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Wk  are  afraid  that  the  more  closely  we 
inquire  into  the  habits  and  manners  of  our 
forefathers,  the  less  reason  we  shall  find 
for  envy  or  admiration.  The  “good  old 
times,”  and  the  “  wisdom  of  our  ances¬ 
tors,”  are  articles  of  faith  which  may  be 
safely  delegated  to  the  same  limbo  with 
the  belief  that  there  was  neither  wind  nor 
rain  on  the  summit  of  Olympus,  or  that 
there  was  a  period  in  our  history  when 
houses  were  thatched  with  pancakes,  and 
streets  paved  with  gold.  Hills  look  green 
at  a  distance.  Contemplated  througli  the 
haze  of  many  centuries,  we  are  apt  to 
think  that  it  must  have  been  a  singularly 
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happy  time  when  ladies  lived  in  bowers, 
and  minstrels  sang  love-songs  and  recited 
the  deeds  of  heroes  at  high  festivals ;  and 
that  the  feudal  ages,  which  furnished  the 
staple  of  so  many  charming  fabliaux  and 
romantic  ballad.s,  must  have  been  the  ab¬ 
solute  ideal  of  human  enjoyment.  But 
as  we  approach  nearer  to  the  hills,  scars, 
and  pits,  and  patches  of  uncomfortable  bar¬ 
renness  begin  to  appear ;  and  at  last  we 
discover  that  what  we  took  for  the  softest 
verdure  is  nothing  but  an  inhospitable 
stretch  of  rocks  and  quagmires.  So  with 
historical  research.  The  illusion  vanishes 
in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  your  inves¬ 
tigations.  However  profound  our  vene¬ 
ration  may  be  for  the  superior  sagacity  of 
the  founders  of  our  race,  or  however  fixed 
our  conviction  that  the  times  in  which 
they  lived  were  richer  than  our  own  in 
the  means  of  happiness,  our  opinions  on 
19 
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these  cardinal  points  must  inevitably  un-  i  are  odorous,”  and  very  liable  to  commit 
dergo  modification  when  we  learn  that  |  us  to  fallacious  conclusions.  If  we  desire 
WiMiam  the  Conqueror  was  unacquainted  i  to  judge  dispassionately  of  the  ways  of 
with  the  luxury  of  a  feather-bed  ;  th.atour  j  life  of  those  who  h.ave  gone  before  us,  we 
early  British  aristocracy  lived  on  the  must  be  careful  not  to  set  up  our  advauc- 
ground-tloor,  u  ithout  drainage  ;  that  King  j  ed  condition  as  the  standard.  The  Anglo- 
Alfred  had  not  a  chair  to  sit  down  upon,  j  Saxon  was  himself  an  advance  upon  his 
or  a  chimney  to  carry  oflfhis  smoke;  that  [(redecessors,  and,  no  doubt,  looked  back 
the  nobles  and  dames  of  the  most  brillhant !  upon  the  Piets  and  Scots  with  as  much 
epochs  of  our  poetical  annals  ate  with  j  compassionate  condescension  as  we,  by 
their  fingers,  generally  in  couples  out  of  comparison,  look  back  upon  him.  As  to 
one  trencher,  on  the  bare  table ;  that  j  our  superiority,  what  did  he  know  about 
when  a  lady  was  in  an  interesting  situa-  i  it  ?  lie  did  not  eat  his  carp  with  the  less 
tion,  down  even  to  so  late  a  d.ate  as  the  j  relish  because  stewed  mushrooms  and 
thirteenth  century,  she  was  really  “in  the  !  French  mustard  were  unknown  in  hisew/- 
straw” — no  other  description  of  bed  be-!«i><e/  and,  ignorant  of  the  scientific  do¬ 
ing  known  in  those  halcyon  days;  that  a  tails  of  a  dinner  a  la  Jiusse,  he  was  justi- 
traveling-carriage  was  an  ingenious  inven-  [  fied  in  considering  his  wild  and  plentiful 
tion  of  modern  effeminacy  ;  that  the  use  ;  b.anquer,  with  its  picturesque  acces-sories, 
of  forks  at  dinner  was  unknown  to  the  ,  as  the  perfection  of  hospitiible  entertain- 
royal  houses  of  York  and  L.ancaster;  and  '  ments.  What  appear  to  be  discondbrts 
that  it  was  considered  the  hight  of  good  ,  in  his  household  are  of  our  making.  They 
fellowship  amongst  the  Anglo-Saxons  to  were  not  discomforts  to  him,  in  whom 
construct  their  drinking -glasses  in  the  “ignorance  was  bliss,”  although  they 
shape  of  inverted  cones,  so  that  they  would  be  insupportable  domestic  aftlic- 
could  by  no  means  be  made  to  stand,  and  |  tions  to  us.  If  we  could  see  things  as  he 
must,  therefore,  have  been  drained  off  at  j  saw  them,  we  should,  perlmps,  lose  less 
a  draught.  When  we  shall  have  plunged  than  we  suspect  by  changing  places  with 
deep  enough  in  the  medieval  chronicles  to  him.  One  tact,  at  all  events,  is  obvious — 
collect  a  multitude  of  little  particulais  that  if  we  had  fewer  luxuries  he  had  fewer 
like  these,  we  shall,  probably,  begin  to  wants,  and,  in  so  far,  was  better  off  than 
think  that  the  nineteenth  century  is  not  the  people  of  this  i)ampered  and  laborious 
so  bad  an  age  to  live  in  after  all.  age. 

Lamentations  over  the  pasture  amongst  There  must  have  been  in  the  character 
the  vulgar  errors  common  to  all  mankind  ;  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  an  clement  of  |)ower 
and  the  slightest  reflection  will  discover  rarely  found  in  primitive  races.  Almost 
that  they  are  based  upon  a  radical  mis-  all  other  early  races  have  died  out,  and 
conception.  The  old  times,  as  we  call  left  few  or  no  traces  behind.  The  Anglo- 
them,  were  in  reality  the  young  times.  Saxons  lie  at  the  very  foundations  of  our 
That  which  we  call  the  wisdom  of  our  j  language  and  our  institutions.  They  sur- 
ancestors,  was  the  inexperience  of  our  vive  in  our  speech,  in  the  divisions  of  the 
ancestors  working  out  experiments  in  the  kingdom,  the  titles  of  ])ublic  officers,  the 
dark.  Our  progenitor*  were  children  ;  names  of  towns  and  hamlets,  and  in  all 
we  are  men.  The  present  times  arc  the  articles  of  primary  necessity.  To  Latin 
old  times;-  and  we  who  live  in  them  are  and  Koman  sources  w’e  are  indebted  for 
just  so  many  centuries  older  than  the  our  philosophy  and  our  metaphysics ;  to 
Egberts,  the  Canutes,  the  Harolds,  and  the  Anglo-Saxons  we  owe  the  substantial 
the  rest.  A  man,  as  Sydney  Smith  says,  basis  of  our  domestic  life.  We  build  our 
can  not  go  on  making  a  thing  for  fifty  houses  to  this  day  with  Saxon  words, 
years  without  making  it  better ;  and  so  Pillars,  beams,  stairs,  floor,  even  thatch, 
we  can  not  have  gone  on  all  this  time  are  Anglo-Saxon.  House  and  home,  hus- 
building  bouses  and  furnishing  them,  in-  band  and  housewife,  cradles,  wagons,  and 
venting  patent  stoves  and  kitchen  range.s,  carts,  and  a  hundred  other  words,  wind¬ 
making  broad-cloths,  carpets,  and  linen,  ing  into  the  innermost  recesses  of  our 
and  summoning  to  our  aid  such  potent  every-day  associations,  are  all  Anglo-Sax- 
agents  as  gas,  steam,  and  electricity,  on.  Bread,  butter,  and  cheese  acknow- 
without  improving  upon  our  juvenile  fore-  ledge  the  same  origin  ;  but  beef,  mutton, 
fathers.  veal,  and  pork  descend  from  the  Normans 

But,  as  Dogberry  says,  “  Comparisons  — a  significant  fact,  which  throws  a  broad 
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side-light  upon  the  culinary  history  of  the 
middle  ages.  The  obvious  inference  to 
be  drawn  from  the  lineage  of  these  words 
is,  that  “  butchers’ meat  ”  did  not  enter 
very  largely  into  the  cookery  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons.  But  we  know  that  they  were 
great  consumers  of  fish,  and  that  the 
|)hrase,  “  kettle  of  fish,”  comes  from  them 
in  its  primal  sense,  because  they  usually 
boiled  their  fish  in  a  kettle,  as  we  con¬ 
tinue  to  do  ;  also,  perhaps,  in  its  figurative 
sense,  as  an  image  of  Incongruity  and 
confusion,  because  with  their  fish  they 
generally  boiled,  or  stewed,  miscellaneous 
contributions  of  herbs,  vegetables,  and 
other  ingredients. 

Most  of  our  fruit-trees,  flowers,  and 
vegetables  were  known  to  the  Anglo-Sax¬ 
ons.  Apples,  peaches,  cherries,  mulber¬ 
ries,  chestnuts,  figs,  pines,  and  even  olives 
were  cultivated  in  England  a  thousand 
years  ago.  The  manufacture  of  cider  was 
in  high  request  under  the  Heptarchy, 
when  it  went  by  the  more  direct  and  sug¬ 
gestive  name  of  apple-wine.  Lilies  and 
roses,  sunflowers,  honeysuckles,  daisies, 
and  violets  abounded  in  the  pleasure-gar¬ 
dens,  which,  from  the  earliest  times,  were 
tended  with  as  much  care  as  the  borders 
of  a  Chinese  pavilion,  or  the  tulijvbeds  of 
Holland;  and  in  that  region  which  we 
should  designate  the  kitchen-garden,  there 
were  to  be  found  some  of  the  principal 
varieties  of  herbs  and  vegetables,  such  as 
cabbages,  turnips,  and  beans,  parsley, 
mint,  rue,  garlic,  and  sago. 

Our  advance  in  the  way  of  popular 
amusements  has  not  kept  pace  with  our 
progress  in  other  directions.  Tops  and 
marbles  were  familiar  to  the  boyhood  of 
great  nations  long  anterior  to  the  dawn 
of  the  middle  ages.  The  arts  of  roadside 
conjuring,  and  of  tossing  knives  and  balls 
in  the  air,  and  swallowing  them  with  im¬ 
punity,  were  practiced  in  the  days  of 
Eihelwolf;  and  might,  possibly,  be  traced 
higher  up  the  stream  than  the  Roman 
invasion  itself,  if  we  had  any  authentic 
materials  to  rest  upon.  From  the  earliest 
times  down  to  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  ladies  entered  freely  into  the 
sports  of  hawking,  hunting,  and  archery. 
They  went  out  with  hawks  and  dogs,  fol¬ 
lowed  the  hounds,  and  used  their  arrows 
with  considerable  effect  against  stags, 
rabbits,  and  all  manner  of  birds.  They 
played  nine-iuns  down  to  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century  ;  and  even 
princesses  of  the  reigning  family,  who 


were  afterward  queens  of  England,  at¬ 
tended  the  bear  and  bull-baits  m  South¬ 
wark  a  couple  of  centuries  before.  The 
Anglo-Saxons  w'ere  inveterate  gamblers 
—  a  passion  they  inherited  from  their 
German  ancestors.  Chess  was  universal 
amongst  them.  It  was  always  played 
for  money,  or  money’s  worth ;  and,  be¬ 
ing  an  irascible  people,  they  frequently 
lost  their  temper  when  they  lost  their 
bets,  and  brought  the  contest  to  a  close 
by  flinging  the  board  at  each  other’s 
heads.  Dice  was  common  in  all  classes. 
Tables,  in  several  forma,  was  one  of  the 
popular  games,  derived  originally,  in  all 
likelihood,  from  the  Romans,  and  identi¬ 
cal  in  principle  with  backgammon,  the 
tick-tacK  of  the  English,  and  the  tric-trac 
of  the  French.  To  the  middle  ages  be¬ 
long  numerous  games  which  still  supply 
recreation  to  many  an  English  circle. 
ITie  shovel-board  of  the  Elizabethan  cycle 
has  its  representative  in  its  more  com- 
l»lex  and  ingenious  successor,  billiards. 
l)amcs,  or  ladies,  familiar  to  the  age  of 
chivalry,  come  down  to  us  in  the  shape 
of  draughts.  Several  of  the  round  games, 
’and  in-door  pastimes  that  flourished  some 
hundreds  of  years  ago,  are  favorite  re¬ 
sources  to  the  present  day  in  country 
houses ;  such,  for  example,  as  blindman’s 
buff,  hot  cockles,  and  frog-in-the-middle. 
The  list  might  be  indefinitely  enlarged. 
Questions  and  commands,  I  am  a  Span¬ 
ish  merchant,  a  round  game  said  to  have 
been  invented  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  draw¬ 
ing  characters,  and  endless  varieties  of 
forfeits,  are  amongst  the  trivial  enter¬ 
tainments  in  which  the  modern  drawing¬ 
room  takes  almost  as  much  delight  as  the 
medieval  hall. 

Upon  the  whole  the  Anglo-Saxons  were 
a  stately  and  sedate  people.  They  select¬ 
ed  the  best  situations  for  their  houses,  on 
eminences  commanding  a  complete  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  well 
placed  for  security.  And  they  built  them 
with  a  main  view  to  the  hospitalities 
which  the  exigencies  of  their  social  in¬ 
tercourse  rendered  almost  the  principal 
business  of  their  lives.  The  hall  was  the 
one  great  apartment,  to  which  every 
other,  including  even  the  ladies’  bower, 
or  chamber,  were  inferior.  Here  the 
chieftain  regaled  his  followers,  received 
his  visitors,  and  kept  open  house.  No 
person  claiming  hospitality  M’as  refused 
admittance  ;  but  the  custom  was  regu¬ 
lated  by  a  strict  code  of  forms  and  cere- 
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monies.  Strangers  made  it  a  point  to 
ari-ive  when  the  host  was  “  at  meat,”  and 
calling  for  the  porter,  announced  them¬ 
selves  as  travelers  who  desired  leave  to 
eat  with  the  family.  The  request  being 
duly  conveyed,  and  leave  granted,  the 
horses,  servants,  and  luggage  of  the  trav¬ 
elers  w’ere  immediately  provided  for,  and 
all  visitors,  divesting  themselves,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  invariable  usage,  of  their  hoods 
and  gloves  at  the  door  of  the  hall,  as 
they  had  previously  deposited  their  wea- 
j>ons  at  the  outer  gate,  entered  the  ban- 
queting-room,  and  stood  at  the  lower  end 
till  a  retainer  was  ordered  to  conduct  them 
to  seats  at  the  table.  The  same  etiquette 
was  observed  uimn  the  arrival  of  guests 
who  had  been  specially  invited,  with  this 
difference,  that  if  the  host  was  a  person  of 
inferior  rank,  he  went  out  to  the  gate  to 
meet  them. 

The  halls  of  rich  proprietors  were  hung 
M’ith  cloths,  but  none  appeared  to  have 
been  supplied  with  any  more  costly  arti¬ 
cles  of  furniture  than  a  table,  consisting 
of  naked  boards  placed  upon  trestles,  so 
that  it  might  be  taken  to  pieces  and  re¬ 
moved  when  dinner  was  over,  and  rude 
benches,  which  the  luxurious  amongst  the 
wealthy  chiefs  covered  with  cushions. 
The  table  was  called  the  board,  because 
it  was  literally  a  board  ;  from  whence 
descends  to  us  the  compound  phrase  of 
“  board  and  lodging,”  which  incloses  the 
w’hole  rite  of  hospitality  exercised  by  our 
ancestors. 

When  dinner  was  ended,  the  table  was 
taken  away,  and  tbe  party  sat  round  on 
the  benches  to  carouse,  make  speeches, 
and  tell  stories.  Then  came  the  harpers 
and  mountebanks  to  sing,  play,  dance,  and 
tumble  before  the  company.  Amongst 
some  curious  medieval  illuminations  illus¬ 
trative  of  these  usages,  we  find  one  which 
professes  to  represent  Herodias  dancing 
before  her  father.  King  Herod,  at  a  feast 
given  in  celebration  of  his  birthday.  The 
lady’s  performances  on  this  remarkably 
jovial  occasion  closely  resemble  the  ath¬ 
letic  exercises  of  our  street  beggar-boys, 
for  she  is  shown  first  standing  on  her 
hands  with  her  feet  in  the  air,  and  then 
flinging  a  sort  of  circular  sommersault. 
These  singular  feats  are  repeated  in  two 
illuminations ;  but  it  is  just  possible  that 
the  artist  may  have  drawn  upon  imagina¬ 
tion  for  his  gymnastics,  as  he  has  certain¬ 
ly  done  for  his  history,  in  metamorphosing 
the  matron  Herodias  into  a  dancing-girl. 
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Traveling  in  the  days  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  and  the  Anglo-Normans,  and 
even  still  later,  was  a  serious  undertak¬ 
ing.  Chariots  were  known,  but  they 
were  known  only  to  very  great  people, 
and  were  used  onl^  on  state  occa.sions. 
The  highest  luxury  m  the  way  of  a  trav¬ 
eling  vehicle  was  little  better  than  a 
modern  market-cart,  and  was  not  half  so 
comfortably  hung  as  the  rudest  speci¬ 
mens  of  that  class  of  locomotive  to  be 
seen  any  morning  at  early  dawn,  piled 
up  symmetrically  with  a  load  of  vege¬ 
tables  in  Covent  Garden.  The  intro¬ 
duction  of  side-saddles  into  England  has 
been  ascribed  to  the  queen  of  Kichard 
II.  ;  but  it  is  obvious  from  represen¬ 
tations  of  the  time,  that  they  were  used 
by  Anglo  Saxon  ladies.  Almost  every 
body  who  went  a  journey,  and  could  al- 
ford  it,  traveled  on  horseback  ;  those 
who  could  not,  trudged  on  foot.  Ex¬ 
cept  where  the  Homans  left  memorials  of 
their  civilization,  at  wide  intervals,  the 
roads  were  mere  tracks,  or  rough  bridle¬ 
paths.  Nor  were  the  difficulties  of  move¬ 
ment  across  country  the  only  hazard  the 
traveler  had  to  encounter.  The  open  in¬ 
terior,  thinly  ])opulated,  and  inadequate¬ 
ly  protected,  was  overrun  with  robbers. 
The  traveler  w’ho  journeyed  alone  was 
exposed  to  a  double  danger.  If  he  es¬ 
caped  the  banditti  who  infested  the  rural 
districts,  he  was  tolerably  sure  to  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  guardians  of  property 
and  the  peace,  who  always  looked  upon 
the  solitary  wayfarer  with  distrust.  The 
appearance  of  keeping  aloof  from  obser¬ 
vation,  for  which  a  man  might  have  a  per¬ 
fectly  valid  reason,  exposed  him  to  the 
worst  suspicions ;  and  if  he  ventured 
through  ignorance,  or  any  other  cause, 
to  diverge  from  the  beaten  route,  or 
what  we  should  now  call  the  high-road, 
without  giving  public  notice  of  his  where¬ 
abouts  by  shouting  or  blowing  a  horn,  he 
was  liable  to  be  apprehended  as  a  thief, 
although  there  might  not  be  a  tittle  of 
evidence  against  him,  and  put  to  death, 
unless  his  friends  came  forward  to  rescue 
him.  The  local  authorities  exercised  a 
complete  despotism  in  these  matters. 
Their  discretion  was  law  in  an  age  when 
rights  of  all  kitids  were  at  the  mercy  of 
the  strong  hand. 

In  consequence  of  the  dangerous  state 
of  the  country,  people  who  had  journeys 
to  make  traveled  in  large  troops,  like 
Chaucer's  pilgrims,  and  waited  to  make 
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up  a  sufficient  company  for  mutual  pro¬ 
tection  before  they  started.  A  journey, 
therefore,  from  one  part  of  the  kingdom 
to  another  was  a  serious  business,  and 
required  elaborate  preparations.  Those 
M’ho  w’ent  on  foot  had  generally  amongst 
them  a  mule  to  carry  luggage,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  to  relieve  the  fatigues  of  the 
women  and  children.  Upon  the  mule’s 
back  every  thing  was  packed  ;  provisions, 
change  of  clotlies,  materials  for  striking 
lights  and  making  fires,  for  construct¬ 
ing  a  tent,  for  a  temporary  bed,  and  for 
cooking,  together  with  knives  and  dishes, 
and  portable  valuables,  which,  for  greater 
security,  travelers  usually  earned  about 
with  them  in  boxes,  or  portmanteaus — 
articles  which  we  frequently  hear  of  in 
Chaucer’s  time. 

Inns  were  “  few  and  far  between.” 
But  there  was  a  skeleton  substitute  for 
them,  in  the  shape  of  empty  refuge- 
houses,  or  sheds,  such  as  we  see  on  the 
bleak  route  of  the  Simplon  and  elsewhere 
in  the  passes  of  the  Alps.  These  refuges, 
consisting  merely  of  wall  and  roof,  afford¬ 
ed  nothing  more  than  a  temporarv  shel¬ 
ter  against  the  weather  ;  and  Mr.  Wright 
conjectures  that  they  may  probably  have 
been  the  sites  of  the  numerous  spots  now 
called  “  Cold-IIarbor.”  The  same  con¬ 
jecture  will  apply  to  the  name  of  “  Win- 
dy-IIarbor,”  which  .attaches  to  many 
places  in  England  and  Ireland.  The  few 
inns  that  existed  yielded  little  comfort  to 
travelers  of  condition.  With  rare  excep¬ 
tions,  they  were  no  better  than  common 
.ale-stakes,  that  is  to  say,  road-side  ale¬ 
houses,  distinguished  by  a  stake,  or  pole 
running  out  horizontally  from  the  roof, 
or  over  the  door,  with  a  sign,  or  cluster 
of  leaves,  sometimes  hanging  from  it. 
The  w.ant  of  necessary  and  suitable  ac¬ 
commodation  for  travelers  w.as  the  pri¬ 
mary  cause  of  the  hospitality  which  was 
practiopd  generally  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try.  It  may  be  doubted,  however, 
whether  that  excellent  household  virtue 
would  h.ave  flourished  so  universally,  or 
have  borne  such  plentiful  fruit,  if  it  had 
not  been  in  some  degree  forced  by  other 
influences.  The  clergy  were  the  great¬ 
est  travelers  in  England.  Some  of  the 
orders  were  itinerant,  and  perpetually  in 
motion;  and  of  the  others  there  were 
none  that  had  not  occasion  at  times  to 
make  pilgrimages,  or  perform  visitations, 
to  distant  pl.aces.  The  whole  power  of 
the  Church  w.as  consequently  brought  to 


be.ar  upon  the  maintenance  of  an  usage 
from  which  the  priesthood  profited  more 
largely  than  any  other  class  in  the  com¬ 
munity’.  They  preached  up  hospitality 
as  an  imperative  duty  and  a  religious  ob¬ 
ligation  ;  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  de¬ 
nounce  ecclesiastical  censures  against  the 
head  of  a  house  who  refused  a  lodging  to 
a  tr.avelcr.  It  is  not,  therefore,  very  sur¬ 
prising  that  under  such  a  pressure  we 
should  find  gates  thrown  open,  and 
boards  spread  freely,  for  the  reception  of 
wayfarers.  The  fact  dispels  one  of  the 
day-dreams  of  history.  The  hospitality 
which  is  not  wholly  voluntary  loses  near¬ 
ly  all  its  grace. 

The  only  houses  of  entertainment  that 
made  .any  approach  to  our  modern  notions 
of  an  inn,  Avere  to  be  found  chiefly  in  the 
towns,  where  lodgings  were  also  to  be 
had  by  those  who  preferred  comparative 
retirement,  and,  perhaps,  economy,  to  the 
bustle  and  expenditure  of  the  public  car¬ 
avansary.  The  keepers  of  the  former  es¬ 
tablishments  were  called  hostelers,  and  of 
the  latter  herhergeors,  6r  persons  who  har¬ 
bored  stangers.  There  is  ample  reason  to 
Relieve  that  these  two  classes  have  under¬ 
gone  little  alteration,  either  in  the  way 
of  deterioration  or  improvement,  from 
th.at  time  —  say  some  six  or  seven  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago  —  to  the  present.  The 
art  of  cheating  at  inns  and  lodging- 
houses  is  as  old  .as  the  institutions  them¬ 
selves,  .and  appears  to  have  been  culti¬ 
vated  with  quite  as  much  adroitness  and 
success  in  the  days  of  King  Stephen  as  in 
our  own.  Tricks  upon  travelers  are  not 
the  exclusive  property  of  advanced  civili¬ 
zation.  Not  alone  were  liquors  drugged 
and  adulterated,  and  stale  cookery  serv¬ 
ed  up  — just  as  the  passenger  by  train 
or  coach  finds  it  now  in  places  where 
such  frauds  may  be  attempted  with  com¬ 
parative  impunity  —  but  the  grossest  im¬ 
positions  were  practiced  in  the  way  of  ex- 
bitant  charges ;  guests  who  were  known 
to  be  people  of  substance  were  encour¬ 
aged  in  running  up  heavy  bills,  and  every 
species  of  advantage  was  taken  of  their 
ignorance  and  defenselc8snes.s.  The  lodg¬ 
ing-house  keepers  were  even  worse  than 
the  innkeepers.  They  set  about  their 
frauds  with  a  show  of  friendliness  that 
was  well  calculated  to  entrap  the  unwary. 
They  had  their  touters,  to  interrupt  and 
solicit  customers  immediately  upon  their 
arrival,  and,  above  all  things,  to  put  them, 
on  their  guard  against  the  rogueries  of 
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the  hostelers.  One  of  the  ingenious  tricks 
of  these  artful  dodgers  was,  to  ascertain 
in  conversation  from  what  part  of  the 
country  the  travelers  came,  and  then, 
pretending  to  have  come  from  the  same 
place  themselves,  to  take  the  strangers 
under  their  special  protection,  showing 
them  the  way  through  the  town,  and  re¬ 
commending  them  to  lodgings  where,  in 
one  sense  at  least,  they  would  be  well 
taken  care  of. 

Looking  a  little  farther  back  into  the 
Pagan  period,  we  find  that  the  social  in¬ 
stitutions  of  the  country  were  built  on 
an  extremely  loose  foundation.  The  mar¬ 
riage  laws  and  usages  of  the  Anglo-Sax¬ 
ons  were  so  brittle  that  they  afforded  no 
security  to  either  party,  before  tbe  intro¬ 
duction  of  Christianity;  and,  it  may  be 
added,  that  they  retained  much  of  their 
licentiousness  for  a  long  time  afterward. 
The  marriage  ceremony,  so  far  as  there 
was  one,  might  be  described  as  an  ordina¬ 
ry  agreement  entered  into  between  the 
high  contracting  lover  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  friends  of  the  lady  on  the  other. 
The  only  stipulations,  or  conditions,  con¬ 
nected  with  it  that  had  any  binding  force, 
related  to  such  chattels,  money,  or  other 
property  as  might  be  involved  in  tbe  ar¬ 
rangement.  The  business  part  being  dis¬ 
posed  of,  then  followed  the  feasting  com¬ 
mon  on  such  occasions  to  most  barbarous 
communities,  and  not  uncommon  in  more 
highly  refined  stages  of  society  ;  and  the 
wedded  pair  went  off  upon  their  tour,  to 
be  royally  fleeced  by  innkeepers  and  lodg¬ 
ing-house  cormorants,  and  to  flaunt  their 
happiness  in  the  face  of  the  public,  by 
open  entertainments  wherever  they  went. 
The  union  which  was  thus  completed  im¬ 
plied  none  of  the  obligations  exacted  by 
Christianity.  The  gentleman  was  not  re¬ 
quired  to  cherish  and  protect  the  lady, 
nor  the  lady  to  love,  honor,  and  obey  the 
gentleman.  It  was  a  union  for  mutual 
convenience  and  satisfaction ;  sometimes 
inspired  by  a  romantic  passsion,  and  some¬ 
times  with  so  little  mutual  knowledge  be¬ 
forehand,  that,  so  far  as  happiness  was 
concerned,  it  was  a  leap  in  the  dark. 
The  result,  one  way  or  the  other,  was  a 
matter  of  blind  chance ;  and  the  institu¬ 
tion  was  logically  adapted  to  meet  any 
exigency  that  might  arise  out  of  so  pre¬ 
carious  a  state  of  things.  Where  there 
were  no  duties,  there  could  be  no  respon¬ 
sibility  ;  and  it  was  consistent  with  the 


nature  of  the  engagement  that  the  mar¬ 
riage  which  hung  so  loosely  might  be 
easily  thrown  off.  Both  parties  were  at 
liberty  to  follow  the  bent  of  their  own 
inclinations,  and  if  they  disagreed,  they 
were  free  to  separate,  the  lady’s  friends 
interfering,  as  before,  merely  to  look  after 
the  settlements.  The  whole  contract, 
from  beginning  to  end,  had  at  least  the 
advantages  of  cheapness  and  simplicity. 
There  was  no  necessity  for  the  interven¬ 
tion  of  a  Sir  Cresswell  Cresswell  in  matri¬ 
monial  complications.  All  questions  of 
that  kind  were  quietly  settled  amongst 
the  principals  and  their  relatives,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  code  of  domestic  morals  which, 
however  shocking  it  may  appear  to  us, 
was  perfectly  satisfactory  to  them.  A 
still  more  singular  custom  is  said  to  have 
prevailed  in  Ireland,  where  the  lady  was 
taken  home  to  the  house  of  her  suitor  for 
a  year’s  trial,  and  if,  at  the  end  of  that 
time,  they  found  that  they  did  not  suit 
each  other,  she  was  restored  to  her  family ; 
nor  did  this  episode  in  her  history  in  the 
slightest  degree  damage  her  reputation 
or  her  prospects  in  life. 

Although  marriage  was  not  binding 
against  tbe  wishes  of  the  husband  and 
wife,  it  was  held  sacred  against  inva¬ 
sion  from  without.  Upon  this  point  the 
Anglo-Saxon  laws  were  precise  and  se¬ 
vere.  Not  only  was  the  wife’s  para¬ 
mour  mulcted  in  pecuniary  damages,  the 
penalty  being  fixed  by  law,  without  hav¬ 
ing  recourse  to  the  assessment  of  a  jury, 
but  he  was  saddled  with  the  additional 
responsibility  of  being  compelled  to  pro¬ 
vide  tbe  bereaved  husband  with  another 
wife,  and  to  pay  all  the  expenses  of  the 
wedding.  It  is  clear,  also,  that  these  laws, 
out  of  a  rude  sense  of  natural  equity,  re¬ 
cognized  that  class  of  cases  which  is  known 
to  us  under  the  title  of  Breach  of  Pro¬ 
mise.  The  Anglo-Saxons  bought  their 
wives :  that  is  to  say,  they  entered  into  a 
bargain  with  the  relatives  of  the  bride, 
which  virtually  constituted  the  marriage 
contract ;  and  if  they  failed  to  fulfill  the 
contract,  or,  in  other  words,  to  complete 
the  marriage,  they  were  liable  by  law  to 
the  payment  of  the  sum  for  which  they 
had  stipulated,  together  with  a  further 
amount  by  way  of  compensation.  Wo¬ 
men  before  marriage  were  otherwise  pro¬ 
tected  by  stringent  regulations,  which 
compelled  the  early  British  Lovelace  who, 
to  use  the  words  of  one  of  Alfred’s  laws. 
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“deceived  an  unbetrothed  woman,”  to 
“  pay  for  her,  and  have  her  afterward  to 
wife.” 

Domestic  life  under  the  Normans  made 
a  sensible  advance  in  the  way  of  in-door 
enjoyment :  houses  were  more  substan¬ 
tially  and  commodiously  built,  the  re¬ 
sources  of  the  cuisine  were  more  skillfully 
cultivated,  and  the  homes  of  the  gentry 
began  to  develop  the  features  of  those 
comforts  and  luxuries  which  modern  art 
has  since  brought  somewhat  nearer  to 
perfection.  No  doubt  every  thing  was 
still  rough  and  rude,  btil  the  first  concep¬ 
tions  were  evidently  there.  The  private 
dinner,  contradistinguished  from  the  din¬ 
ner  of  form  and  etiquette,  is  a  Norman 
introduction.  Dinner  was  a  public  cere¬ 
mony  down  to  the  close  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  rule.  Banquets  were  invariably 
conducted  in  the  one  large,  open,  indis¬ 
criminate  apartment.  But  the  Normans 
knew  the  pleasure  of  a  little  occasional 
retirement,  and  of  small  entertainments, 
when  they  could  enjoy  themselves  with¬ 
out  being  gazed  at  like  wild  beasts  in  a 
cage  at  feeding-time.  Formerly  the  doors 
of  the  capacious  hall  were  besieged  by  a 
hungry  rabble  of  beggars  and  idlers,  who 
w'atched  the  dishes  as  they  were  carried 
by  the  servants  to  and  from  the  table, 
and  often  had  the  audacity  to  lay  violent 
hands  upon  them.  The  Normans  pro¬ 
tected  themselves  against  these  swarms 
of  clamorous  vagrants  by  appointing  a 
legion  of  door-keepers,  armed  with  staves, 
to  keep  order  at  the  entrance,  and  by 
building,  for  the  first  time  in  England,  a 
room  over  the  hall,  where  they  could 
withdraw  from  the  bustle,  and  dine  in 
tranquillity.  This  room  was  reached,  af¬ 
ter  the  Swiss  manner,  by  a  staircase  from 
without,  and  guarded  by  ushers  below ; 
and  it  appears  to  have  been  the  earliest 
example  amongst  us  of  a  floor  raised  above 
the  ground-floor.  When  population  was 
sparse,  and  land  of  comparatively  little 
value,  people  spread  out  their  buildings 
on  the  flat ;  but  as  population  increased, 
and  the  surface  became  costly,  space  had 
to  be  obtained  by  other  expedients. 
Necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention. 
Driven  to  seek  the  means  of  dining  in 
peace  out  of  the  roar  of  a  turbulent  pub¬ 
licity,  the  Normans  conceived  the  grand 
idea  of  building  a  dining-room  up  a  flight 
of  stairs ;  and  one  of  the  most  humorous 
cuts  in  Mr.  Wright’s  volume  represents  a 
carousal  in  an  attic  of  this  novel  descrip¬ 


tion,  taken  from  the  Bayeux  tapestry. 
Subsequent  ages  improved  upon  the  pre¬ 
cedent  ;  and  as  house-room  became  more 
and  more  precious  on  the  land,  they  built 
higher  and  higher  into  the  air,  amongst 
the  stars  and  birds. 

Progress  in  the  art  of  cookery  is  gener¬ 
ally  considered  significant  of  general  pro¬ 
gress  in  other  and  more  important  branches 
of  civilization  ;  and  in  this  department  the 
Normans  were  far  in  advance  of  their 
predecessors.  When  Duke  William  came 
to  England,  his  forethought  was  not  con¬ 
fined  to  warlike  preparations.  He  took 
care  that,  however  he  might  fare  in  the 
field,  he  should  never  be  at  a  loss  for  a 
good  dinner.  He  brought  over  his  kitch¬ 
en  w'ith  him.  This  was  in  itself  an  evidence 
of  high  training  in  matters  of  taste.  But 
it  is  only  fair  to  observe,  that  if  his  artists 
transcended  the  Saxon  cooks,  they  had 
an  important  advantage  over  them  in  the 
choice  of  materials  which  were  seldom 
found  upon  Saxon  tables,  such  as  beef, 
mutton,  veal,  and  pork.  They  appear 
also  to  have  been  familiar  with  the  use  of 
stoves  and  hot  plates,  prophetic  of  those 
more  scientific  structures  which  the  illus¬ 
trious  Soyer  plumed  himself  upon  the 
glory  of  having  established  in  the  kitchen 
of  the  Reform  Club ;  and  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  they  understood  how'  to 
make  pasties  and  pies,  and  other  still 
more  recondite  and  delectable  dishes.  At 
all  events,  we  know  that  they  could  pro¬ 
duce  combinations  which  had  the  merit  of 
being  savory  and  palatable,  and  that  the 
use  of  foreign  flavors,  with  judgment  and 
variety,  was  one  of  the  resources  which, 
all  but  unknown  to  the  simpler  Saxon, 
were  at  the  command  of  the  accomplished 
Norman.  With  the  latter,  as  with  the 
more  enlightened  gastronomic  authorities 
of  a  later  day,  garlic  was  an  indispensa¬ 
ble  agent,  and  we  can  only  hope  that  he 
used  It  under  proper  restraints.  We  hear 
of  roast  hen  seasoned  in  garlic  sauce,  and 
of  fish  cooked  in  wine  and  water,  and 
served  up  with  an  elaborate  and  luxurious 
sauce,  composed  of  parsley,  sage,  cost, 
ditany,  wild  thyme,  and  garlic,  seasoned 
with  pepper  and  salt ;  and  the  most  robust 
gourmand  could  not  desire  a  more  energe¬ 
tic  sample  of  culinary  science  than  a  roast 
goose  served  up  with  garlic  sauce  mixed 
with  wine,  or  the  green  juice  of  grapes  or 
crabs.  The  Normans  evidently  had  a 
natural  zest  for  good  living ;  and  we  are 
mistaken  if  we  do  not  gather  from  some 
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of  the  old  illaminations  and  tapestries, 
th.at  they  were  particular  about  having 
their  meats  put  smoking  upon  the  table, 
and  that  they  even  carried  their  sense 
of  comfort  (which  is  really  an  old  Nor¬ 
man  word)  so  far,  as  to  indulge  in  the 
luxur)'^  of  covers  for  their  dishes.  Yet, 
in  the  midst  of  these  incontestable  evi¬ 
dences  of  culture,  they  ate  their  meat 
with  their  fingers.  They  had  not  yet  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  decent  convenience  of  a  fork. 
For  illustrations,  the  reader  may  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  Chaucer,  especially  to  the  de¬ 
scription  of  the  prioress,  who  was  distin¬ 
guished  by  the  neatness  with  which  she 
used  her  fingers  in  eating. 

The  distinction  drawn  by  William  of 
Malmesbury  between  the  Anglo-Saxons 
and  the  Normans — that  the  former  in¬ 
dulged  in  great  feasts,  and  lived  in  mean 
houses,  w'hile  the  later  built  magnificent 
mansions,  and  ate  moderately — is  doubt¬ 
less  true.  The  Anglo-Saxons  were  enor¬ 
mous  feeders  ;  and  the  Normans  consult¬ 
ed  quality  and  relish  rather  than  quantity. 
But  the  means  of  forming  an  accurate 
comparison  do  not  exist,  for  it  w'as  not 
until  cookery  became  resolved  into  an  art 
that  any  details  of  its  processes  w’ere  re¬ 
corded  or  preserved.  It  was  late  in  the 
fourteenth  century  before  culinary  max¬ 
ims  came  to  be  written,  and  receipts  hand¬ 
ed  over  in  house-books  or  other  deposit¬ 
ories  of  domestic  secrets.  3Ir.  Wright 
has  collected  some  bills  of  fare  of  that 
period,  from  which  we  learn  that  the  din¬ 
ner  generally  consisted  of  three  courses, 
and  that  boar’s  head  larded,  beef  and  mut¬ 
ton,  swan,  pheasant,  chickens,  rabbits, 
teals,  woodcocks,  and  snipes,  independ¬ 
ently  of  bruce,  (a  horrible  mixture  of  pig’s 
chitterlings,  minced  onions,  white  of  eggs, 
and  bread,  out  of  which  a  fearful  soup  was 
distilled,)  pork,  mutton,  and  two  or  three 
other  dishes  entered  into  the  plan  of  a  sin. 
gle  entertainment.  At  this  time,  the  cui, 
sine  VISA  obviously  an  object  of  paramount 
consideration ;  yet  it  is  remarkable  that 
while  the  Normans  were  making  such 
strides  in  the  science  of  dinner,  their  way 
of  dining  presented  a  humiliating  contrast 
to  the  refinement  of  their  cookery.  Civ¬ 
ilization  was  too  busy  among  the  stew- 
pans  and  skillets  to  look  after  the  man¬ 
ners  of  the  people ;  and  the  table  habits 
of  the  Normans  were  even  coarser,  all 
thing  considered,  than  those  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  whose  stately  formalities  and  cum¬ 
brous  ceremonials  imparted  something  of 
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an  air  of  barbaric  elevation  to  their  usages. 
The  Normans  had  all  the  rudeness  of  the 
previous  age,  without  its  earnestness. 
Their  rules  for  behavior  at  table  indicate 
plainly  enough,  in  the  suggestive  shape  of 
a  long  catalogue  of  prohibitions,  the  un¬ 
couth  condition  of  society,  in  spite  of  its 
superficial  gloss,  down  to  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries.  Forks  had  not 
yet  come  into  use,  and  nobody  having  hit 
upon  the  expedient  of  chop-sticks,  meat 
was  conveyed  to  the  mouth  by  the  fin¬ 
gers.  This  was  unavoidable ;  and  in  or¬ 
der  to  make  sure,  as  far  as  might  be,  of 
the  cleanliness  of  the  hand  engaged  in  this 
delicate  office,  it  w'as  one  pf  the  maxims  of 
good  breeding  that  the  same  hand  should 
never  2)erform  the  function  which  is  now 
consigned  to  the  pocket-handkerchief— 
an  article  unknown  in  those  times.  The 
fact  of  laying  an  interdict  on  one  hand, 
implies,  of  course,  the  employment  of  the 
other.  The  American  custom  of  expec¬ 
toration  prevailed  so  extensively  amongst 
the  Normans,  that  it  was  necessary  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  board  at  which  they  sat  from  pol¬ 
lution  by  stringent  regulations.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  in  most  cases,  the  floor  which  re¬ 
ceived  the  contents  of  water-basins,  the 
dregs  of  wine-glasses,  and  other  refuse, 
was  slightly  protected  by  a  layer  of  rush¬ 
es.  The  benches  and  seats,  however,  were 
exposed  to  all  passing  chances ;  and  in  an 
old  French  metrical  code  of  politeness, 
quoted  by  Mr.  Wright,  people  are  prn- 
dentially  advised  to  examine  the  seats  be¬ 
fore  they  sit  down  upon  them.  Some  of 
the  minor  directions  testify  at  once  to  the 
raw  state  of  manners,  and  to  the  dawn 
of  coming  improvements.  For  example, 
you  were  forbidden  to  pick  your  teeth 
with  your  knife,  or  to  offer  the  remains 
of  your  dish  to  another  person,  or  to  dip 
your  meat  in  the  salt-cellar,  or  to  return 
food  from  your  mouth  to  your  plate ;  and 
symptoms  of  the  more  artificial  modes 
that  not  long  afterward  came  into  vogue, 
may  be  detected  in  a  code  of  instructions 
which  warns  you  against  the  vulgarity  of 
eating  much  cheese,  or  taking  more  than 
two  or  three  nuts  at  a  time  upon  your 
plate,  or  betraying  fidgetiness  at  dinner, 
by  such  boorish  tricks  as  playing  with 
your  knife,  or  twisting  your  knapkin  into 
knots,  and  which,  above  all  things,  admon¬ 
ishes  you  against  getting  intoxicated  be¬ 
fore  dinner  is  over. 

When  we  speak  of  dinners  in  these 
times,  we  must  be  understood  to  speak  of 
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a  meal  which  has  no  equivalent  in  the 
present  day.  Popular  habits  are  so  en¬ 
tirely  altered  that  the  same  things  can 
not  be  recognized  by  the  same  names ; 
and  we  must  enter  into  some  details  to 
render  clear  to  the  modern  reader  the 
habits  of  his  ancestors  in  reference  to  the 
rites  of  the  table. 

They  had  two  substantial  meals  in  the 
day,  dinner  and  supper,  between  which, 
there  was  an  interval  of  eight  hours. 
They  were  early  risers,  and  began  and 
finished  their  labor  and  their  pleasures 
with  the  sun.  In  the  Carlovingian  ro¬ 
mances  everybody  is  up  at  daybreak,  and 
in  most  of  the  romances  every  body  is  in 
bed  soon  after  supper,  making  no  cere¬ 
mony  about  it,  but  beginning  to  yawn 
and  gape  the  moment  they  were  sleepy, 
and  separating  at  once  for  bed,  after  the 
fashion  of  the  king  and  his  court,  in  Chau¬ 
cer’s  “  Squyere’s  Tale.”  There  ds  an  old 
proverb  which  fixes  the  hours  for  the  dif¬ 
ferent  meals :  • 

“  Lever  a  six,  disner  a  dix, 

Souper  a  six,  coucher  a  dix.” 

But  there  is  an  older  monastic  triplet, 
still  familiarly  remembered,  which  throws 
back  all  these  operations  an  hour  earlier : 

“  Lever  a  cinq,  diner  h  neuf, 

Souper  a  cinq,  coucher  a  neuf. 

Fait  vivre  d’ans  nonante  et  neuf.” 

Dinner  at  nine  (which  prevailed  for  cen¬ 
turies  before  people  became  so  lazy  in 
their  habits  as  to  postpone  the  hour  of 
underne^  or  prandium^  to  ten,)  and  sup¬ 
per  at  five,  supply  a  land-mark  of  a  day 
passed  chiefly  in  athletic  sports,  chess, 
dice,  eating,  drinking,  and  praying.  The 
ten  o’clock  dinner  continued  for  a  long 
period,  and  even  so  lately  as  the  sixteenth 
century  the  general  hour  for  dinner  w’as 
eleven,  as  it  is  still  in  the  northern  parts 
of  Germany. 

Some  obscurities  which  appear  in  Mr. 
Wright’s  work  respecting  the  hours  of 
meals,  may  here  be  usefully  cleared  up. 
At  page  one  hundred  and  fifty-five,  Mr. 
Wright,  quoting  the  following  lines,  spo¬ 
ken  by  the  Monk  in  Chaucer’s  Schip- 
manners  Tale: 

”  And  let  us  dyne  as  soon  as  ye  may, 

For  by  my  chilindre  it  is  prime  of  day,” 

observes — “  In  the  time  of  Chaucer,  the ! 


hour  of  prime  appears  to  have  been  the 
usual  dinner  hour,  which,  perhaps,  meant 
nine  o’clock.”  At  page  two  hundred 
and  forty-eight,  he  says,  that  “  In  Chau¬ 
cer’s  Squyere's  Tale^  the  king’s  guests, 
after  great  feasting  and  carousing  at 
night,  sleep  till  ‘  prime  large  ’  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  —  that  is,  till  six  o’clock  —  which  is 
spoken  of  in  a  manner  which  evidently  in¬ 
timates  that  they  had  considerably  over¬ 
slept  themselves.”  This  latter  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  word  prime  is  the  correct 
one. 

The  divisions  of  the  ecclesiastical  day, 
which  M’ere  every  where  followed  by 
Chaucer,  and  for  each  of  which  particular 
oflSces  of  devotion  were  appointed,  con¬ 
sisted  of  matins,  prime,  tierce,  sext,  none, 
and  vespers.  There  was  another  ser¬ 
vice,  called  compline,  or  completorium,  to 
which  no  particular  hour  was  assigned,  it 
being  directed  to  be  observed  just  before 
retiring  to  rest.  Matins  began  at  mid¬ 
night  ;  prime  was  six  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing;  tierce,  nine;  sext,  twelve;  none, 
three;  and  vespers,  six.  Each  of  these 
terms  covered  the  whole  of  the  preced¬ 
ing  interval ;  ignorance  of  w'hich  circum¬ 
stance  has,  no  doubt,  occasioned  much  of 
the  confusion  that  has  arisen  on  this  sub¬ 
ject.  Thus,  as  soon  os  prime  was  passed, 
the  time  would  be  reckoned  as  so  much 
before  tierce  ;  and  from  mid-day,  or  tierce, 
it  would  be  considered  noon,  or  none,  up 
to  three  o’clock.  We  have  a  curious 
illustration  of  this  in  the  Shepherd's 
Calendar,  where  twelve  o’clock  is  called 
noon,  and  three  o’clock  high  noon.  In 
the  same  way  we  frequently  find  in  Chau¬ 
cer,  and  other  writers,  the  phrase  “  large 
prime,”  which  is  analogous  to  “  full 
noon,”  and  means  prime  arrived,  or 
nearly  so — at  its  full  development — that 
is,  six  o’clock,  or  very  close  upon  it. 

In  the  lines  quoted  by  Mr.  Wright, 
“prime  of  day”  is  to  be  understood 
either  in  a  figurative  sense,  which  derives 
some  color  or  probability  from  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  “  day” — or  literally  as  six 
o’clock.  The  latter  interpretation  is  in 
some  degree  supported  by  the  fact  that 
on  that  morning  the  monk  had  risen  ear¬ 
lier  than  usual,  and  might,  therefore,  be 
supposed  to  be  ready  for  dinner  before 
the  regular  hour.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
regular  dinner-hour  had  not  then  arrived, 
for  some  time  elapses  before  the  mer¬ 
chant  and  his  wife  go  to  dinner,  the  lady 
in  the  mean  w’hilc  calling  him  out  of  his 
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connting-hou«c,  and,  after  some  talk  to¬ 
gether,  going  with  him  to  hear  mass,  as 
was  customary  before  breaking  the  fast. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that 
it  is  not  always  easy  to  determine  witli 
certainty  the  meaning  intended  to  be 
conveyed  by  the  word  prime^  as  it  is 
employed  by  medieval  writers.  Even 
Chaucer,  who  is  generally  exact  in  his 
language,  ductnates  occasionally  between 
the  poetical  and  the  canonical  uses  of  the 
word.  We  can  keep  to  its  strict  defini¬ 
tion  only  where  the  word  is  used  in  con¬ 
nection  that  will  bear  it.  We  constantly 
hear  of  the  prime  without  reference  to 
any  particular  hour,  conveying  sometimes 
a  loose  indication  of  an  early  hour  of  the 
day,  and  sometimes  of  the  day  full-blown. 
People  are  generally  described  as  setting 
out  to  travel  long  before  prime.  In  the 
Canterbury  Tales  the  pilgrims  set  out 
in  the  spring  of  the  morning,  that  is, 
about  or  soon  after  dawn,  and  it  is  past 
prime  when  they  arrive  at  Deptford, 
which  means  past  six,  the  hour  of  prime. 
Popularly,  and  poetically,  prime  means 
the  dawn  or  spring  of  the  day,  as,  in  a 
similar  sense,  the  prime  time  of  the  year 
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is  spring,  the  French  printemps.  In 
adopting  either  interpretation,  the  reader 
of  medieval  literature  must  be  governed 
entirely  by  the  context. 

Mr.  Wright  says  that  the  hour  of 
breakfast  was  very  uncertain.  We  sus¬ 
pect  that  it  is  still  more  uncertain  whether 
there  was  such  a  meal  as  breakfast  at  all. 
Wo  have  no  evidence  of  any  repast  of 
that  nature ;  and  as  it  was  the  universal 
custom  not  to  taste  food  till  after  mass 
had  been  heard,  or  other  offices  of  devo¬ 
tion  performed,  and  some  indispensable 
household  drudgery  discharged,  the  pre¬ 
sumption  is  that  the  first  time  of  eating 
was  the  nine  o’clock  dinner.  Beside,  the 
preparation  for  dinner  must  have  fully 
occupied  all  the  available  time  on  hand. 
There  was  not  room  for  a  preliminary  en¬ 
tertainment  ;  and  the  utmost  we  can 
suppose,  in  the  way  of  refreshment  be¬ 
fore  dinner,  was  some  slight  flavor,  like 
the  early  cup  of  coflTee  of  the  French. 
But  even  this  is  mere  conjecture,  and  in 
any  case  the  term  breakfast  is  wholly  in¬ 
applicable. 

[to  bb  costikced.] 
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I  DRINK  with  a  goodly  company — 
With  the  sun  that  dips  his  beams, 
And  quaffs  in  loving  revelry 
The  pure  and  sparkling  streams ; 
The  laughing  streams 
That  catch  his  beams, 

To  flash  them  back  in  light ; 
The  glittering  streams 
Whose  ripple  gleams 
Like  liquid  diamonds  bright 

I  drink  with  a  blooming  company — 
With  flowers  of  every  hue. 

Whose  fragrant  lips  take  daily  sips 
Of  sweet  and  odorous  dew ; 

Of  morning  dew 
So  fresh  and  new. 

That  tenderly  distills 
The  balmy  dew. 

So  pure  and  true. 

That  every  petal  fills. 


I  drink  with  a  merry  company — 
With  every  bird  that  sings, 
Carolling  free  a  strain  of  glee. 

As  he  waves  his  airy  wings — 

Wild  soaring  wings — 

And  upward  springs 
Filling  the  air  with  songs ; 

The  woodland  rings. 

And  echo  flings 
The  warbling  notes  along. 

I  drink  with  a  noble  company — 

With  all  the  stately  trees 
That  spreads  their  leafy  shade  abroad, 
And  flutter  in  the  breeze ; 

The  plavful  breeze 
That  loves  to  please 
My  comrades  great  and  sma'l ; 

I’ll  drink  at  ease 
Pure  draughts  with  fiese — 
They’re  water-drinkers  all. 
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From  the  Popular  Science  ReTiew. 

ARTIFICIAL  PRECIOUS  STONES. 

BY  W.  G.  HOWGRAVE. 


Since  Sir  Humphry  Davy  first  disco¬ 
vered  the  diamond  to  be  pure  carbon,  un- 
inixed  with  any  other  substance,  various 
attempts  have  been  made  by  chemists  to 
produce  it,  and  other  precious  stones,  by 
artificial  means ;  and  it  may  not  be  unin¬ 
teresting  to  glance  at  some  of  these  es¬ 
says,  and  to  see  how  far  they  have  been 
attended  with  success. 

But  little  progress  has  as  yet  been 
made  toward  the  discovery  of  the  means 
of  imitating  the  natural  diamond,  men  of 
science  having  hitherto  been  baffled  in  all 
their  efforts  to  find  a  substance  capable  of 
dissolving  carbon,  the  chief  constituent  of 
that  crystal ;  and  indeed,  until  Despretz 
succeeded,  by  the  agency  of  electricity, 
in  actually  producing  minute  diamonds, 
the  manufacture  of  this  precious  stone 
seemed  as  chimerical  as  that  of  the  philo¬ 
sopher’s  stone,  so  perseveringly  sought 
after  by  the  ancient  alchemists.  Despretz 
found,  that  by  passing  a  powerful  galvanic 
current  through  a  point  of  charcoal  over 
which  a  platinum  wire  was  suspended, 
the  charcoal  was  volatilized  and  deposited 
on  the  wire  in  the  form  of  minute  crys¬ 
tals,  which,  on  examination  under  the 
microscope,  proved  to  be  true  diamonds. 
Since  the  discovery,  no  further  advance 
has  been  made  toward  the  solution  of 
this  interesting  problem. 

The  search  after  the  diamond  having 
proved  so  unsatisfactory  in  its  results, 
attention  was  directed  to  a  class  of  stones 
almost  as  simple  in  their  composition,  go¬ 
ing  under  the  generic  name  of  corundum. 
In  order  to  understand  the  experiments 
that  were  made,  and  the  difflculties  at¬ 
tending  them,  it  is  necessary  that  a  clear 
idea  should  be  obtained  of  the  composi¬ 
tion  and  distinctive  characteristics  of  the 
Stones  belonging  to  this  class.  I  wdll, 
therefore,  in  as  few  words  as  possible, 
give  a  description  of  their  nature  and 
properties. 


The  ruby,  sapphire,  oriental  topaz,  and 
several  other  precious  stones,  are  all  mere¬ 
ly  colored  varieties  of  a  mineral  called 
corundum,  or  white  sapphire,  the  compo¬ 
sition  of  which  was  stated  by  Chenevix  to 
be  alumina,  mixed  with  a  small  proportion 
of  silica  and  oxide  of  iron.  Dr.  Thomas 
Muir  and  othere  proved,  however,  that  it 
was  pure  alumina,  the  silica  found  by 
Chenevix  being  abraded  from  the  sub¬ 
stance  in  which  the  stones  were  imbed¬ 
ded.  All  the  varieties  of  corundum  crys¬ 
tallize  in  six-sided  prisms,  and  have  the 
curious  property  of  double  refraction  ; 
that  is,  causing  every  thing  that  is  looked 
at  through  them  to  appear  double.  Alu- 
I  mina,  the  oxyd  of  the  metal  aluminium, 
now  coming  into  such  frequent  use  in  the 
manufacture  of  articles  of  jewelry,  etc., 
was,  until  the  invention  of  the  oxyhydro- 
gen  blow’pipe,  supposed  to  be,  like  carbon, 
infusible  ny  any  degree  of  heat.  In  1837, 
however,  M.  Gaudin,  who  had  given  much 
attention  to  the  effects  produced  by  this 
then  newly-invented  means  of  generating 
heat  on  various  metallic  oxyds  formerly 
thought  unsusceptible  of  fusion,. attempted 
with  some  success  to  convert,  by  its  aid, 
the  apparently  infusible  alumina  into  crys¬ 
tals  similar  to  the  ruby  and  the  other  orien¬ 
tal  stones.  He  proceeded  by  submitting 
to  the  action  of  the  blowpipe  a  mixture  of 
alum  (sulph.ate  of  alumina  and  of  potash)  - 
and  chromate  of  potash,  which  he  phaced 
in  a  c.avity  of  anira.al  charcoal.  In  this 
manner  he  obtained  small  portions  of 
melted  alumina,  having  the  color  and 
hardness  of  the  ruby,  but  which  could  be 
easily  distinguished  from  it  by  their  im¬ 
perfect  transparence,  and  by  their  not 
possessing  the  property  of  double  refrac¬ 
tion.  All  subsequent  attempts  to  obtain 
crystals  of  alumina,  colored  like  the  pre¬ 
cious  oriental  stones,  have  failed  in  a  si¬ 
milar  manner ;  and  this  has  been  account¬ 
ed  for  by  the  discovery  only  lately  that 
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the  color  of  these  stones  is  not  due  to  a 
metallic  oxyd,  as  had  been  always  sup¬ 
posed, but  to  the  presence  of  some  organic 
coloring  matter.  The  application  of  this 
discovery  may  bring  us  nearer  than  we 
have  ever  yet  been  to  the  invention  of  a 
mode  of  producing  artificially  these  rare 
gems. 

The  next  step  in  this  direction  was 
made  by  the  manager  of  a  manufactory 
of  Sevres  porcelain,  named  Ehelmen,  who, 
ten  years  after  M.  Gaudin’s  experiments, 
found  out  a  way  of  obtaining  crystals  of 
corundum,  but  of  such  minute  proportions 
as  to  be  of  no  practical  use.  He  first 
discovered  that  boracic  acid,  which  had 
been  hitherto  supposed  to  be  absolutely 
fixed,  could  be  evaporated  by  the  intense 
heat  of  the  porcelain  ovens  ;  upon  this  it 
occurred  to  him  that  by  dissolving  alumi¬ 
na  in  boracic  acid,  which  could  be  done 
by  heat,  and  then  evaporating  the  liquid, 
it  would  be  possible  to  obtain  crystals  re¬ 
sembling  the  oriental  stones  ;  and  it  was 
found,  in  fact,  that  by  exposing  a  platinum 
capsule  containing  such  a  mixture  to  the 
heat  of  the  porcelain  oven  for  a  consider¬ 
able  time,  the  boracic  acid  was  evaporated, 
and  a  number  of  little  shining  crystals  of 
alumina  having  the  properties  and  appear¬ 
ance  of  small  precious  stones  were  left  ad¬ 
hering  to  the  capsule,  but  adhering  so 
tightly  that  it  was  found  impossible  to 
detach  them  entire. 

One  other  experiment  is  worthy  of  no¬ 
tice  before  proceeding  to  the  only  one 
which  had  any  practical  result ;  it  is  that  of 
M.  de  Senarmont,  who  obtained  similar  mi¬ 
croscopic  crystals  by  exposing  hydrate  of 
alumina,  or  alumina  combined  with  water, 
to  a  great  heat,  which  caused  the  W’ater 
to  evaporate,  and  left  the  crystals  at  the 
bottom  of  the  glass  tubes  in  which  the 
experiment  was  conducted. 

The  perseverance  of  M.  Gaudin,  who 
appears  never  to  have  abandoned  the  idea 
of  manufacuxring  precious  stones,  enabled 
him,  in  1857,  to  present  to  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  several  white  sapphires  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  very  simple  process,  and  of 
suflicient  size  to  be  used  as  jewels  in 
xvatches. 

The  following  is  the  mode  of  procedure 
by  which  M.  Gaudin  succeeded  in  produc¬ 
ing  these  crystals : 

In  a  crucible  lined  with  animal  charcoal 
are  placed  equal  parts  of  alum  and  sul¬ 
phate  of  potash,  previously  calcined  to 
expel  the  water.  With  this  mixture  the 
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crucible  is  half  filled ;  it  is  then  filled  up 
to  the  top  with  animal  charcoal,  the  lid 
is  put  on  and  cemented  in  its  place  with 
clay,  and  it  is  then  exposed  in  a  furnace, 
and  kept  at  a  white  heat  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour.  The  heat  and  the  reducing 
power  of  the  charcoal  cause  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  sulphuret  of  potassium,  which  fuses 
and  dissolves  the  alumina;  the  continued 
action  of  the  heat  partly  evaporates  this 
sulphuret  of  potassium,  and  the  alumina 
separates  in  the  form  of  little  crystals. 
On  opening  the  crucible,  a  black  mass, 
sparkling  with  brilliant  points,  is  found 
in  it,  which  consists  of  sulphuret  of  po¬ 
tassium  mixed  with  crystals  of  alumina. 
This  mass  is  afterward  placed  in  diluted 
nitro-hydrochloric  acid,  which  dissolves 
the  sulphuret,  and  lets  fall  the  qrystals  of 
alumina  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  where 
they  appear  as  a  coarse  powder,  and  seen 
through  a  microscope,  have  an  exact  re¬ 
semblance  in  form  to  the  natural  precious 
stones.  By  using  a  larger  crucible,  and 
exposing  it  to  the  action  of  the  fire  for  a 
longer  period,  M.  Gaudin  produced  crys¬ 
tals  of  much  greater  dimensions,  which, 
upon  examination,  proved  to  be  true  white 
sapphires,  and  were  even  superior  in  hard¬ 
ness  to  the  rubies  ordinarily  used  for  the 
jeweling  of  watches.  He  endeavored  to 
produce  colored  crystals  by  the  addition 
of  metallic  oxyds,  but  found  that  these 
were  invariably  reduced  into  metals  by 
the  action  of  the  charcoal.  The  success¬ 
ful  result  of  this  experiment  encourages 
us  to  hope  that  at  a  future  period  M. 
Gaudin,  or  some  one  else  possessed  of  his 
indomitable  perseverance,  may  discover 
some  substance  capable  of  dissolving  car¬ 
bon  in  a  similar  manner  to  that  in  which 
sulphuret  of  potassium  has  been  found  to 
dissolve  alumina,  by  which  the  problem 
of  the  artificial  production  of  that  beau¬ 
tiful  and  valuable  stone,  the  diamond,  will 
at  length  be  solved. 

Although  not  belonging  strictly  to  the 
subject  of  the  artificial  production  of  pre¬ 
cious  stones,  it  will  not,  perhaps,  be 
thought  inappropriate  to  notice  some  ex¬ 
periments  undertaken  by  Messrs.  Deville 
and  Wohler,  which  resulted  in  the  disco¬ 
very  of  a  crystal  strongly  resembling  the 
diamond  in  its  hardness  and  properties, 
although  of  a  different  composition.  This 
crystal  is  that  of  a  substance  called  boron, 
which  attracted  the  attention  of  Messrs. 
Deville  and  Wohler  on  account  of  its 
resemblance  to  carbon.  It  occurred  to 
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Utesc  gentlemen  that  a  substance  having 
such  a  great  similarity  to  the  element  of 
which  the  diamond  is  composed  would, 
in  all  probability,  if  crystallized,  have  some 
characteristics  in  common  with  that  gem. 
Tliey,  therefore,  set  to  work  to  find  some 
process  which  would  enable  them  to  re¬ 
duce  it  to  the  crystalline  form. 

Boron  is  only  found  in  nature  in  com¬ 
bination  with  oxygen,  as  boracic  acid, 
•and  in  union  with  soda  as  borax  ;  and  it 
had,  up  to  this  time,  been  obtained  from 
these  combinations  only  in  the  form  of  a 
brownish-green  powder,  insoluble  in  wa¬ 
ter,  possessing  many  of  the  properties  of 
carbon.  It  was  reserved  for  the  two  che¬ 
mists  whose  names  are  given  above  to 
produce  it  in  a  form  hitherto  unknown, 
by  the  following  process  : 

In  a  crucible  lined  with  animal  charcoal 
are  placed  eighty  grains  of  aluminium 
and  one  hundred  grains  of  boracic  acid  ; 
this  crucible  is  then  exposed  for  five  hours 
to  an  intense  heat,  which  causes  a  portion 
of  the  boracic  acid  to  part  with  its  oxygen 
to  the  aluminium.  After  it  has  been  taken 
from  the  furnace  and  allowed  to  cool,  it 
is  found  to  contain  a  sort  of  glass  com¬ 
posed  of  the  remainder  of  the  boracic 
acid  and  of  the  alumina  formed  during  ^ 
the  process  of  heating,  and  underneath 
this  a  gray  metallic  mass  sparkling  with 
crystals.  This  mass  consists  merely  of 
boron  imbedded  in  aluminium.  To  sepa¬ 
rate  the  boron,  the  mass  is  plunged  into 


boiling  caustic  soda,  which  dissolves  the  i 

aluminium,  and  is  afterward  treated  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  to  remove  all  traces  of  1 

iron,  and  with  a  mixture  of  nitrate  and  ' 

hydrofluoric  acids,  to  get  rid  of  any  sili-  • 

con  that  may  have  been  left  by  the  soda.  ^ 

After  all  these  processes  have  been  gone  - 

through,  the  boron  remains  alone. 

An  examination  of  the  boron  obtained 
in  this  W'ay  shows  what  a  great  analogy 
exists  between  it  and  carbon,  which,  as  j 

every  one  knows,  is  found  in  three  forms : 
uncrystallized  in  charcoal;  semi  -  crystal-  ■ 

lized  in  plumbago ;  and  crystallized  in  the 
diamond.  Similarly  the  boron  resulting 
from  the  above  experiment  is  found  to  ex-  ■ 

ist  in  three  forms,  namely,  in  black  flakes 
almost  as  hard  as  the  diamond ;  in  bril-  ! 

liant  prismatic  crystals  less  hard  than  the 
former  variety  ;  and  in  small,  beautifully- 
formed  reddish  crystals,  having  a  great  ^ 

resemblance  to  the  diamond.  These  crys-  i 

tals  are  as  hard  as  the  diamond  itself, 
and  may,  in  the  course  of  time,  should  , 

their  manufacture  be  brought  to  perfec¬ 
tion,  supersede  that  stone  in  many  of  its  ^ 

uses,  such  as  cutting  and  polishing  pre¬ 
cious  stones,  forming  jewels  in  watches, 
etc. ;  and  thus,  although  from  their  being  i 

unknown  in  nature  they  can  not  be  consi¬ 
dered  precious  stones,  the  discovery  of 
these  boron  diamonds  may  prove  of  more 
practical  value  than  all  the  attempts  at 
the  artificial  production  of  the  real  dia¬ 
mond. 


From  Chamberi’a  Jonrnal. 

THE  PYTHON  AND  PYTHONESS. 


Unless  the  historians  of  ancient  Rome  j 
are  guilty  of  gross  Munchansenism,  the 
serpent  race  have  greatly  degenerated  j 
since  one  of  their  tribe  staid  the  march 
of  the  legions  of  Regulus  on  the  banks  of 
the  Bagrada,  taxing  all  the  resources  of 
the  general,  and  all  the  courage  of  his 
troops,  and  remaining,  spite  of  defeat  and 
death,  master  of  the  field  of  battle,  by 
poisoning  the  waters  with  its  blood,  and 


polluting  the  air  with  its  decaying  flesh. 
This  hero  is  said  to  have  measured  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty  feet  in  length,  and  was 
evidently  allied  to  the  elephant-crushing 
reptiles  that  served  our  old  friend  Sin- 
bad’s  feathered  giant  for  a  meal.  Com¬ 
pared  to  such  monsters,  the  pythons  of 
modern  times  are  insignificant  creatures, 
and  yet,  as  foes,  they  are  by  no  means  to 
be  despised.  One  of  them  was  nearly 
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bringing  the  destructive  career  of  the 
mighty  hunter,  Gordon  Gumming,  to  an 
abrupt  conclusion.  While  tracking  game 
in  Southern  Africa,  that  famous  sports¬ 
man  saw  an  old  rock-snake  gliding  be¬ 
neath  a  mass  of  rocks,  and  was  seized 
with  a  desire  to  add  its  skin  to  his  wealth 
of  trophies,  but  was  somewhat  puzzled 
how  to  obtain  it  without  spoiling  its 
beauty.  After  a  moment’s  consideration, 
he  cut  a  tough  stick,  about  eight  feet 
long,  and  advanced  toward  his  wished-for 
prize.  Seizing  it  by  the  tail,  he  pulled 
away  with  a  will,  but  the  harder  he  pull¬ 
ed,  the  closer  the  python  drew  his  folds 
together,  and  he  was  fain  to  call  his  Afri¬ 
can  follower  to  his  assistance.  The  two 
plied  their  utmost  strength,  and  tugged 
so  vigorously,  that  the  serpent,  unable 
any  longer  to  endure  such  impertinence, 
suddenly  relaxed  its  coils,  faced  its  foes, 
aud  sprang  at  them  open-mouthed,  its 
sharp  teeth  just  missing  the  naked  legs 
of  the  bold  Scotchman.  Taken  aback  by 
this  unexpected  attack,  the  assailants  let 
go  their  hold,  and  the  python  at  once 
made  for  a  place  of  safety  ;  to  reach  this, 
it  had  to  cross  a  muddy  pool,  and,  in  at¬ 
tempting  the  passage,  was  brought  to  a 
stand  by  a  Shower  of  blows,  and  belabor¬ 
ed,  till  it  ceased  to  show  any  signs  of  life. 
Its  conqueror  then  slung  it  to  a  tree,  and 
appropriated  its  skin,  an  operation  under 
which  the  serpent  seemed  to  revive,  and 
caused  considerable  trouble  to  its  aston¬ 
ished  flayers.  The  skin  measured  four- 
teeu  feet ;  but  this  was  by  no  means  an 
extraordinary  specimen.  The  skeleton  of 
a  python  in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  exceeds  it  by  two 
feet  and  a  half ;  a  reticulated  python,  (the 
anaconda  of  Eastern  I’omance,)  presented 
to  Sir  Emerson  Tenneni  in  Ceylon,  meas¬ 
ured  seventeen  feet,  and  a  much  larger 
one  crossed  his  path  near  Puscivala.  It  is 
said  sometimes  to  attain  a  length  of  up¬ 
ward  of  thirty  feet. 

This  species  preys  upon  hog-deer,  and 
Boie  says  the  Asiatic  python  only  attacks 
the  smaller  quadrupeds ;  but  instances  are 
not  wanting  of  its  assaulting  even  men 
upon  favorable  opportunities.  One  of  the 
crew  of  a  Malay  proa,  that  anchored  oflF 
the  Isle  of  Celebes,  went  ashore  to  look 
for  betel-nuts.  Tired  out  with  his  search, 
he  lay  down  to  sleep  at  the  foot  of  a  large 
tree.  The  sailors  in  the  proa  were  sud¬ 
denly  startled  by  a  succession  of  screams, 
and  lauded  in  all  haste,  to  find  their  com- 
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rade,in  the  embraces  of  a  huge  python. 
The  serpent  soon  fell  a  victim  to  their 
united  attack,  but  their  unlucky  shipmate 
was  quite  dead,  his  head,  neck,  breast, 
and  thighs  being  completely  crushed  by 
the  constricting  folds,  while  his  wrist 
bore  the  marks  of  the  teeth  of  his  mur¬ 
derer.  Looking  upon  one  of  these  rep¬ 
tiles,  it  seems  almost  incredible  that  the 
python  should  be  able  to  swallow  the 
bulky  victims  he  loves  to  prey  upon  ;  but 
nature  has  provided  him  with  such  an 
elastic  frame,  and  such  extraordinary  di¬ 
gestive  powers,  that  it  is  hardly  necessary 
to  believe,  with  the  Cingalese,  that  he  as¬ 
sists  the  process  of  deglutition  by  draw¬ 
ing  himself  through  a  narrow  aperture 
between  two  trees.  Our  readers  will  be 
better  able  to  understand  the  python’s 
mode  of  operations  by  the  following  de¬ 
scription  of  one  taking  his  meal  at  the  Zo¬ 
ological  Gardens,  by  a  writer  in  the  Quar¬ 
terly  Review.  A  rabbit,  all  unwitting  of 
his  danger,  is  placed  in  the  den  by  the 
keeper,  and  amuses  himself  by  examining 
his  new  domicile,  without  troubling  him¬ 
self  about  the  regular  tenant.  “  Silently 
the  rock-snake  glides  over  the  stones,  un¬ 
curling  his  huge  folds,  which,  like  a  ca 
ble,  seem  to  move  as  though  by  some 
unseen  agency  from  without,  looks  for  an 
instant  upon  his  unconscious  victim,  and 
the  next  has  twisted  him  with  his  cruel 
jaws.  His  constricting  folds  are  twisted 
as  swiftly  as  a  whip-lash  round  his  shriek¬ 
ing  prey,  and  for  ten  minutes  more  the 
snake  lies  still,  maintaining  his  mortal 
knot  until  his  prey  is  dead,  when,  seizing 
him  by  the  ears,  he  draws  him  through 
his  vice-like  grasp,  crushing  every  bone, 
and  elongating  the  body,  preparatory  to 
devouring  it.  The  boa  and  the  rock- 
snake  always  swallow  their  prey  head¬ 
foremost.  How  is  that  neck  and  deli¬ 
cate  head  to  make  room  for  that  bulky 
rabbit?  thinks  the  spectator.  Present¬ 
ly  he  sees  the  jaws  gape,  and  slowly  the 
reptile  draws  himself  over,  rather  than 
swallows,  the  prey,  as  you  draw  a  stock¬ 
ing  upon  your  leg.  The  huge  lump  de¬ 
scends  lower  and  lower  beneath  the  speck¬ 
led  scales,  which  seem  to  stare  with  dis¬ 
tension,  and  the  monster  coils  himself 
once  more  to  digest  his  meal  in  quiet.” 
Such  a  dinner  will  satisfy  him  for  a  long 
time ;  a  goat,  that  occupied  nearly  two 
hours  and  a  half  in  the  above  process, 
sei*ved  a  great  python  on  board  H.M.S. 
Alceste  for  a  month.  Glutton  as  he  is. 
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the  python,  like  most  reptiles,  is  capable 
of  bearing  abstinence.  Mr.  Crisp  dissect¬ 
ed  one  that  had  fasted  ten  months  with¬ 
out  any  apparent  diminution  in  size,  and 
another  belonging  to  the  Zoological  So¬ 
ciety  lived  for  twenty  two  months  with¬ 
out  tasting  food. 

Despite  its  bulk,  the  python  does  not 
lack  activity.  Sir  E.  Belcher,  when  com¬ 
manding  in  the  Philippine  Archipelago, 
had  one  presented  to  him  which  meas¬ 
ured  sixteen  feet  in  length.  One  day, 
just  as  it  had  drawn  its  folds  round  an  un¬ 
fortunate  chicken,  a  tender-hearted  look¬ 
er-on  entreated  that  the  fowl’s  life  might 
be  spared.  The  ship’s  surgeon  intro¬ 
duced  his  arm  in  order  to  release  the 
bird,  but  immediately  that  he  did  so,  the 
incensed  reptile  threw  back  his  head,  un¬ 
wound  his  coils,  and  darling  at  the  in¬ 
truder,  seized  the  ball  of  his  thumb  with 
his  sharp  teeth,  and  the  rash  doctor 
found  it  no  easy  task  to  extricate  him¬ 
self  from  their  hold.  So,  with  a  sudden 
dash  fi-om  its  lair  in  the  tall  tropical 
vegetation,  the  python  strikes  down  its 
prey  ere  it  presses  the  breath  of  life  out 
with  its  deadly  folds.  Coiled  round  some 
forest  giant,  it  lies  in  wait  above  the 
waters  of  its  native  region,  ready  to  dart 
down  upon  any  animal  seeking  to  as¬ 
suage  its  thirst.  In  the  better  known 
species,  the  rudimentary  limbs,  for  which 
the  python  is  remarkable,  are  very  small ; 
but  Mr.  Russell,  in  his  work  on  Indian 
serpents,  mentions  a  python  furnished 
with  spurs  as  large  as  those  of  a  pai’- 
tridge,  which  served  it  as  weapons  of 
offense. 

The  python  is  found  in  Africa,  New- 
Ilolland,  Ceylon,  Borneo,  Hindustan,  ai>d 
various  parts  of  the  Asiatic  continent, 
and  is  distinguished  from  its  American 
relative,  the  boa,  by  its  inter-maxillary 
teeth,  and  having  the  scales  beneath  the 
tail  divided  into  two  rows,  or  composed 
of  double  instead  of  single  plates.  The 
Javan  Ular-sawa,  or  serpent  of  the  rice- 
fields,  one  of  the  largest,  if  not  largest 
of  its  kind,  has  an  extensive  habitat,  be¬ 
ing  found  from  the  western  coast  of  Afri¬ 
ca,  through  the  interior  of  Asia,  as  far 
east  as  China  and  Java.  The  Python 
Sebcn,  the  Fetich-snake  of  Western  Afri¬ 
ca,  boasts  its  temples,  its  priests,  and  its 
votive  maidens,  its  offerings  of  delicate 
meats,  fine  apparel,  and  valuable  jewels  ; 
while  the  Natal  rock-snake,  (P.  Natal- 
erntis,)  alUiough  not  actually  worshiped. 


bears  a  charmed  life  as  far  as  the  natives 
are  concerned,  from  a  belief  that  any  one 
venturing  to  maltreat  the  reptile  will  be 
sure  to  suffer  for  it  sooner  or  later.  The 
rock-python  (P.  molnrua)  is  the  Regent’s 
Park  heroine  of  a  hundred  eggs,  the 
topic  of  conversation  in  all  naturalist!  ccir- 
cles.  This  interesting  lady-serpent  took 
up  her  abode  in  the  Zoological  Gai  dens 
eleven  years  ago,  and  may  possibly  be  the 
identical  python  which,  out  of  temper  at 
being  removed  from  the  old-fashioned 
box  in  which  its  kind  were  ■wont  to 
be  cabined  and  confined,  to  its  present 
roomier  quarters,  tested  the  strength  of 
the  plate-glass  by  dashing  furiously  at 
an  innocent  spectator,  and  disabling  it¬ 
self  for  months.  The  pythoness  has  cer¬ 
tainly  borne  captivity  uncommonly  well, 
growing,  if  not  in  beauty,  in  size  and 
strength,  her  durance  vile  being  render¬ 
ed  less  irksome  by  the  loving  attention  of 
her  lesser  half,  a  python,  small  indeed, 
compared  to  herself,  but  by  no  means  of 
contemptible  proportions. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  year, 
the  circumference  of  the  pythoness  in¬ 
creased  to  such  a  degree  as  to  excite  the 
alarm  of  her  keeper,  who,  finding  that 
she  had  not,  like  one  of  her  tribe,  swal¬ 
lowed  a  blanket,  or,  like  another,  devour¬ 
ed  her  companion,  was  puzzled  to  account 
for  the  alteration  in  the  appearance  of 
his  charge  ;  and  it  tvas  only  a  few  days 
before  the  mystery  was  satisfactorily  solv¬ 
ed  that  the  real  cause  was  suspected.  On 
the  fifteenth  of  January,  it  was  discover¬ 
ed  that  the  pythoness  had  excluded  rather 
more  than  a  hundred'  dirty-white,  leath¬ 
ery-looking  eggs.  The  effect  of  this  ma¬ 
ternal  effort  was  veiy  different  to  what 
might  reasonably  have  been  expected ;  in¬ 
stead  of  gorging  four  or  eight  rabbits  at 
a  meal,  as  had  been  her  custom,  she 
spurned  all  food  that  was  proffered,  al¬ 
though  she  continued  to  drink  freely  ; 
while,  singularly  enough,  the  male  python, 
hitherto  contented  to  dine  on  peas,  made 
up  in  some  measure  Ihr  his  lady’s  want 
of  appetite,  and  disqualified  himself  for 
enrollment  in  the  Vegetarian  Society. 
Meantime,  the  pythoness  coiled  herself 
above  her  eggs,  covering  nearly  the  whole 
of  them,  and  has  ever  since  been  most 
assiduous  in  the  performance  of  her  incu¬ 
batory  duties  ;  not  with  good  temper,  it 
must  owned,  for  she  had  not  only  threat¬ 
ened  her  keeper  for  offering  to  disturb 
her,  but  repulsed  even  the  affectionate 
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approaches  of  her  consort.  Up  to  the 
time  at  which  wo  write,  her  fast  has  re¬ 
mained  unbroken  without  any  signs  of  at¬ 
tenuation. 

The  present  is  not  the  first  instance  of 
a  python  incubating  her  eggs  in  captivity. 
In  1841,  one  at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  in 
Paris,  after  two  months'  labor,  hatched 
eight  eggs  out  of  fifteen.  Professor  Val¬ 
enciennes  then  ascertained  that  the  heat 
of  the  incubatory  serpent  was  ten  or 
twelve  degrees  centigrade  above  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  surrounding  objects.  Care¬ 
ful  experiments  at  the  Zoological  Gar¬ 
dens  confirm  those  of  the  Professor.  On 
the  twelfth  of  February,  the  temperature 
between  the  coils  of  the  pythoness  was 
very  little  more  than  six  degrees  (Fah¬ 
renheit^  above  that  of  the  male  python, 
inhabiting  the  same  compartment,  and 
subject  to  exactly  the  same  external  in¬ 
fluences  ;  eighteen  days  after,  there  was 
a  difference  of  no  less  than  twenty  de¬ 
grees,  the  heat  of  the  incubating  female 
having  increased  from  eighty-one  degrees 
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six  minutes  to  ninety-six  degrees.  As 
might  have  been  expected,  this  interest¬ 
ing  event  has  excited  some  discussion, 
the  majority  of  modem  naturalists  being 
in  accord  with  the  authority  who  has  so 
lately  declared  that  “  no  reptile  is  known 
to  hatch  its  eggs.”  Mr.  Waterton  has 
not  hesitated  to  declare  such  a  proceed¬ 
ing  “  an  impossible  process.  Dame  Na¬ 
ture  can  not  sanction  it.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  in  the  composition  of  a  snake  that 
can  produce  it.  The  body  of  a  snake 
is  hard,  and  solid,  and  scaly,  qualities 
quite  useless  in  hatching  eggs,  which  re¬ 
quire  warmth,  and  smoothness,  and  plia¬ 
bility  when  birds  sit  on  them ;  and  heat 
and  dryness  when  hatched  by  the  artificial 
warmth  of  the  atmosphere.”  Time  will 
show  how  far  this  dictum  is  justified ;  we 
certainly  shall  not  be  greatly  surprised  if 
the  non-incubatory  theory  is  overthrown, 
remembering  that  the  impossibilities  of 
one  generation  of  naturalists  have,  before 
this,  become  the  familiar  facts  of  their 
successors. 


From  the  London  Review. 
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This  is  “poetry  iu  prose”  in  very  deed. 
We  have  seldom  met  with  a  more  deli¬ 
cious  book.  In  the  word-pictures  of  The 
Near  Horizons^  the  amiable  authoress 
carries  a  perfect  witchery  in  her  pencil. 
She  makes  us  see  in  her  own  light,  and 
feel  as  she  feels.  A  thousand  of  the 
things  she  tells  of,  we  have  seen  and  felt, 
again  and  again,  but  we  never  thought 
of  describing  them — touching  appeals  to 
our  natural  sense  of  the  beautiful,  and 
awakening  almost  recoUections  of  what  is 
yet  so  general  and  common,  that  no  par¬ 
ticular  case  is  remembered.  We  never 
thought  that  these  incidents  in  manners, 
and  little  bits  of  scenery,  and  little  things 
in  those  little  bits,  were  ever  so  to  strike 
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the  eye  again,  and  fetch  up  feelings  one 
thought  to  be  liopelessly  gone.  Here  all 
nature,  not  the  vast  and  combined  alone, 
but  the  minute  details,  are  all  “  retouched 
again.”  It  is  the  next  best  thing  to  actual 
walks  and  visits  with  the  painter,  thus 
to  live  over  again  these  pictured  scenes 
of  w'hat  is  true  and  beautiful  in  all  lands, 
and  therefore  always  all  our  own.  We 
could  crowd  our  page  with  illustrations  of 
the  power  of  her  pen.  Take  this  : 

“  How  charming  a  village  is  !  How  charm¬ 
ing  those  fountains  with  wooden  basins — if  the 
village  be  rich  with  stone  ones,  the  water  trick¬ 
ling  down  and  running  over  I  In  the  evening, 
the  cows  come  heavily  by,  drink  slowly,  and 
return  to  their  stalls,  scattering  sparkling  drops 
from  their  cool,  wet  muzzles.  The  pleasant 
smell  of  hay  is  wafted  from  the  open  barn. 
Women  come  and  gn,  and  wash  vegetables  at 
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the  fountain.  Men  seated  before  their  houses 
shsrpen  their  scythes  and  fill  the  air  with  me¬ 
tallic  notes.  Children  sing  and  dabble,  and 
heap  up  handfuls  of  fine  sand.  Hens  8»ek  their 
fooa  with  that  little,  anxious,  monotonous  cluck, 
that  protest  of  a  good  housewife  who  sighs  each 
time  she  puts  by  a  millet-veed.  Cocks,  proudly 
thrown  back  on  their  tails,  send  forth  a  war¬ 
like  cry,  which  gets  repeated  by  all  the  sultans 
near.” 

Again': 

“  There  is  one  exquisite  hour  in  an  oak-wood 
—  that  particular  moment  in  spring  when  the 
underwood  is  all  green,  while  the  old  trees  are 
not  yet  fully  out  At  their  feet  there  is  an  in¬ 
veterate  entanglement  of  honeysuckle,  elder- 
bush,  and  clematis,  all  vigorous,  full-grown,  in 
the  first  glory  of  their  first  leaves,  with  tall 
plants  intermingled ;  while  above,  at  a  great 
hight,  spreads  the  light  dome  of  the  mighty 
trees.  Look  where  you  will,  it  is  luminous. 
There  is  above  you  rather  a  green  cloud,  an 
emerald  transparency,  than  decided  verdure. 
The  very  atmosphere  is  green.  Green  seems 
floating  in  the  air,  blending  with  the  blue  of 
the  sky.  There  are  none  of  the  intense  tones 
of  summer ;  none  of  the  warm  coloring,  the 
broad,  massive  touches  of  July ;  every  thing  is 
distinct,  every  where  there  is  shade;  and  against 
the  soft  green  of  the  5  oung  foliage  you  can  trace 
the  bold  outline  of  the  dark  trunks  and  the 
gnarled  branches  of  the  oaks.” 

But  Madame  de  Gasparin  is  as  clever 
in  depicting  the  heart  in  its  nicer  shades 
of  grief  and  joy  as  in  picturing  the  outer 
world.  It  is  not  an  art  she  possesses, 
except  so  far  as  the  art  of  expression  is 
concerned ;  hers  is  a  gift.  She  discerns 
the  spirit  of  her  subjects ;  it  is  the  dis¬ 
section  of  the  living,  without  cruelty  or 
evil  curiosity.  She  puts  her  finger  on  the 
pulsations  of  the  living  heart,  and  tells  its 
beatings.  It  is  a  joyous  thing  to  weep 
with  her,  as  well  as  to  bound  with  her  in 
exultations.  We  feel  that  she  has  told 
us  the  truth,  and  that  it  is  which  impress¬ 
es  and  pleases. 

Take  as  a  specimen  the  following  pic¬ 
ture  of  a  sjck-chamber  : 

“  There  was  an  unnatural  stillness  in  the  air ; 
in  that  quiet  room,  entered  and  left  so  noise¬ 
lessly,  where  meals  were  taken  at  regular  hours; 
where  in  the  evenings  the  father  sat  reading  to 
himself  by  the  lamp-light,  while  the  mother 
sewed,  and  there  brood^  a  deeper  sadness,  a 
more  intense  woe  than  bursts  of  weeping  ever 
expressed. 

”  The  darkest  despairs  are  the  most  silent ; 
snd  it  was  one  of  these  that  the  heart  of  Rose 
concealed ;  no  disappointed  love,  no  foolish 
hopes  deceived.  No ;  but  let  her  thoughts  turn 
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where  they  would,  from  her  first  days  to  her 
last,  she  could  not  find  one  happy  moment  — 
not  one.  And,  now,  where  was  she  going  ? 
What  would  be  her  iate  in  the  presence  of  that 
God  from  whom  she  had  asked  nothing  had 
received  nothing  ?  In  her  hours  of  pride,  in¬ 
deed,  she  tried  to  contend  with  him ;  but  her 
daring  only  left  her  more  desolate,  the  darkness 
thickened,  she  was  appalled  at  herself. 

“  One  evening  it  was  getting  dark ;  the  wind 
was  driving  the  snow-showers  along  the  deso¬ 
late  streets ;  you  heard  nothing  except  the  wood¬ 
en  shoes  of  some  belated  frequenter  of  the  pub¬ 
lic-house.  It  was  cold,  gloomy ;  the  lamp  was 
not  yet  lighted  ;  the  father  was  musing,  his 
back  against  the  stove ;  the  mother,  with  her 
elbow  resting  on  the  window,  watched  the  fall  • 
ing  flakes,  one  side  of  her  face  whitened  by  the 
reflection.  Rose  was  motionless  in  the  large 
bed,  breathing  unevenly ;  she  seemed  dozing.” 

A  scene  of  tender  mutual  forgiveness 
follows,  which  we  are  to  attribute  to  the 
manifestation  of  Divine  forgiveness,  al¬ 
though  that  is  not  made  so  clear  as  we 
could  wish. 

“But  as  for  her,  an  ineffable  rapture  filled 
her  heart.  Heaven  awaited  her ;  earth,  before 
relinquishing,  lavished  on  her  all  its  treasures. 
In  an  instant,  like  one  who  gleans  in  haste,  her 
hand  snatched  all  the  richest  sheaves.  A  mo¬ 
ment  is  a  thousand  years  to  one  about  to  en  er 
on  eteinal  day.  She  had  reaped  all,  she  re¬ 
gretted  nothing.  Of  the  love  of  her  father  and 
her  mother  nothing  henceforth  could  deprive 
her;  the  love  of  her  God  shone  round  about 
her.  In  this  glory  she  departed. 

“  The  Lord  has  sudden  unfoldings,  such  as 
these,  for  souls  long  closed.  For  beateij-down 
stalks  he  has  looks  which  ripen  into  golden  har¬ 
vests.  He  has  warm  rains  for  parched-up 
grounds.  He  has  royal  compassions  at  which 
the  hosts  of  angels  break  into  hallelujahs  of 
praise  that  ring  from  heaven  to  heaven.” 

We  wish  we  could  quote  .1  beautiful  pa¬ 
per,  “Dovecot;”  a  picture  of  poverty  fight¬ 
ing  against  pauperism,  and  determined  to 
win.  Our  authoress  rightly  says  :  “  All 
the  charity  in  the  world  never  yet  made 
up  lor  work.  More  than  bread,  more 
than  help  of  any  kind,  the  old  upholsterer 
craved  for  occupation,  craved  to  work  at 
his  trade.”  A  favorite  old  arm-chair  is 
put  into  his  hands.  “The  old  upholsttr- 
er’s  face  lit  up ;  in  two  seconds  he  grew 
ten  years  younger ;  his  forehead  lost  its 
wrinkles  ;  his  chest  expanded  ;  he  l  ubbed 
his  hands  ;  what  the  sympathy  of  the 
wife,  the  charity  of  the  benevolent,  never 
could  have  done,  work  —  his  work — did. 
His  status  returned;  his  youth,  his  vigor, 
his  prospects.” 
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The  brighter  part,  however,  is  The 
Heavenly  Horizons^  full  also  of  true  poetry 
and  freshness  of  reasoning,  which,  by  the 
play  of  fancy  which  pervades  it,  becomes 
interesting  as  well  as  instructive.  The 
chapter  on  “  The  Authority  on  which  I 
Rest  ”  is  of  this  character  : 

The  Bible  contains  mysteries ;  God  forbid 
that  I  should  seek  to  lift  the  vail !  The  Bible 
contains  deep  sayings ;  these  belong  to  the  dis¬ 
cerning  and  wise.  The  Bible  uses  transparent 
images;  simple  parables  spoken  to  fishermen, 
to  shepherds ;  these  are  for  us.  For  us  too  the 
natural  language,  the  positive  meaning,  the 
words  taken  for  what  they  are  worth  !  Ah !  if 
the  Jews  had  only  received  in  their  literal  sense, 
as  they  were  presented  to  them  in  their  reveal¬ 
ing  details,  the  poverty  of  Jesus,  the  thirty 
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pieces  of  silver,  the  lots  cast  for  the  coat,  the 
rich  man’s  grave,  and  so  many  others.” 

Pleasant  as  is  the  perusal  of  such  a 
book  as  this,  its  chief  value  is  to  those 
Christians  who  can  supply  what  is  want¬ 
ing.  This  beautiful  book  supposes  you 
know  much  experimentally  of  coming  to 
the  Saviour,  and  of  the  life  of  faith  by 
spiritual  union  with  the  glorified  Head  of 
the  Church.  To  those  unlearned  in  the 
way  of  faith,  we  fear  there  is  some  dan¬ 
ger  of  its  leaving  them  too  near  the  re¬ 
gions  of  religious  sentimentality ;  while  to 
the  spiritual  by  renewal  of  heart,  of  re¬ 
fined  sentiments,  and  intellectual  culture, 
it  will  prove  a  fountain  of  joy  for  earth’s 
sorrows,  by  leading  to  the  throne  of  God 
and  of  the  Lamb  in  heaven. 


From  the  Popular  Science  Rerlew. 
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BY  ISAAC  ASHE,  B.A.,  T.C.D.,  L.M. 


The  ingenuity  and  yet  simplicity  of  I 
contrivance  which  the  Creator  so  abun- 1 
dantly  displays  in  every  department  of 
nature  is,  perhaps,  nowhere  so  highly 
manifested  as  when  he  designs  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  existence  and  enjoyment 
of  a  sentient  and  conscious  being ;  and 
doubtless  it  is  to  be  anticipated,  that  as 
his  creatures  rise  in  the  scale  of  conscious 
beings,  so  much  the  more  abundant  care 
would  be  bestowed  in  insuring  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  their  more  highly  endowed  and 
more  exquisitely  sensitive  frames.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  we  have  in  Man  the  head 
of  the  terrestrial  creation,  the  greatest 
amount  and  the  most  exquisite  adapta¬ 
tion  of  contrivance,  the  highest  evidence 
of  design,  and  not  only  so,  but  of  the  ben¬ 
eficence  and  goodness  of  the  Designer, 
and  of  his  intention  to  render  the  human 
body  in'  every  respect  a  suitable  and  pleas¬ 
ant  abode  for  the  rational  spirit  destined 
for  a  time  to  inhabit  it. 

Hence,  although  there  must  always 


exist  a  considerable  repugnance  at  first  to 
the  investigation  of  the  structure  of  the 
body,  yet,  when  this  is  overcome  by  the 
force  of  habit  and  professional  duty,  the 
beauties  which  are  revealed  in  that  struc¬ 
ture  are  such  as  to  fill  with  delight  the 
thinking  and  intelligent  mind  which  finds 
pleasure  in  witnessing  the  exquisite  ada|»- 
talion  of  means  to  the  end  which  is  to  be 
accomplished. 

The  organ  whose  structure  we  have 
selected  as  the  subject  of  the  present 
sketch  is  the  heart  —  one  which  has  al¬ 
ways  struck  us  as  a  masterpiece  of  in¬ 
genious  design,  perhaps,  not  to  be  ex¬ 
ceeded  by  any  part  of  the  body,  even  the 
eye  or  ear,  and  one  whose  beauties  are 
less  generally  known  than  those  of  either 
of  these  organs. 

The  heart,  then,  as  all  our  readers 
know,  is  the  principal  means  by  which 
the  vital  fluid,  the  blood,  is  sent  to  every 
part  of  the  body  by  a  process  of  pump¬ 
ing  quite  analogous  to  what  is  seen  in  an 
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ordinary  forcing-purap,  though  of  much 
more  delicate  ana  perfect  construction  ; 
indeed,  it  seems  highly  probable  that  the 
principle  of  the  forcing-pump  was  borrow¬ 
ed  from  this  organ. 

Now,  what  are  the  objects  which 
have  to  be  accomplished  in  this  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  blood,  and  how  is  the  heart 
adapted  to  their  attaintment ;  and  what 
are  the  contrivances  for  the  avoidance  of 
those  dangers  which  would,  mechanically, 
be  most  likely  to  occur  ? 

First  of  all,  a  supply  of  nourishment 
has  to  be  furnished  to  every  part  of  the 
body,  no  structure  or  organ  being  omit¬ 
ted  ;  secondly,  waste  material  has  to  be 
taken  op  and  removed  from  the  system 
after  it  has  served  its  purposes  there  ; 
and  both  these  objects  are  accomplished 
by  the  circulating  vital  fluid,  the  first  by 
a  transudation  of  the  watery  part  of  the 
blood  through  the  pores  of  the  walls 
of  those  minute  capillaries  which  ramify 
through  every  portion  of  the  body,  and 
which  are  too  minute  to  permit  the  red 
corpuscles  of  the  blood  to  escape,  the 
function  of  these  latter  apparently  being  to 
vivify  the  watery  portion  or  serum  of  the 
blood,  which  is  the  nutrient  fluid  :  while 
the  second  of  the  objects  above  mention¬ 
ed  is  attained  by  the  blood  circulating 
through  various  organs  in  the  body,  whose 
special  function  it  is  to  remove  used-up  ma¬ 
terial  by  peculiar  vital  processes,  of  which 
nothing  farther  is  known  than  this,  that 
they  are  effected  by  the  same  transuda¬ 
tion  of  serum  through  the  walls  of  the 
capillaries,  or,  in  the  case  of  the  lungs, 
with  which  we  are  at  present  most  con¬ 
cerned,  by  a  similar  passage  of  carbonic 
acid  and  water  out  through  the  walls  of 
the  air-cells  of  which  the  lungs  are  com¬ 
posed,  while  oxygen  at  the  same  time 
passes  in  by  a  similar  process. 

Through  the  other  secreting  and  ex¬ 
creting  organs,  the  blood,  or  a  portion  at 
least  of  it,  passes  in  the  course  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  circulation  of  the  bod jr,  but  through 
the  lungs  the  whole  of  it  passes  by  a 
separate  circulation  quite  distinct  from 
that  of  the  body,  and  called  the  pul¬ 
monic  circulation.  Since  the  heart,  then, 
has  to  effect  two  distinct  circulations,  it 
is  necessary  that  it  should  be  in  effect 
double ;  and  such  is,  in  fact,  the  case,  so 
that  physiologically  there  are  two  quite 
distinct  hearts  in  man  and  the  higher 
animals,  although  anatomically  the  two 
m'e  joined  together.  There  are,  there¬ 


fore,  four  chambers,  two  for  receiving 
the  blood,  the  first  on  its  return  from  the 
body,  the  second  on  its  return  from  the 
lungs  —  these  are  called  “  auricles” — and 
two  for  expelling  the  blood  through  the 
circulation,  the  first  through  the  pulmo¬ 
nic  circulation,  and  the  second  through 
the  systemic  circulation,  or  that  of  the 
body ;  these  chambers  are  called  “  ven¬ 
tricles.”  In  the  heart  of  fishes  there  are 
but  two  chambers,  one  auricle  and  one 
ventricle ;  in  Batrachia,  there  are  three 
chambers,  two  auricles  and  a  ventricle  ; 
while  in  reptiles  the  ventricle  has  a  par¬ 
tition  which  is  imperfect  in  the  lower 
classes,  so  that  their  heart  has  virtually 
only  three  cavities,  but  which  becomes 
perfect  in  the  crocodiles,  so  that  theirs, 
like  that  of  birds  and  mammalia,  is  com¬ 
posed  of  four  cavities. 

This  four-chambered  heart  is  a  muscle, 
and  acts  by  means  of  muscular  force. 
What  the  agent  may  be  which  irritates 
this  muscle  and  so  causes  it  to  contract, 
has  been  a  subject  of  much  discussion  ; 
but  it  is  now  generally  considered  that 
this  agent  is  oxygen,  which  is  received 
into  the  blood  in  the  lungs,  and  stimu¬ 
lates  the  muscular  contractility  of  the 
heart  through  the  nerves  of  the  organ. 
This  muscular  action  of  the  heart  is  al¬ 
most  entirely  beyond  the  control  of  the 
will,  as  indeed  are  all  the  vital  actions  of 
body ;  yet  instances  have  been  related  of 
persons  who  were  able  to  stop  the  heart’s 
action  at  will,  and  in  one  case  this  experi¬ 
ment  was  carried  too  far,  and  the  indi¬ 
vidual  died  by  the  mere  act  of  his  owni 
will.  On  the  other  hand,  the  heart  wilL 
continue  its  regular  pulsations  for  a  long 
time  after  its  removal  from  the  body,,  and 
of  course  the  death  of  the  animal ;  and  the 
lower  the  creature  in  the  scale  of  crea¬ 
tion,  the  longer  will  this  action  continue 
so  that  the  heart  of  a  sturgeon  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  beat  as  long  as  twenty-four  hours 
after  its  removal  from  the  creature. 

Through  this  four  -  chambered  heart, 
then,  the  blood  must  pass  in  one  direc 
tion  only,  and  not  indiscriminately  back¬ 
wards  or  forwards ;  and  to  effect  this 
there  is  a  whole  series-  of  beautiful  con¬ 
trivances.  To  begin  with  the  first  cham¬ 
ber,  namely,  the  right  auricle.  As  this 
chamber  is  dilating  after  each  contrac¬ 
tion,  it  receives  the  blood  which  has  been, 
collected  from  all  parts  of  the  body  into- 
two  enormous  veins,,  and  it  also  receives 
blood  from  some  small  veins  which  come 
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from  the  substance  of  the  heart  itself — 
for  this  organ  has,  of  course,  to  supply 
blood  to  nourish  its  own  muscular  sub¬ 
stance —  but  some  force  is  wanting  be¬ 
sides  the  mere  dilatation  of  the  auricle  in 
order  to  insure  its  being  properly  filled 
with  blood,  especially  in  the  case  of  the 
vein,  which,  coming  from  the  lower  parts 
of  the  body,  has  to  send  its  blood  against 
the  force  of  gravity,  and  accordingly  these 
two  large  veins  are  provided  with  muscu¬ 
lar  coats  for  a  short  distance  back  from 
the  auricle.  There  is  a  large  opening  be¬ 
tween  this  auricle  and  the  second  cham¬ 
ber,  namely,  the  right  ventricle,  an  open¬ 
ing  large  enough  to  admit  the  tops  of 
three  fingers,  and  some  of  the  blood  flows 
through  this  opening  at  once,  but  the 
greater  part  of  it  fills  the  auricle  which  will 
contain  about  two  ounces.  It  fills  slow¬ 
ly,  but  the  moment  it  is  full  it  makes  an 
extremely  quick  contraction,  by  which  it 
forces  nearly  the  whole  of  the  blood 
through  the  opening  into  the  right  ven¬ 
tricle.  Quick  as  this  contraction  is,  oc¬ 
cupying  about  the  eighth  part  of  a  se¬ 
cond,  it  can  be  observed  to  begin  where 
the  great  veins  enter  the  auride,  and  to 
extend  gradually  over  to  the  opening  into 
the  ventricle;  and  this  is  just  what  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  insure  the  driving  of  the  blood  grad¬ 
ually  from  behind  forward  into  the  ven¬ 
tricle,  and  the  blood  can  not  return  up 
the  veins  because  the  muscular  contrac¬ 
tion  of  their  coats  prevents  it,  in  addition 
to  which  there  is  a  most  beautiful  set  of 
valves  in  the  inside  of  the  veins  which 
only  open  toward  the  heart,  so  that  the 
blood  can  pass  that  way,  but  not  back¬ 
ward.  In  the  smaller  veins  of  the  body 
a  pair  of  these  valves  can  be  seen  at  about 
every  quarter  inch,  but  they  do  not  exist 
in  the  very  small  veins,  nor  in  the  great 
vein  which  comes  into  the  right  auricle 
from  above  ■;  for,  under  ordinary  circum¬ 
stances,  the  blood  is  prevented  from 
flowing  backward  in  this  by  the  force  of 
gravity,  and  under  extraordinary  circum¬ 
stances  it  is  sometimes  necessary  that  it 
should  flow  back  through  it,  as  will  be  ex¬ 
plained  shortly.  Tlie  walls  of  the  auricle 
are  very  smooth,  so  as  to  allow  the  blood 
to  pass  freely  along  them,  and  they  are 
not  very  strong,  as  they  only  have  to  force 
the  blood  into  the  next  chamber,  which 
is  gradually  opening  to  receive  it.  As 
soon  as  this  chamber,  the  right  ventricle, 
is  full,  it  also  contracts,  but  much  more 
slowly  than  the  auricle,  since  it  has  to  over- 
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come  much  greater  resistance,  for  it  has 
to  force  the  blood  along  the  pulmonary 
artery,  and  through  all  the  capillary  ves¬ 
sels  of  the  air-cells  of  the  lungs.  And  to 
effect  this,  its  walls  are  very  strong  and 
furnished  with  several  muscular  bands  in¬ 
side,  which  contract  at  the  same  time  that 
the  walls  are  contracting,  and  so  both 
help  the  wall,  as  it  were,  and  also  by  be¬ 
coming  thicker  in  consequence  of  their 
shortening,  fill  up  the  whole  cavity  of  the 
ventricle,  so  that  it  completely  empties  it¬ 
self  of  blood,  which  the  auricle  scarcely 
does. 

There  are,  however,  none  of  these  mus¬ 
cular  bands  just  at  the  mouth  of  the  ar¬ 
tery,  lest  they  should  cause  obstruction  to 
the  fiee  passage  of  the  blood.  But  why 
does  not  the  contraction  of  the  ventricle 
force  back  the  blood  into  the  auricle  which 
is  just  then  dilating  again  ?  Because,  in¬ 
side  the  ventricle,  and  over  the  opening 
between  the  two  chambers,  there  are 
three  thin  membranous  valves  which  only 
open  into  the  ventricle,  but  the  moment 
the  blood  is  driven  against  them  by  the 
ventricle  beginning  to  contract,  they  are 
closed  by  its  impetus,  and,  fitting  accu¬ 
rately,  completely  prevent  all  regurgita¬ 
tion  into  the  auricle. 

The  bases  of  these  valves  are  connect¬ 
ed  with  the  opening  all  round,  and  their 
sides  are  partially  connected  with  each 
other,  so  as  to  close  the  opening  com¬ 
pletely.  But  there  would  be  considera¬ 
ble  danger  that  the  great  force  with  which 
the  ventricle  contracts  would  drive  the 
..tips  of  these  valves  which  are  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  when  they  close  the  opening,  com¬ 
pletely  through  into  the  auricle,  and  so  al¬ 
low  regurgitation  to  take  place  notwith¬ 
standing,  and  the  whole  machinery  to  be¬ 
come  hopelessly  disorganized.  To  pre¬ 
vent  this  terrible  accident,  which  would 
cause  instant  death,  there  are  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  very  fine  but  very  strong  branching 
tendons  attached  all  over  these  valves  on 
the  side  next  the  ventricle,  but  principal¬ 
ly  along  their  margins,  w'hore  there  is  the 
greatest  danger  of  their  being  forced 
through,  and  the  other  ends  of  these  ten¬ 
dons  are  united  to  the  ends  of  muscular 
bands  like  those  which  help  the  contraction 
of  the  ventricle,  the  other  ends  of  these 
bands  being  fastened  to  the  wall  of  the 
ventricle — so  that  they  actually  hold  the 
valves  like  ropes,  and  so  prevent  them 
going  through  into  the  auricle  ;  of  course, 
these  ropes,  so  to  call  them,  roust  shorten 
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as  the  ventricle  contracts,  and  its  wall  1 
comes  near  the  opening,  since  otherwise 
they  would  not  be  tight,  and  would  con¬ 
sequently  be  useless,  and  this  is  accom¬ 
plished  by  the  muscular  bands  contracting 
at  the  same  instant  with  the  ventricle  itself, 
so  that  the  tendinous  threads  are  always 
kept  tight,  and  the  muscular  bands  relax 
themselves,  and.  consequently  lengthen,  as 
the  ventricle  dilates,  tor,  otherwise,  they 
would  tear  the  valves  completely  off  their 
attachments.  Thus  we  see  the  advantage 
of  having  these  checks  on  the  valves  com¬ 
posed  partly  of  tendon,  which  will  not 
shorten  nor  lengthen,  and  partly  of  muscle, 
which  will  do  so  ;  for  if  they  were  all  of 
tendon,  they  would  not  contract  nor  re¬ 
main  tight,  and  the  valves  would  be 
forced  through ;  and  if  they  were  alto¬ 
gether  of  muscle,  the  contraction  would 
be  too  great,  and  would  draw  the  valve 
inward,  so  that  they  could  not  complete¬ 
ly  close,  and  the  blood  would  regurgitate. 

There  is,  however,  another  very  beauti¬ 
ful  arrangement  here  to  prevent  the  blood 
being  forced  in  too  great  quantity  into  the 
delicate  vessels  of  the  lungs  during  violent 
exertions,  as  this  would  rupture  them — a 
result  which  sometimes  takes  place  in  spite 
of  the  contrivance  to  avoid  it,  and  hence 
we  sometimes  see  runners  and  other  spit 
blood  after  violent  exertion. 

This  contrivance  consists  in  having  one 
of  the  muscular  bands,  mentioned  above, 
very  long,  but  placed  nearly  opposite  the 
valves,  so  that  though  there  is  very  little 
tendon  attached  to  it,  yet  during  a  con¬ 
traction  of  the  ventricle  the  other  end  is 
brought  so  close  to  the  valves  that  it  does 
not  draw  them  inward  nor  prevent  their 
complete  closure ;  but  if  the  ventricle 
should  ever  become  too  full,  so  as  to  en¬ 
danger  the  lungs,  then  the  other  end  of 
this  muscle,  being  attached  just  opposite 
the  valves,  is  drawn  aw'ay  a  long  distance 
from  them,  so  that  when  this  muscular 
band  contracts  it  does  draw  the  valves  in¬ 
ward,  and  allows  the  blood  to  regurgitate 
into  the  auricle,  and  from  it  into  the  great 
vein  which  comes  from  the  upper  part  of 
the  body,  and  so  the  pressure  is  taken  off 
the  lungs.  Hence  it  is  that  the  veins  of 
the  neck  and  face  become  distended  dur¬ 
ing  exertion  ;  and  the  same  thing  is  seen 
to  take  place  during  a  prolonged  note  in 
singing,  for  then  the  blood  does  not  pass 
so  freely  through  the  lungs,  and  this  safe¬ 
ty-valve  action,  as  it  is  called,  is  brought 
into  play.  It  w'as  to  this  we  referred 


when  we  said  above,  that,  under  extraor¬ 
dinary  circumstances,  valves  in  the  upper 
great  vein  would  not  only  be  useless,  but 
even  injurious,  since  it  was  necessary  that 
regurgitation  should  occasionally  take 
place. 

The  right  ventricle,  then,  as  it  contracts, 
forces  the  blood  into  the  pulmonary  arte¬ 
ry,  a  large  vessel  which  soon  divides  into 
two  branches,  one  going  to  each  lung. 
This  vessel,  like  all  other  large  arteries, 
has  elastic  walls,  which  yield  under  the  im¬ 
pulse  of  the  blood  from  the  heart,  and  im¬ 
mediately  afterward  contract  again,  as  all 
dastic  tubes  would  do  after  dilating ;  and 
thus  they,  as  it  ivere,  store  up  the  force 
of  the  heart’s  contraction,  and  transmit  it 
along  the  whole  length  of  the  vessel  for 
the  purpose  of  forcing  the  blood  on 
throughout.  In  addition  to  this,  their 
yielding  prevents  their  being  torn  by  the 
force  with  which  the  blood  is  impelled  into 
them  by  each  contraction  of  the  ventricle. 
Here,  again,  we  have  a  beautiful  arrange¬ 
ment  to  prevent  the  blood  going  back  into 
the  ventricle  under  the  force  with  which 
the  elastic  artery  contracts  again.  Three 
semi-circular  or  semi-lunar  folds  of  mem¬ 
brane,  strengthened  by  fibrous  structure, 
form  valves,  which  are  attached  by  their 
semi-circular  edges  to  the  walls  of  the 
artery,  while  their  straight  ‘edges  look 
toward  the  center.  They  are  so  loosely 
attached  that  they  can  be  pouched  out 
by  the  blood  when  driven  back  against 
them,  and  so  driven  out  from  the  sides  of 
the  artery  against  which  they  otherwise 
lie,  and  be  made  to  stop  the  opening. 
But  it  would  be  impossible  to  have  mus¬ 
cular  bands  and  tendinous  cords  inside 
the  artery  to  hold  these  valves  from  going 
through  into  the  ventricle,  for  such  an 
arrangement  would  hinder  the  blood  flow¬ 
ing  freely  along  the  artery,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  we  have  other  contrivances  to  pre¬ 
vent  such  an  accident  in  this  case.  In  the 
first  place,  from  the  shape  of  the  valves, 
and  their  being  attached  by  so  much  of 
their  margin  to  the  artery,  there  is  less 
liability  to  the  occurrence  of  such  an  acci¬ 
dent  ;  and,  secondly,  as  the  fleshy  mass  of 
the  contracted  ventricle  lies  close  up  un¬ 
der  these  valves,  it  gives  them  support  for 
an  instant,  until  the  blood  has  passed  on, 
and  the  artery  just  beyond  the  valves  is 
once  more  empty.  Since  these  valves, 
however,  lie  so  close  along  the  walls 
of  the  artery,  and  are  attached  by  so 
large  a  margin  to  it,  another  danger  is 
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thus  incurred  —  namely,  that  the  blood  1 
which  has  to  shut  these  valves  should 
altogether  fail  to  get  between  them  and 
the  walls  of  the  artery,  and  so  should 
keep  them  open  instead  of  shutting  them. 
This  danger  is  avoided  by  the  elasticity 
of  the  artery,  for,  as  the  vessel  dilates 
under  the  shock  of  the  blood,  it  is  evident 
that  it  will  form  pouches  behind  the  valves, 
into  which  the  blood  must  flow,  and  so 
act  on  them  just  as  the  water  in  a  canal 
does  on  the  gates  of  a  lock,  which  it  can  : 
never  shut  so  long  as  they  lie  flat  against 
the  banks,  but  shuts  immediately  if  they 
are  pushed  out  from  the  banks.  Just  in 
the  middle  of  the  unattached  portion  of 
the  margin  of  each  valve,  there  is  a  little 
projecting  fibrous  particle,  which  has  been 
considered  to  be  useful  in  effecting  the 
same  object,  for,  as  it  will  touch  the  wall 
of  the  artery  first  when  the  valve  opens 
back,  it  is  evident  that  it  will  keep  the 
rest  of  the  valve  out  a  little  from  tlie 
artery,  and  so  always  leave  a  passage  be¬ 
hind  it  for  the  blood.  These  three  little 
particles  also,  one  on  each  valve,  have 
been  considered  to  be  of  use  in  another 
way  when  the  valves  are  shut ;  namely, 
by  filling  up  the  very  center  of  the  open¬ 
ing,  which  might  otherwise  not  be  com¬ 
pletely  closed,  although  the  margins  else¬ 
where  overlap  a  good  deal. 

As  the  blood  comes  back  from  the 
lungs  after  being  oxygenated,  it  is  poured 
by  four  veins  into  the  left  auricle  of  the 
heart,  which  Is  the  third  chamber ;  and 
this,  just  like  the  right  auricle,  pumps  it 
into  the  left  ventricle  through  an  opening 
a  little  smaller  than  that  on  the  right 
side  of  the  heart,  and  guarded  similarly 
by  a  valve  having  only  two  leaves  or 
flaps,  instead  of  three,  but  provided  with 
the  same  arrangement  of  cords  and  mus¬ 
cles,  only  that  here  there  is  no  safety- 
valve  arrangement  as  on  the  right  side — 
since,  in  the  first  place,  the  left  ventricle 
may  always,  and  can  always,  empty  itself 
of  the  blood  as  fast  as  it  is  filled  with  it, 
for  it  drives  the  blood  through  the  body, 
the  structure  of  whose  capillaries  is  much 
stronger  than  in  the  capillaries  of  the 
lungs,  and  consequently  in  no  danger  of 
giving  way  ;  and,  secondly,  if  there  were 
a  safety-valve  action,  it  would  only  over¬ 
load  the  lungs,  for  there  are  no  valves  in 
the  pulmonary  veins  to  prevent  it  going 
bacl^  as  there  in  other  veins,  and  thus  the 
very  mischief  would  be  produced,  to 
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avoid  which  the  safety-valve  arrangement 
is  provided  on  the  right  side  of  the  heart. 

The  left  ventricle,  or  fourth  chamber 
of  the  heart,  is  the  strongest  of  all,  since 
it  has  to  drive  the  blood  through  the 
whole  body,  and  it  also  drives  a  small 
quantity  through  the  muscular  substance 
of  the  heart  itself.  The  great  artery 
through  which  it  sends  the  blood  is  called 
the  aorta;  it  afterward  gives  off  branches, 
which  again  ramify  until  the  subdivisions 
become  innumerable,  and  supply  all  parts 
of  the  body.  Its  opening  is  closed  by 
three  semi-lunar  valves,  precisely  similar 
to  those  closing  the  opening  into  the 
pulmonary  artery ;  and  as  both  these 
large  arteries  proceed  upward  from  the 
heart,  the  force  of  gravity  aids  the  blood 
in  shutting  the  valves.  Sometimes, 
however,  any  of  these  valves  majr  be¬ 
come  diseased,  and  not  act  perfectly, 
and  then  death  is  sure  to  ensue  short¬ 
ly,  and  may  be  very  sudden.  We 
remember  having  a  patient  under  our 
care,  who  suffered  much,  and  died  sud¬ 
denly  thus ;  and  we  found,  afterward, 
that  every  one  of  the  three  valves  which 
guarded  the  aortic  opening  had  a  large 
bole  through  the  middle  of  it. 

The  muscular  fibers,  of  which  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  heart  is  composed,  and  by 
the  contractions  of  which  its  force  is  ex¬ 
erted,  are  very  much  interlaced,  but  the 
greater  number  of  them  are  inserted,  by 
both  ends,  into  strong  rings,  of  fibrous 
and  cartilaginous  structure,  which  con¬ 
stitute  the  margins  of  the  openings  from 
the  auricles  to  the  ventricles,  and  also 
from  the  ventricles  to  the  two  great 
arteries.  The  fibers  which  pass  round 
the  cavity  of  an  auricle,  and  so  form  its 
body,  are  inserted  by  both  ends  into  the 
cartilaginous  ring  which  is  between  this 
auricle  and  its  corresponding  ventricle, 
and  those  which  similarly  form  the  cor¬ 
responding  ventricle  are  inserted  into  the 
same  ring,  just  as  in  a  balloon  the  cords 
which  surround  the  balloon  and  those 
which  come  from  the  car  are  inserted 
into  one  and  the  same  ring  placed  be¬ 
tween  the  two.  Some  of  the  fibers  of  the 
ventricles  are  also  inserted  into  the  rings 
at  the  openings  into  the  two  great  arter¬ 
ies,  so  are  the  arteries  themselves,  as  well 
as  all  the  valves  above  mentioned.  In 
some  of  the  larger  animals,  as  the  ox  and 
the  elephant,  there  is  even  bony  struc¬ 
ture  connected  with  some  of  these  rings. 
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There  are  other  muscular  fibers  which 
are  circular,  their  ends  being,  if  we  may 
so  speak,  inserted  into  themselves,  like 
the  horizontal  cords  on  a  balloon  ;  but  to 
enter  further  on  the  arrangement  of  these 
fibers  would  be  too  technical  for  our  pre¬ 
sent  article. 

Now,  it  is  evident  that,  owing  to  all 
the  motion  involved  in  these  contractions 
and  dilatations  of  the  heart — motion  to 
such  an  extent  as  even  to  make  its  pulsa¬ 
tions  visible  externally  between  the  ribs 
— there  would  be  a  great  amount  of  wear 
and  tear,  and  friction  against  other  organs 
and  so  impediment  to  the  heart’s  motion 
itself,  and  injury  to  it  and  other  organs, 
if  there  were  not  some  contrivance  to  ob¬ 
viate  this  result.  Accordingly  we  have 
the  heait  completely  inclosed  within  a 
beautiful  bag,  inside  which  it  can  work 
freely,  without  any  inconvenience  or  dan¬ 
ger  to  itself  or  the  neighboring  organs. 
The  structure  of  this  bag,  or  closed  sack, 
is  admirably  adapted  for  allowing  free¬ 
dom  of  motion.  It  consists  of  two  mem¬ 
branes,  which  adhere  closely  to  each 
other  for  a  great  part  of  their  extent. 
The  outer  membrane  is  the  strongest,  and 
is  continuous  every  where  all  round  the 
heart,  except  where  it  is  pierced  by  the 
lower  great  vein  from  the  body ;  it  forms 
a  kind  of  sheath  for  all  the  other  large 
vessels,  till  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
heart,  it  becomes  lost  on  their  coats.  The 
inner  membrane  is  very  smooth  and  glis¬ 
tening,  and  after  lining  the  greater  pai't 
of  the  outer  one,  it  leaves  it  near  the 
great  vessels,  and  attaches  itself  to  the 
coats  of  these,  and  accompanies  them  for 
about  two  inches  till  they  enter  the  heart, 
when  it  attaches  itself  closely  to  the  out¬ 
side  of  that  organ,  being  firmly  adherent 
to  it  in  every  part,  and  completely  con¬ 
tinuous  with  itself ;  so  that  between  the 
part  which  lines  the  outside  of  the  heart 
and  the  part  which  lines  the  inside  of  the 
outer  membrane,  there  is  an  empty  cavity 
completely  closed  in,  in  which  the  heart 
moves  about ;  and,  to  facilitate  its  move¬ 
ments  still  more,  a  small  amount  of  oily 
fluid  is  secreted  in  the  interior  of  this  ca¬ 
vity  by  the  shining  walls  of  the  inner,  or 
serous,  membrane.  The  arrangement  of 
these  membranes,  which  form  what  is 
called  the  pericardium,  is  a  little  diflScult 
to  explain  without  ^n  illustration,  and  we 
well  remember  what  difficulty  we  our¬ 
selves  at  first  bad  in  understanding  it ;  but 
we  may  illustrate  it  by  comparing  the  heart 
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to  a  band,  with  a  glove  fitting  veiy  close¬ 
ly,  or  rather  adhering  to  it,  thrust  inside 
another  glove  fitting  very  loosely,  the 
wrists  of  the  two  gloves  being  then  sown 
together,  so  as  to  form  between  the  two 
a  closed  sack  for  the  hand  to  move  about 
in ;  and  if  we  could  then  imagine  a  third 
glove  made  to  adhere  closely  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  second,  but  leaving  it 
at  the  wrist,  and,  a  little  higher  up,  by 
some  strange  process  losing  itself  by  unit¬ 
ing  with  the  skin  of  the  arm,  which  in 
this  case  would  represent  the  great  ves¬ 
sels,  the  analogy  would  be  complete. 

There  is  yet  another  thin  and  smooth 
membrane  which  lines  the  inside  of  .all 
the  cavities  of  the  heart ;  it  is  called  the 
endocardium,  and  is  continuous  with  it¬ 
self  and  with  the  membrane  lining  the  in¬ 
side  of  the  great  vessels  which  enter  the 
heart ;  and  it  is  of  this  membrane,  dou¬ 
bled  on  itself  at  the  rings  of  fibrous  and 
cartilaginous  structure,  and  there  inclos¬ 
ing  some  fibrous  structure,  that  all  the 
valves  above  alluded  to  are  composed. 

Strange  to  say,  a  wound  of  the  mus¬ 
cular  structure  of  the  heart  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  fatal,  even  though  it  enter  the  ca¬ 
vities,  provided  the  valves  and  vessels  are 
uninjured  ;  the  contraction  of  the  muscu¬ 
lar  fibers  is  in  so  many  dififerent  planes, 
that  it  may  even  close  the  wound  and 
prevent  bleeding.  Thus  there  is  an  in¬ 
stance  well  known  amongst  members  of 
the  medical  profession  in  which  a  soldier 
was  shot  through  the  heart,  who  still  re¬ 
covered,  and  lived  for  six  years,  and  after 
his  death  the  heart  was  opened,  and  the 
bullet  found  in  it,  in  the  right  ventricle,  ly¬ 
ing  against  the  thin  muscular  wall  between 
the  two  ventricles.  Nothing  but  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  post-mortem  examination  could 
have  made  such  a  case  credible. 

The  development  of  the  heart  from  its 
very  earliest  stage  is  interesting  and  re¬ 
markable.  In  tracing  the  early  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  higher  animals,  we  find  suc¬ 
cessive  stages  of  progress,  each  stage  cor¬ 
responding  almost  exactly  with  the  per¬ 
manent  or  perfect  state  of  a  class  of  ani¬ 
mals  below  that  in  question. 

The  heart,  for  instance,  of  all  verte¬ 
brate  animals  is  at  first  very  like  the  cir¬ 
culatory  organ,  for  a  heart  wo  can  scarce¬ 
ly  call  it,  which  is  found  in  the  perfect  state 
of  some  of  the  lower  invertebrata.  It  then 
attains  the  state  of  perfection  in  which  it 
is  found  in  fish,  going  no  farther  in  that 
particular  class  ;  but  in  Batrachians,  after 
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passing  through  the  first  two  stages,  de¬ 
velopment  is  not  arrested  as  in  fish,  but 
goes  on  to  a  higher  state  of  perfection. 
In  reptiles,  the  first  three  stages  being 
passed  through,  advance  is  still  made ; 
while  in  the  heart  of  birds  and  mammalia, 
including  man  himself,  the  highest  state  of 
perfection  is  at  last  reached  only  by  pass¬ 
ing  through  the  others. 

Accordingly,  the  earliest  form  in  which 
the  heart  presents  itself  is  a  solid  compact 
mass  of  embryonic  cells,  not  differing  in 
themselves  from  the  cells  of  which  other 
organs  of  the  body  are  constituted,  since 
the  cell  is  the  primordial  form  in  which 
essentially  vitality  resides,  and  of  which  all 
organized  bodies  are  entirely  composed. 
At  first  there  is  no  cavity  in  this  heart, 
but  shortly  afterward  the  cells  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  seem  to  exert  repulsive  force  on  each 
•  other  and  become  separated,  thus  forming 
a  cavity  which,  however,  is  still  closed ; 
a  liquid  next  appears  in  the  cavity,  in 
which  the  central  cells  may  be  observed 
floating ;  but  even  before  this,  or  be¬ 
fore  even  the  formation  of  a  cavity,  pulsa¬ 
tion  is  observed  to  take  place  among  the 
cells.  To  what  such  pulsation  is  owing  is 
beyond  our  present,  or  perhaps  our  possi¬ 
ble  knowledge;  the  cells  are  similar  to 
those  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  and  yet 
from  their  very  earliest  laying  down  in 
this  position,  and  mutual  relation,  the 
function  begins  which  the  organ  is  to  dis¬ 
charge  during  the  whole  period  of  exist¬ 
ence.  These  pulsations  are  at  first  very 
slow — about  fifteen  to  eighteen  a  minute, 
and  they  simply  propel  the  contents  of  the 
cavity  to  and  fro.  So  far,  then,  the  heart 
is  analogous  to  the  first  shadowing  forth 
of  a  circulatory  system  which  we  see  in 
the  lowest  of  the  animal  sub-kingdoms, 
the  Protozoa,  in  whose  transparent,  gela¬ 
tinous,  celluliform  bodies  one  or  more  clear 
pulsating  spaces  are  observed  in  the  inte¬ 
rior  of  the  cells,  and  which  appear  in  some 
degree  to  effect  a  circulation  in  the  soft 
substance  of  the  body. 

The  fluid  within  the  cavity  soon  after¬ 
ward  assumes  the  characters  of  blood, 
having  been  at  first  a  homogeneous  fluid, 
like  the  circulating  fluid  in  the  class  of 
insects.  About  the  same  time  the  cavity 
opens,  forming  communications  with  the 
great  vessels  in  contact  with  it  which 
have  been  developing  themselves  pari 
pa»8Uf  and  subsequently  the  cells  of  which 
the  walls  of  the  heart  are  composed,  are 
transformed  into  fibrous  and  muscular  tis 
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sues,  and  into  epithelium,  which  is  a  name 
applied  to  the  cells  which  constitute  lin¬ 
ing  membrane,  whether  externally  as  the 
skin,  or  internally,  as  the  mucous  mem¬ 
brane. 

About  the  same  time  the  heart,  which 
was  a  straight  cavity  hitherto,  becomes 
curved  like  a  horse-shoe,  and  shortly  after¬ 
ward  divides  into  three  cavities,  which 
contract  in  succession ;  one  of  these  is  an 
auricle,  another  is  a  ventricle,  and  the 
third  is  a  large  bulb,  which  receives  the 
blood  as  it  leaves  the  heart.  The  heart 
has  thus  assumed  the  condition  in  which 
it  exists  permanently  in  fish,  namely,  a 
two-charabered  cavity  ;  for  the  bulb  must 
be  regarded  as  a  vessel,  and  indeed  soon 
splits  up  into  a  number  of  arches,  which  re¬ 
main  permanent  in  fish,  and  carry  the  blood 
first  to  the  branchiae  or  gills,  and  afterward 
round  the  body;  but  in  higher  animals 
these  arches  become  closed  after  a  time, 
with  the  exception  of  three,  one  of  which 
remains  persistent,  and  forms  the  arch  of 
the  aorta ;  a  second  is  the  vessel  which 
we  mentioned  above  as  connecting  the 
right  ventricle  with  the  arch  of  the  aorta 
before  birth,  and  becoming  closed  in  one 
part  soon  after  birth ;  and  the  third  is  a 
similar  vessel  on  the  right  side,  which, 
however,  becomes  closed  before  birth. 
The  part  of  the  second  one  which  remains 
open,  gives  off  the  artery  to  the  lungs, 
which,  of  course,  remains  persistent ;  and 
some  parts  of  the  other  closed  arches  still 
remain  open,  and  become  the  arteries  for 
the  head  and  arms. 

Next  in  order,  in  the  development  of 
the  heart  itself,  comes  the  separation  of 
the  auricle  into  two  chambers,  thus  giv¬ 
ing  us  the  heart  of  the  Batrachians  and 
lower  reptiles,  (an  opening  however,  still 
remaining  until  birth,  as  is  mentioned 
above ;)  and  then  a  division  is  formed  in 
the  ventricle  also,  which  is  completed  be¬ 
fore  birth,  and  is  found  in  the  crocodiles, 
birds,  and  mammalia,  including  man  liim- 
self.  The  bulb  mentioned  above  becomes 
Swallowed  up  in  the  ventricles,  and  the  par¬ 
tition,  after  separating  the  ventricle  into 
two,  goes  on,  and  separates  the  base  of 
the  bulb  into  two,  thus  separating  the 
roots  of  the  pulmonary  artery  and  aorta. 

We  have  thus  given  a  brief  outline  of 
the  structure,  functions,  and  development 
of  the  heart,  that  beautiful  machine  by 
which  circulation  is  kept  up  and  nutri¬ 
ment  supplied  to  all  parts  of  the  body. 
Who  can  witness  such  contrivance,  such 
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resource  and  inp^enuity,  without  feeling  I 
lilniself  compelled  to  acknowledge  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  an  Almighty  and  benevolent 
Designer?  If  it  be  true  that  “the  unde- 
vout  astronomer  is  mad,”  much  more,  we 
think,  is  the  undevout  anatomist,  and  they 
most  unjustly  libel  the  science,  who  say 
that  the  study  of  it  has  a  tendency  to  fos¬ 
ter  atheistic  sentiments. 

We  have  seen  this  machine,  the  heart, 
at  rest,  as  it  is  presented  to  the  view  of 
the  anatomist,  both  at  various  stages  of 
its  developmeut,  and  in  its  perfect  state. 
It  is  possible  even  to  witness  it  in  motion 
discharging  its  functions,  as  it  is  presented 
to  the  view  of  the  physiologist,  yet  even 
then  we  should  have  seen  but  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  wonders  that  exist 
there ;  for  what  those  mysterious  forces 
are  wliich  first  develop  its  structure,  and 
subsequently  retain  it  in  action,  endow¬ 
ing  it  with  that  exquisite  irritability  or  sen¬ 
sitiveness  by  which  it  becomes,  on  the  ap¬ 


plication  of  suitable  stimuli,  a  working, 
nay,  a  living  and  self-repairing  machine, 
or  what  even  is  the  essential  force  in  those 
stimuli  —  these  are  things  which  neither 
the  knife  of  the  anatomist,  the  microscope, 
nor  chemical  analysis,  nor  any  other  re¬ 
agent  at  our  disposal  can  reveal. 

Indeed,  it  is  probable  that  they  are  be¬ 
yond  the  scope  of  our  present  faculties  to 
comprehend,  yet  they  also  are  the  works 
of  the  Creator,  and,  doubtless,  intended 
to  display  his  power  and  skill  to  intelli¬ 
gent  beings ;  so  that  from  our  very  ignor¬ 
ance  and  incapability  for  such  knowledge 
here  we  are  led  to  hope  for  a  higher  state 
of  being,  where,  with  more  perfect  facul¬ 
ties,  we  may  be  permitted  to  satisfy  the 
longings  of  the  mind  for  a  knowledge  of 
the  hidden  laws  of  the  Creator,  and  so  of 
the  Creator  himself,  and  to  explore  all 
those  mysteries  of  nature  which  here  at  e 
among  the  things  unknown. 


From  tlie  London  Reriew. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  MARTYRS  IN 


PALESTINE.* 


Dr.  Cubeton  has  long  distinguished 
himself  as  the  discoverer,  editor,  and 
translator  of  various  important  remains 
of  the  Syriac  literature  of  the  early  Christ¬ 
ian  centuries.  The  romantic  story  of  the 
Nitrlan  mss.  of  the  British  Museum, 
which  are  at  once  his  workshop  and  har¬ 
vest-field,  is  familiar  to  every  one;  and 
though  the  learned  alone  can  appreciate 
the  erudition,  the  critical  judgment,  and 
the  marvelous  industry  and  patience, 
which  mark  his  labors,  he  can  not  fail  to 
win,  what  he  well  deserves,  the  gratitude 
of  all  who  prize  the  past  for  the  light 
which  it  sheds  upon  the  dark  Avays  of  the 
present,  and  who  feel  it  to  be  good  to 
turn  over  the  family  chronicles  of  the 
universal  Church.  Viewed  under  this 


_  *  History  of  the  Martyrs  in  Palestine.  By  Euse¬ 
bius,  Bishop  of  Ctesares,  discovered  in  a  very  ancient 
Syriac  Manuscript  Edited,  etc.,  by  William  Cork- 
Tox,  D.D.  London.  Williams  and  Norgatc.  1861. 


last  aspect,  Dr.  Cureton’s  latest  produc¬ 
tion  above  named  has  a  value  and  inter¬ 
est  no  way  inferior  to  that  of  any  of  its 
predecessors.  Readers  of  Eusebius  are 
aware,  that  in  the  eighth  book  of  the 
Eccleaiasticcd  History.,  there  is  a  passage, 
in  which  the  scholar-bishop  promises  an 
account,  in  a  separate  form,  of  the  mar¬ 
tyrs  whose  sufferings  had  come  under  his 
own  observation  or  immediate  knowledge. 
At  the  same  time,  most  of  the  Greek 
MSS.  of  the  History  itself  are  known  to 
contain  a  brief  narrative,  which  answers 
to  this  description,  but  Avhich  has  no 
fixed  place  in  the  work,  being  found  now 
in  this  position,  now  in  another,  though 
commonly  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  book, 
where  it  appears  in  Heinichen’s  and  other 
printed  editions.  It  could  scarcely  be 
doubted  that  this  was  substantially  the 
monograph  of  which  Eusebius  speaks  ; 
yet  no  Greek  copy  of  it  is  known  to  ex- 
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ist  apart  from  the  larger  History ;  and 
various  considerations  led  to  a  general 
belief  among  the  commentators,  that  the 
piece  in  question  was  an  abridgment, 
made  by  the  author’s  own  hand,  of  a 
more  complete  and  detailed  account, 
which  had  perished.  A  discovery  of  Dr. 
Cureton’s  puts  a  new  face  on  the  mat¬ 
ter.  In  that  “  wonderful  volume  ”  of  the 
Nitrian  Syriac  mss.,  whose  biography 
Dr.  Cureton  has  written  in  the  preface  to 
his  Festal  Letters  to  Athanxisius^  he  found, 
among  other  treasures,  a  work  “  On  the 
Martyrs  of  Palestine,  by  Eusebius  of  Cffi- 
sarea,”  transcribed,  like  the  rest  of  the 
volume,  at  the  early  date  of  a.d.  411, 
within  about  seventy  years,  that  is  to  say, 
of  Eusebius’s  death.  Examination  soon 
soon  showed  that  this  was  not  a  mere 
translation  of  the  paragraph  in  the  Ec¬ 
clesiastical  History^  but  a  distinct  and 
fuller  tractate  on  the  same  subject ;  and 
all  subsequent  scrutiny  and  criticism  have 
verified  the  conclusion  to  which  Dr.  Cure- 
ton  was  very  early  led  respecting  it, 
namely,  that  this  Syriac  text  must  be 
considered  to  be  a  near  reproduction  of 
that  larger  Greek  martyrology,  which 
Eusebius  is  supposed  tb  have  afterward 
condensed  and  shaped  to  the  purposes 
of  his  more  general  History.  What  the 
precise  historical  relations  may  be,  which 
connect  the  longer  and  shorter  narratives 
both  with  one  another  and  the  History y 
it  is  hard  to  say.  It  is  not  improbable, 
that  Eusebius,  having  promised  the  Book 
of  the  Palestinian  martyrs  in  the  first  edi¬ 
tion  of  his  greater  work,  found  time  to 
write  it  very  shortly  after  that  edition 
M'as  published,  and  that  in  the  later  re¬ 
censions  of  the  Ecclesiastical  History,  he 
introduced  that  modification  of  his  trea¬ 
tise,  which  is  found  in  the  Greek  copies. 
It  may  be  properly  called  a  modification  ; 
for  though  there  are  details  and  descrip¬ 
tions  in  the  larger  treatise,  which  are 
wanting  in  the  smaller,  and  which  we  are 
glad  to  recover  from  the  wreck  of  the 
ages,  the  two  are  one  in  their  leading 
features,  and  there  is  often  an  all  but 
absolute  verbal  correspondence  between 
them  running  through  sentences  and  para¬ 
graphs  together. 

Whether  in  the  more  curtailed  or  ex¬ 
tended  form,  the  narrative  itself  does  in¬ 
finite  cTedit  to  the  heart  of  Eusebius  ; 
and  despite  its  tautology  and  its  other 
artistic  defects,  it  is  worth  all  the  fine 
writing  in  Christendom  as  a  simple  and 
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touching  memorial  of  the  piety,  patience, 
and  faith  of  the  days  of  old.  An  age  like 
our  own  —  one  not  distinguished  by  a 
fanatical  love  of  the  stake — will  be  quick 
at  finding  weak  points  in  the  conduct  of 
the  holy  men  and  women,  whose  suffer¬ 
ings  are  here  recorded.  And  we  do  not 
pretend  to  say  that  there  are  no  such 
oints.  Let  it  be  enough,  however,  to 
int  at  their  existence.  To  linger  on 
them  for  a  moment,  side  by  side  with  the 
amazing  spectacle  of  courage,  fidelity,  zeal 
and  love  for  Christ,  which  these  ancient 
saints  exhibited,  would  make  a  noble  na¬ 
ture  qutdl  with  scorn  of  itself.  If  any  one 
wishes  to  escape  awhile  from  the  tedious 
presence  of  factitious  graces  and  spiritual 
sauntering,  he  can  not  do  better  than 
ask  Eusebius  to  tell  him  the  pathetic 
story  of  the  life  and  martyr-death  of 
Epiphanius,  the  Lyclan,  or  to  describe 
the  good  confession  which  his  beloved 
Pamphilus’s  noble  disciple  Porphyrius 
witnessed,  or  to  recite  to  him,  as  long  as 
his  hearer  can  bear  to  listen,  what  Theo¬ 
dosia  of  Tyre  passed  through,  or  that 
tried  saint  “  of  the  land  of  Gaza,”  or  Val¬ 
entina  of  Caesarea,  her  companion  in  the 
fire,  or  the  poor  girl  from  Baishan,  whose 
pitiful  case  he  describes  near  the  end  of 
his  piece.  Verily  Christianity  was  some¬ 
thing  fifteen  centuries  ago,  whatever  it  is 
now. 

Dr.  Cureton  has  executed  his  task  of  edi¬ 
tor  with  the  accuracy,  precision,  and  com¬ 
pleteness  which  characterize  all  his  publi¬ 
cations.  The  compliment  which  he  pays 
his  French  fellow-laborer  for  the  scholar¬ 
ly  exactness  of  his  Syriac  texts  belongs 
in  full  me.i8ure  to  himself.  An  explana¬ 
tory  and  critical  preface  of  some  ten  or 
eleven  pages  forms  the  first  part  of  the 
contents  of  the  thin  but  comely  octavo, 
in  which  the  results  of  his  rdeent  Eusebian 
studies  present  themselves.  This  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  an  English  translation  of  the 
Syriac,  which  merits  commendation  not 
only  for  its  faithfulness  to  the  original, 
but  also  for  the  happy  manner  in  which 
it  preserves  the  imddle-Hne  between  a 
slavish  adherence  to  the  Semitic  idiom  on 
the  one  hand,  and  an  unwarrantable  dis¬ 
regard  of  its  just  claims  on  the  other. 
To  this  second  section  of  the  book  —  the 
most  interesting  of  all  for  the  general 
reader  —  succeeds  a  number  of  well-writ¬ 
ten  notes,  very  much  on  the  plan  adopt¬ 
ed  by  our  author  in  his  Syriac  Gospels. 
Finally,  we  have  more  than  fifty  pages  in 
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which  the  Syriac  text  spreads  its  forms 
of  beauty  and  grace  before  the  eye.  We 
should  like  to  hear  some  philological  Rus- 
kin  talk  about  the  Estrangelo  character, 
as  it  appears  in  Dr.  Cureton’s  volume. 
We  are  greatly  mistaken,  if  he  would  not 
find  witcheries  akin  to  those  of  cloudland 
and  woodland  in  this  fair  creation  of  “  art 


and  man's  device.”  We  do  not  know 
how  many  more  literary  discoveries  Dr. 
Cureton  intends  to  make,  or  how  many 
more  good  books  he  thinks  of  writing. 
If  his  future  fortunes  and  achievements  at 
all  equal  his  past  ones  —  may  he  live  for¬ 
ever  1 
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Cromwell,  notwithstanding  his  natural  i 
fondness  for  music,  was  obliged  to  submit 
to  the  prejudices  of  the  Puritans,  and  allow 
the  ecclesiastical  chanting  and  anthems  to 
be  supplanted  by  the  psalms  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterians.  It  is  amusing  though  to  see 
that  he  look  especial  care  to  have  the  or¬ 
gan  which  was  expelled  from  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford,  brought  to  Hampton 
Court  for  his  own  private  enjoyment. 
But  Cromwell  had  encouraged  operas  as 
a  popular  entertainment,  by  his  permis¬ 
sion  given  to  Sir  William  Davenant  to 
open  a  theater  for  the  purpose  at  the 
upper  end  of  Aldersgate  street,  in  a  large 
room  at  the  back  of  Rutland  House. 
Here,  in  1659,  the  first  of  English  operas 
was  performed,  with  Henry  Cook,  Mrs. 
Coleman,  (wife  of  Dr.  Charles  Coleman, 
composer  of  the  instrumental  music,) 
Peter  Rymon,  Matthew  Lock,  (so  well 
known  for  his  music  to  Macbeth,  compos¬ 
ed  in  1674,)  who  wrote  the  music  for  the 
fourth  act,  Henry  Lawes,  who  wrote  that 
of  the  first  and  fifth,  Henry  Purcell,  the 
father  of  the  great  Purcell,  who  was  born 
some  three  years  after,  and  others.  The 
opera  was  called  “  The  Siege  of  Jthodes, 
made  a  representation  by  the  art  of  per¬ 
spective  in  scenes,  and  the  story  sung  in 
recitative  music.”  The  orchestra  in  this 
primitive  opera  consisted  of  six  perform¬ 
ers,  and  the  chief  instrument  was  the 
harpsichord.  Purcell,  who  claims  for 
England  an  honorable  place  in  the  annals 
*  Coacloded  from  page  224,  voL  Ir. 


of  lyric  art,  was  thus  brought  up  in  the 
then  best  school ;  he  had  heard  all  that 
Cambert  could  do  in  his  Ariadne,  and 
knew  the  music  of  Grabut,  another  French¬ 
man,  who  accompanied  Cambert  to  the 
English  court,  and  was  taken  up  by  Dry- 
den  to  write  music  to  his  political  opera 
Albion  and  Albinus,  performed  in  1685. 
But  there  was  at  Oxford  a  little  knot  of 
musical  spirits,  meeting  at  the  house  of 
Will  Ellis,  organist  of  St.  John’s,  in  1656, 
as  Anthony  a  Wood  tells  us,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  at  the  “  Salutation  Taverne,” 
where  “  Peter  Pitt,  Will  Bull,  Kerr  Dig- 
by,  and  others  of  Allsoules,  as  also  Ant. 
W.,  did  give  a  very  handsome  entertain¬ 
ment  ”  to  Davis  Mell,  the  first  violinist  in 
London  and  clockmaker,  being  in  Oxon, 
whom  “  the  company  did  look  on  to  have 
a  prodigious  hand  on  the  violin.”  At 
these  meetings  quartets  and  sonatas  in 
some  form  were  played,  possibly  from  the 
works  of  Bassani  of  Bologna,  the  master 
of  Corelli.  It  is  evident  that,  though 
the  fashion  of  the  music  was  French,  the 
inclination  of  the  English  taste  was  toward 
the  Italian.  Milton  had  spoken  of  the 
Italian  music ;  Pepys  says  in  his  Diary 
that  Sir  Tom  Killigrow  had  been  eight  or 
ten  times  to  Rome  “  to  hear  good  mu- 
sique,  so  much  he  loves  it.”  Pepys  seems 
to  have  perceived  the  best  character  of 
the  music  in  the  recitative,  though  Bap- 
tista  Draghi  was  an  eminent  composer ; 
and  Pepys  confesses  himself  “mightily 
pleased  with  the  musique.”  But  the  opera 
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never  came  ont.  Another  Italian  contri¬ 
buted  much  to  the  preference  for  Italian 
music  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  11.  This  was  Nicola  Matteis, 
mentioned  in  the  ms.  Memoirs  of  Music, 
by  the  Hon.  Roger  North,  brother  of  the 
Lord  Keeper.  He  was  a  sort  of  Paganini 
of  his  day  ;  for  he  was  a  wonderful  violin¬ 
ist,  and  no  man  could  play  his  music  but 
himself,  it  was  so  difficult.  Mr.  North’s 
description  of  his  style  shows  that  good 
playing  was  then  appreciated :  “  His 
manner  of  bowing,  his  shakes,  divisions, 
and,  indeed,  his  whole  style  of  perform¬ 
ance,  was  surprising,  and  every  stroke  of 
his  bow  was  a  mouthful.  All  he  played 
was  his  own  composition,  which  manifest¬ 
ed  him  to  be  a  very  exquisite  harmonist, 
and  of  a  boundless  fancy  and  invention.” 
We  have  dwelt  thus  upon  the  sources  of 
Italian  influence  to  show  that  Purcell,  who 
followed  after  this  time,  had  abundant 
means  of  becoming  acquainted  with  it. 
He  expressly  says  himself  “that  he  has 
faithfully  endeavored  a  just  imitation  of 
the  most  far-famed  Italian  masters,  prin¬ 
cipally  to  biing  the  seriousness  and  gravi¬ 
ty  of  that  kind  of  music  into  vogue  and 
reputation  among  our  countrymen,  whose 
humor  ’tis  time  now  should  begin  to 
loathe  the  levity  and  balladry  of  our 
neighbors.”  Owning  his  ignorance  of  the 
meaning  of  the  language,  he  thinks  he  is 
not  mistaken  in  the  power  of  Italian 
notes,  or  the  elegancy  of  their  composi¬ 
tions. 

This  could  scarcely  have  been  said  bet¬ 
ter,  and  it  shows  us  the  secret  of  his  own 
excellence  in  his  sensitiveness  to  the  beau¬ 
ty  of  the  Italian  style,  then  chiefly  supe¬ 
rior  in  the  grace  and  apt  modulation  of 
the  sounds  in  the  words  and  the  senti¬ 
ment.  Purcell  is  known  to  have  studied 
constantly  the  music  of  Bassani,  of  Caris- 
simi,  Stradella,  and  perhaps  LuIIi.  Had 
not  Purcell  died  an  early  death,  at  thirty- 
seven,  he  would  have  done  more  for  Eng¬ 
lish  opera  than  has  been  achieved  as  yet ; 
he  would  have  swept  away  all  spoken  dia¬ 
logue,  and  made  his  operas  complete  with 
recitative.  As  it  was,  the  art  relapsed 
into  a  pitiable  condition,  not  likely  to  be 
relieved  by  Dryden’s  inspirations,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  not  favored  by  the  banter  after¬ 
ward  bestowed  upon  the  opera  by  Steele 
and  Adaison  in  the  Spectator.  It  was  an 
age  of  display  and  sham,  with  a  feeling 
of  inflated  classicality  in  all  the  arts ;  and 
in  opera  especially  the  theme  was  always 
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a  classical  one — the  Horatii  and  Curiatii, 
Hydaspes,  Arsinoe,  Pyrrhus,  and  Deme¬ 
trius,  Camilla,  and  such  like.  There  w.as 
the  same  preposterous  taste  for  sham 
lions  and  satyrs  that  belonged  to  the 
rude  period  in  Italy,  and  every  kind  of 
absurd  “properties.”  Addison  makes  im¬ 
mense  fun  of  the  lion  in  Hydaspes  that 
Signor  Nicolini  had  to  kill ;  and  who, 
though  only  a  candle-snuffer  in  the  noble 
disguise,  became  dangerous  by  repeated 
puWic  defeat,  and  at  last  offered  to  wres¬ 
tle  Nicolini  for  any  thing  he  pleased  out 
of  his  skin.  Operas  at  this  time,  1705, 
were  sung  partly  in  English  and  partly 
in  Italian,  the  two  rival  singers,  Margari¬ 
ta  I’Epine  and  Katherine  Tofts,  being  the 
stars  at  Drury  Lane  in  Arsinoe,  an  opera 
by  Clayton.  Rosamond,  the  libretto  ot 
which  Addison  wrote  for  Clayton’s  mu¬ 
sic,  was  a  failure,  and  is  thought  to  have 
made  him  so  sarcastic  against  the  opera 
as  an  entertainment.  But  Addison,  like 
St.  Evremond,  who  pronounced  the  opera 
“  une  sottise  magnifique,  mais  toujours 
sottise,”  was  evidently  at  heart  a  lover 
of  the  lyric  art ;  although  it  was  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that  he  found  it  impossi¬ 
ble  to  overlook  the  absurd  incongruities 
which  then  surrounded  the  opera.  When 
Handel  came  over  in  1710,  and  brought 
out  his  Rinaldo,  he  made  very  small  im¬ 
pression  upon  the  Taller  and  Spectator. 
The  sparrows  and  chaffinches  flying  and 
chirruping  about  the  stage  was  too  good 
a  subject  for  the  critics  to  miss ;  but  still 
the  opera  was  a  success,  to  the  annoy¬ 
ance  of  Clayton  and  his  literary  patron 
Steele.  Anastasia  Robinson,  as  prima 
donna,  seems  to  have  had  much  to  do 
with  the  success  of  Handel’s  operas,  and 
still  more  after  she  became  connected 
with  the  Earl  of  Peterborough,  whom 
she  eventually  married.  It  was  quite  the 
thing  then  to  fall  in  love  with  the  con¬ 
traltos  ;  Lavinia  Fenton,  who  was  equal¬ 
ly  the  rage  as  Polly  Poachum,  became 
Duchess  of  Bolton ;  and  Miss  Campion 
had,  before  that  time,  been  implored  to 
become  Duchess  of  Devonshire.  In  fact, 
the  opera  was  then  more  like  the  salons 
of  Paris,  as  a  center  of  intrigue  and  op- 
posive  factions,  than  a  place  where  peo¬ 
ple  went  to  enjoy  music,  as  they  do  now. 
Handel’s  success,  if  so  it  could  be  call¬ 
ed,  in  the  Haymarket,  immediately  cre¬ 
ated  another  opera-house,  in  Lincoln’s-Inn 
Fields,  under  Porpora,  Piipil  of  Scarlatti, 
and  pet  of  his  “  N obilita  Britannica.”  But 
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the  contest  only  ended  in  the  failure  of 
both,  certainly  without  any  great  advance 
to  the  art,  eitner  ns  regards  new  works  or 
improvement  in  the  public  taste.  Every 
one  of  Handel’s  thirty-five  operas  is  long 
ago  buried  in  the  museums  ;  now  and 
then  a  song  is  heard,  such  as  his  “  Can- 
gio  I’aspetto,”  from  the  Admetus^  and 
“Lascio  ch’  io  pianga,”  from  Rinaldo. 
But,  as  operas,  his  works  are  unknown  ; 
and  so  of  Porpora  and  the  two  Buonon- 
cinis.  His  operas  literally  emptied  the 
house,  and  he  used  to  scatter  orders  in 
the  highways  and  byways.  Two  pro¬ 
fessors  once  asked  him  for  orders  for  the 
Messiah,  to  whom  the  maestro  broke  out 
with :  “  Oh  !  your  sarvent,  mein  herrn  ! 
You  are  tamnable  dainty  !  you  vood  not 
go  to  Teodord — ther  ewas  room  enough 
to  dance  there  when  dat  was  perform.” 
Handel’s  genius  lay  in  oratorio ;  he  want¬ 
ed  the  delicacy  of  sentiment  requisite  for 
oper.a,  and  found  in  that  kind  of  grand 
vocal  symphony  of  his  chorus  the  mas¬ 
sive  and  imposing  eflTects  that  possessed 
his  thoughts,  for  he  had  no  romance 
whatever  about  him.  Something  is  per¬ 
haps  to  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  social 
condition  of  his  day,  so  false  and  hollow 
in  every  respect,  and  little  calculated  to 
inspire  a  warmer  or  truer  feeling  in  the 
breast  of  an  artist.  It  was  even  worse 
in  Paris,  where  the  gorgeous  follies  of 
the  Grand  Monarque  made  music  the 
slave  of  the  ballet,  and  prolonged  a  period 
of  hideous  licentiousness  throughout  the 
reign  of  Louis  Quinze,  without  a  sign  of 
improvement  till  the  time  of  Gluck  and 
Piccini,  (1774.)  In  Germany,  at  Dres¬ 
den,  at  Hamburgh,  and  Vienna,  opera 
was  much  in  the  same  condition  as 
in  London.  There  were  able  singers, 
such  as  Faustina,  Cuzzoni,  Cafarelli,  and 
Farinelli,  but  the  opera  was  overburdened 
with  scenery  and  spectacle.  Porpora,  the 
young  Neapolitan,  had  brought  out  his 
first  opera,  Ariana  e  Teseo,  at  Vienna,  in 
1717,  and  his  success  is  said  to  have  been 
splendid ;  but  yet  he  came  to  London,  as 
we  have  seen,  to  fail,  even  with  Farinelli. 
Haydn,  his  pupil,  and  Sebastian  Bach, 
were  tlien  becoming  celebrated  as  com¬ 
posers  ;  but  they  did  nothing  for  lyrical 
music,  so  that  here  again  the  art  rests  till 
Gluck  aroused  it.  Italy,  however,  w'as 
still  the  attraction  for  all  the  artists.  Han¬ 
del,  with  the  first  fruits  of  his  youthful  op¬ 
eras,  went  to  Florence,  Venice,  Rome,  and 
Naples,  composing  operas  at  each  place. 


all  of  which  were  well  received ;  Gluck 
and  Haydn  derived  their  style  also  from 
the  Italians ;  and  Mozart,  too,  though  less 
influenced  by  them ,  for  he  was  one  of  the 
few  gifted  with  the  true  creative  faculty 
of  the  art.  This  period  in  Italy  has  been 
called  the  Augustan  age  of  Italian  music; 
it  was  characterized  by  a  general  aim  at 
refinement  of  melody ;  at  first  rather  too 
much  overlaid  with  the  ecclesiastical  style 
of  the  old  musicians,  but  afterward,  in  the 
hands  of  Clarl,  Durante,  Marcello,  Leo, 
Vinci  and  Pergolesi — a  perfect  constella¬ 
tion  of  musicians — ornament  was  so  pro¬ 
fusely  bestowed,  that  even  the  style  of  the 
church  became  like  that  of  the  theater. 
Still,  however,  we  find  but  little  evidence 
of  the  genuine  dramatic  feeling  in  the 
duets,  trjos,  and  cantatas  which  are  known 
by  these  writers ;  even  Marcello,  though 
he  could  write  a  famous  essay  upon  the 
Teatro  alia  Moda,  did  not  produce  any 
thing  better.  It  is  clear,  from  the  allu¬ 
sions  of  this  clever  satire,  that  the  mana¬ 
ger’s  effects  were  the  first  consideration  ; 
the  assassinations,  poisonings,  earthquakes, 
specters,  and  incantations,  were  to  be  rig¬ 
orously  respected  by  both  poet  and  musi¬ 
cian,  whatever  liberties  might  be  taken 
with  the  music  by  the  singers.  That  the 
Italian  audiences  nevertheless  were  the 
best  judges  of  good  music  may  be  con¬ 
cluded  from  their  reception  of  Jomelli’s 
operas,  when  he  came  back  from  Vienna 
infected  with  the  science — the  “fiiusica 
dei  raatematici  ” — of  the  German  school. 
His  Demofoonte  did  not  take,  and  his 
IJigenia  was  an  utter  failure.  His  friend 
Metastasio  saw  that  his  music  was  too  op- 
erose,  and  begged  him  to  follow  his  nat¬ 
ural  style.  “  It  is  true,”  he  says,  “  you 
can  not  help  sometimes  expressing  the 
passions  in  the  way  that  your  happy  tem¬ 
perament  suggests,  but  as  you  are  oblig¬ 
ed,  in  order  to  support  your  learned  idea, 
too  freqjuently  to  interrupt  the  voice,  the 
impressions  already  made  on  the  mind  of 
the  hearer  are  effaced  ” — a  criticism  which 
applies  very  justly  to  the  German  style  to 
this  day.  Dr.  Burney  says  he  once  ask¬ 
ed  a  Neapolitan  how  he  liked  Demo- 
foonte  /  and  he  replied  with  vehemence ; 
‘‘  E  scelerata,  signore  I”  The  term  is 
amusing,  and  exactly  expressive  of  the 
Italian  feeling  for  ease  and  graceful  indo¬ 
lence  ;  every  thing  complicated  is  Gothic, 
pedantic,  and  scelerata.  The  instinct 
may  be  a  depressing  one  to  commercial 
progress,  but  it  certainly  seems  to  involve 
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some  secrets  in  the  taste  for  art  which 
even  now  are  scarcely  comprehended  by 
other  people.  Very  few  composers  pos¬ 
sess  the  gift  of  touching  the  heart,  and 
yet  concealing  the  wand  of  their  art ;  Ros¬ 
sini  is  the  best  example  of  the  union  of 
the  florid  style  with  the  most  expressive 
and  delightfully  sensuous  music ;  Mozart, 
even  more  sensitive,  draws  his  subject 
with  a  simpler  line,  and  in  less  glittering 
color.  The  principle  of  ease  in  lyric  art 
corresponds  to  that  of  repose  in  plastic 
and  pictorial  art ;  it  seems  to  be  indispen¬ 
sable  to  the  enjoyment,  as  if  the  mind  de¬ 
manded  a  moment  to  itself  to  dwell  upon 
the  full  sense  of  beauty.  Something  of 
the  same  kind  is  felt  in  the  pleasure  of  a 
refrain^  or  in  the  repetition  of  the  same 
form  in  architecture.  But  this  is  an  ele¬ 
ment  which  is  opposive  to  the  fiery  dra¬ 
matic  feeling  which  has  been  increasing 
upon  the  lyric  stage  from  the  time  when 
Gluck  and  Piccini  began  to  unite  music 
to  the  poems  of  Metastasio,  Goldoni,  and 
Marmontel.  If  we  watch  the  progress  of 
the  lyric  drama,  it  is  to  see  more  and  more 
expression  thrown  into  the  voice  parts  in 
the  operas  of  Mozart,  Cimarosa,  Rossini, 
Weber,  Meyerbeer,  Bellini,  Donizetti, 
and  Verdi,  who  has  gone  beyond  the  lim¬ 
its,  perhaps,  in  yielding  to  the  demand  for 
dramatic  expression,  and  lost  himself  a  lit¬ 
tle  in  the  enthusiasm  of  his  own  feelings. 
His  music  frequently  gets  an  air  of  empty 
violence,  producing  an  impression  of  an 
inferior  order,  and  destroying  the  true 
lyric  character,  by  making  music  mere 
declamation.  This  is  the  threatening 
evil  of  our  time,  which,  however,  is  avoid¬ 
ed  by  Meyerbeer  in  such  exquisite  pas- 
s.ages  of  romantic  sentiment  as  the  great 
duet  in  the  Huguenots^  and  is  never  per¬ 
ceptible  in  the  grand  classics  of  Mozart 
and  Rossini.  It  is  the  musical  grace,  the 
rich  harmonics,  the  refinement  of  style, 
with  an  infinite  power  of  expression,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  responsive  genius  of  the  in¬ 
terpreters,  which  renders  their  master¬ 
pieces  so  profoundly  enjoyable  to  us  at  a 
time  when  the  highly-colored,  the  raptur¬ 
ous,  and  the  sensational  are  carrying  ar¬ 
tists  of  every  kind  to  the  verge  of  that 
desperate  condition  of  the  debauchee, 
when  the  thirst  for  fresh  pleasures  is  in¬ 
creased,  but  the  sense  of  enjoyment  is 
deadened. 

Returning  to  the  period  when  the  ri- 
v.'ilries  of  Piccini  and  Gluck  were  convuls¬ 
ing  the  musical  world,  and,  indeed,  the 
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fashionable  and  political  spheres,  for  both 
composers  had  their  patrons  in  high 
places ;  the  Dauphiness,  Mario  Antoinette, 
introduced  Gluck,  consequently  Madame 
du  Barry  never  went  to  the  Opera,  and 
sought  out  Piccini  as  her  musical  lion ; 
thus  the  seeds  of  this  absurd  musical 
cabal  were  deeply  planted  before  both 
the  rivals  were  in  the  field.  Christo¬ 
pher  Gluck  was  an  orphan  of  Bohemian 
parents;  as  a  boy  he  learnt  the  violoncello, 
and  heing  then  thrown  on  his  own  re¬ 
sources,  gained  a  living  as  a  member  of 
just  such  a  German  band  as  one  sees 
wandering  about  in  our  streets.  At  Vi¬ 
enna,  his  talent  was  observed  by  some  of 
the  virtuosi,  and  he  was  sent  to  Italy  to 
study  under  Martini.  His  first  work, 
Artaxerxes^  was  performed  at  Milan,  and 
during  five  years  seven  others  were  com¬ 
posed  and  played  at  Venice,  Cremona, 
and  Turin.  He  gained  a  name  in  Italy, 
and  was  persuaded  to  visit  London  ;  but 
here  Handel  outshone  him.  After  a  short 
visit  to  Vienna,  we  find  him  composing 
again  in  Italy,  where  by  this  time  he 
would  have  heard  the  operas  of  Piccini, 
whose  music  was  creating  the  greatest 
interest  at  Naples.  Piccini  was  of  the 
school  of  Leo  and  Durante ;  but  he  pos¬ 
sessed  original  notions  of  lyrical  music, 
and  we  are  disposed  to  regard  these  as 
the  foundation  of  some  remarkable  im¬ 
provements  which  have  gradually  been 
adopted  by  later  composers.  He  explod¬ 
ed  the  antiquated  practice  of  ending  a 
piece  with  a  da  capo  of  the  first  move¬ 
ment,  and  made  it  work  up  to  a  climax  at 
the  end,  in  the  manner  followed  by  Ros¬ 
sini  and  all  the  modern  Italians  of  his 
school.  His  masterpiece.  La  Buona  Fig- 
liola^  brought  out  at  Romo  in  1760,  the 
poem  by  Goldoni,  excited  an  extravagant 
enthusiasm  all  over  Italy,  France,  Ger¬ 
many,  and  England.  In  this  work  he  in¬ 
vented  the  plan  of  making  each  act  end 
with  a  climax  of  concerted  music,  in  which 
most  of  the  characters  were  concerned, 
and  the  action  carried  rapidly  on,  precise¬ 
ly  as  we  have  it  in  a  more  finished  and 
imposing  scale  in  the  grand  operas  of 
Mozart  and  Rossini.  In  his  scenas  he 
contrasted  an  opening  slow  movement 
with  a  rapid  and  impassioned  ending ;  so 
that  to  him  we  are  indebted  for  much  en¬ 
largement  of  the  means  of  expression.  It 
is  much  to  be  regretted  that  his  operas 
are  never  heard  by  the  side  of  Gluck’s, 
although  we  are  quite  ready  to  admit  that 
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the  tunsic  of  neither  would  be  thoroughly 
enjoyed  by  audiences  accustomed  to  rich¬ 
er  and  fresher  sound-pictures.  Some  of 
p*iccini’s  music  we  can  speak  of  as  won¬ 
derfully  dramatic ;  the  “  Se  il  ciel  mi  di¬ 
vide,”  from  his  Didone  Abbandonata^ 
written  for  the  theater  of  Louis  XVI.  at 
Fontainebleau,  completely  anticipates  the 
dramatic  fervor  now  so  much  in  vogue 
with  audiences  and  singers,  when  they 
happen  rarely  to  be  gifted  with  the  charm. 
His  genius  was  as  fertile  as  Rossini’s; 
for,  like  him  with  the  Barbiere,  Piccini 
composed  his  masterpiece,  La  Buona 
Figliola,  and  heard  it  completely  per¬ 
formed,  in  eighteen  days.  He  had  writ¬ 
ten  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
four  operas,  besides  oratorios  and  canta¬ 
tas,  when  he  came  to  Paris  in  1776.  Had 
they  been  fewer,  they  might  have  render¬ 
ed  more  justice  to  his  name.  As  to  com¬ 
paring  the  operas  of  Gluck  and  Piccini, 
the  advantage  is  completely  on  the  side 
of  the  German ;  for  his  operas  are,  by 
some  lucky  influence  or  other,  listened  to 
by  the  audiences  of  Paris,  who  assume  to 
be  the  virtuosi  par  excellence^  while  Pic- 
cini’s  are  unknown.  Yet  in  the  bight 
of  the  animosity  between  the  partisans  of 
the  Geimian  and  the  Italian,  with  all  the 
court  except  the  King  and  Madame  dn 
Barry,  with  the  prime  favorite  Sophie 
Arnould  in  the  part  of  Iflgenia,  Piccini 
came  modestly  with  his  Roland^  leaving 
his  family  in  tears  of  anxiety  at  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  his  failure ;  and  the  opera,  though 
not  well  executed,  was  pronounced  “  the 
greatest  imaginable  success.”  Gluck  was 
undoubtedly  a  reformer,  and  highly  en¬ 
dowed  with  the  dramatic  expression  ;  but 
he  lacked  the  feeling  for  beauty  which 
every  thing  Italian  displays.  He  used  to 
say  of  the  Italian  airs :  “  Yes,  they  are 
very  charming,  but  they  do  not  draw 
blood.”  Yet,  in  reading  his  dedication  of 
Alceate  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany, 
he  descants  with  excellent  understanding 
upon  the  lyric  drama.  When,  however, 
we  come  to  hear  his  music,  it  must  be 
candidly  owned  that,  like  that  of  Piccini, 
it  opened  the  way  in  which  Mozart  was 
really  the  great  explorer.  It  is  this 
amount  of  interest  that  has  constantly 
•  caused  the  student  in  music  to  support 
the  reproduction  of  Gluck’s  operas ;  but 
they  have  never  maintained  any  higher 
place  in  the  esteem,  and  can  not  be  said 
to  satisfy  the  tastes  of  those  who,  in  the 
present  day,  regard  the  lyric  art  as  wor¬ 


thy  of  a  place  beside  poetry,  eloquence, 
the  drama,  in  company  with  painting  and 
sculpture,  in  the  circle  of  the  expressional 
arts.  The  successes  accorded  by  the 
French  taste  of  that  day  would  not  have 
warranted  the  revivals  of  the  Orphee^  the 
Iphigenie^  and  the  Alceste  of  to^ay,  had 
not  there  been  a  Viardot,  whose  genius 
could  throw  life  into  the  dullest  music ; 
just  as  we  saw  Nicolini  enthusiastically 
lauded  by  Steele  and  Addison,  whose 
taste,  with  all  their  prejudices,  was  true 
as  the  needle  to  the  pole,  for  the  grace 
and  propriety  of  his  action,  the  expression 
of  his  countenance,  and  the  admirable 
enunciation  of  the  recitative,  nonsensical 
as  it  was,  and  poor  the  music.  We  find 
M.  Scudo,  and  all  the  eminent  critics,  en¬ 
thusiastic  in  praise  of  these  very  qualities 
in  Madame  Viardot,  not  enraptured  with 
the  music,  although  it  is  supposed  to  have 
furnished  the  entertainment  of  the  Pari¬ 
sians  for  two  whole  seasons.  We  have 
had  the  Iphigenia  performed  as  an  orato¬ 
rio  under  M.  Halle,  with  an  English  poem 
by  Mr.  Chorley ;  and  the  effect  was  really 
better  than  in  the  Orfeo^  performed  with 
every  accessory  of  the  finest  lyrie  stage 
in  Europe,  and  with  a  prima  donna  in  the 
chief  part  who  was  undoubtedly  a  dramatic 
singer,  if  she  was  not  an  Italian  vocalist. 
One  air  alone  lives,  and  is  likely  to  live, 
in  the  Orfeo^  and  that  is  the  “  Che  faro 
senza  Eurydice but  its  beauty  is  not  at 
all  associated  with  the  dramatic  element. 
It  is  equally  touching  as  sung  in  a  con¬ 
cert-room,  from  the  simple  grace  of  its 
form.  The  music  of  the  Elysian  fields, 
sung  by  the  happy  shades,  is  any  thing 
but  a  happy  strain ;  it  is  monotonous, 
and  as  to  expression  would  serve  as  a 
chorus  for  many  situations.  So  also  of 
the  finale  of  the  second  act,  which  is  com¬ 
pletely  in  the  style  of  the  church.  To 
endeavor  to  glorify  Gluck  as  the  source 
whence  Mozart  gathered  his  beauties, 
amounts  to  no  more  than  to  point  to  the 
old  stories  which  Shakspeare  took  as  the 
ovum  for  his  grand  developments.  Cim 
arosa  M'as  probably  as  much  studied  by 
Mozart  and  Rossini  as  Gluck  was,  and 
deservedly  so ;  for  in  the  manner  which 
is  esteemed  bis  best  tliere  is  a  fund  of 
gay  humor  and  originality  of  musical 
idea.  We  refer  to  the  Matrimonio  Se- 
grettOy  an  opera  that  is  welcome  to  this 
day,  notwithstanding  the  fascination  of 
the  Barbiere.  He  was  of  the  same 
school  as  Piccini,  and  composed  the 
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Matrimonio  in  his  thirty  -  eighth  year,  j 
His  Orazi  e  Curiaci  is  well  known 
abroad,  but  forgotten  in  England. 

Before  Mozart’s  time  music  had  gained 
a  most  important  advance  in  Haydn’s 
invention  of  the  quartet,  and  in  his  im¬ 
provement  of  the  grander  form  of  the  or¬ 
chestra  in  the  symphony.  The  German 
musicians  had  long  been  taking  the  lead 
as  instrumentists,  and  this  naturally  en¬ 
larged  the  scope  of  the  orchestra  and  of 
music  generally  as  an  art  of  expression. 
The  symphony  became  a  granu  sound- 
poem  in  the  bands  of  Mozart,  it  was  car¬ 
ried  even  into  higher  regions  by  Beet¬ 
hoven  and  Mendelssohn ;  and  to  it  we 
attribute  the  larger  s<yle  which  charac¬ 
terizes  the  J)on  Giovanni,  and  the  Nozze 
di  Figaro  of  Mozart.  A  painter  would 
say  that  Mozart  enriched  his  palette  with 
a  wealth  of  new  tints  and  tones,  with 
which  he  swept  in  as  with  a  full  brush 
the  noble  forms  and  lustrous  effects  of  his 
pictures,  giving  character  and  life  to  his 
ligures,  and  compelling  the  synjpalhy  of 
the  spectator.  Although  Moziirt  was 
bred  in  the  German  school,  until  he 
composed  his  Entfahrung  aus  dem  Sc- 
rail  or  Seraglio,  there  was  no  real  Ger¬ 
man  opera  at  V’ienna;  every  thing  ope¬ 
ratic  was  in  the  hands  of  an  Itah.an 
clique,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Salieri, 
who  was  even  suspected  of  poisoning 
Mozart,  such  was  his  hatred  and  jealousy 
of  the  young  composer,  and  such  he  knew 
to  be  the  merit  of  his  Don  Giovanni,  for 
he  had  the  score  placed  in  his  hands  as 
director  of  the  opera  when  it  was  in  pre¬ 
paration.  Saiieri  contrived  to  have  both 
the  Nozze  and  the  Don  Giovanni  so  bad¬ 
ly  executed  that  they  failed,  and  were 
completely^  eclipsed  by  the  immense  suc¬ 
cess  of  his  own  Jssur.  The  Nozze  was 
written  for  the  Italian  theater,  therefore 
we  can  not  be  surprised  at  such  a  result ; 
fur,  notwithstanding  Mozart  had  imbibed 
the  best  style  of  the  Italian  masters  by 
his  studies  in  Italy,  where  he  had  in  fact 
tried  his  young  hand  on  several  ojieras 
with  the  utmost  success,  Salieri  and  his 
countrymen  had  too  good  a  position  to 
yield  to  the  claims  of  direct  merit.  Mo¬ 
zart,  then,  was  driven  to  gather  his  lau¬ 
rels  at  Prague,  and  said  waggishly  that 
ho  wrote  Don  Giovanni  not  for  \  ienna, 
but  for  Prague — “  for  himself  and  a  few 
friends.”  Ilia  genius  at  that  time  was, 
however,  fully  recognized  by  Cimarosa, 
when  he  said  to  an  artist  who  flattered 
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him  by  saying  his  music  W’as  superior  to 
Mozart’s :  “  1  superior  to  Mozart,  sir ! 
What  would  you  s.ay  to  any  man  who 
should  tell  you  that  you  were  superior 
to  Uaphael  ?”  This  was  before  Gima- 
rosa  had  brought  out  his  Matrimonio. 
Haydn  again,  after  the  failure  of  Don 
Giovanni  at  Vienna,  said  in  a  crowded 
room,  when  the  connoisseurs  were  damn¬ 
ing  the  opera  with  faint  praise :  “  All  I 
know  is,  that  Mozart  is  the  greatest  com¬ 
poser  of  our  time.”  It  is  remarkable 
that,  on  account  of  the  Napoleon  war, 
neitlicr  of  these  operas  were  performed 
out  of  Germany  till  1811,  when  the  Don 
Giovanni  was  given  at  Paris,  but  not  till 
1817  in  London.  Mozart  never  could 
have  heard  his  master-piece  as  we  know 
it ;  there  was  only  one  superior  singer  in 
the  c-ast  for  the  “  II  dissolute  punito,” 
that  was  Bassi,  the  baritone,  who  was 
the  Don.  It  is  therefore  the  more  aston¬ 
ishing  that  he  should  have  conceived  such 
magnificent  passages  for  dramatic  expres¬ 
sion  as  the  tragic  end  of  the  father  of 
Donna  Anna,  her  struggle  with  the  liber¬ 
tine  ;  in  the  grand  finale  of  the  first  act, 
in  the  statue  scene,  and  in  the  awful  ca¬ 
tastrophe  when  the  Don  struggles  and 
writhes  in  the  grasp  of  the  avenging  Don 
Pedro,  a  ghostly  statue,  whose  stony 
voice  mingles  with  the  supernatural  aiul 
overwhelming  sounds  pouring  from  the 
orchestra.  Nothing  in  music  of  this 
genre  has  ever  been  produced  that  will 
bear  comparison  tvith  it,  either  in  con¬ 
struction  or  portentous  effect  upon  the 
mind.  Weber’s  diablerie  tricks  of  sound 
in  the  F'reischutz  are  ridiculous;  Mey¬ 
erbeer’s  music  in  the  raising  of  the  nuns 
in  Eobtrto  il  Diavolo,  aud  Bertram’s 
fiendish  incantation  song,  arc  in  fine 
keeping  with  the  scene  of  the  drama, 
but  of  far  inferior  mold  to  the  Don  Gio¬ 
vanni  music.  Then  what  so  admirably 
expressive  as  the  “La  ci  darem,”  the 
“Fin  cli’  han  dal  vino,”  the  “II  mio  te- 
soro,”  and  so  we  might  go  on  through¬ 
out  the  opera?  Nothing  can  show  the 
truth  of  his  conception  more  than  to  see 
how  all  the  great  singers,  aud  only  the 
great  singers,  have  identified  themselves 
with  the  chief  parts  of  the  opera,  every 
one  of  which  absorbs  the  last  touch  of  art 
that  can  be  bestowed  upon  it,  only  to 
become  more  impressive  and  delightful. 
To  name  these  would  be  to  run  through 
the  list  of  all  the  singers,  from  Aiuhro- 
getti,  Tacchinardi,  Madame  de  Begins, 
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Ma<l:tine  Fodor,  and  I’onto  the  first  Le- 
porello,  to  Tambnrini,  Lablache,  Alario, 
Gri.'i,  Persbni,  and  Bosio  of  our  day. 
Lablache  was  an  early  Don  in  1832.  The 
Nozze  was  altogether  conceived  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  vein,  pl.ayful,  elegant,  sentimental,  ' 
and  beantiful  throughout,  both  for  the  ' 
voices  and  the  orchestra.  The  Zmiher-  j 
Jlote  m.ay  perhaps  be  considered  as  the 
next  well-known  opera  ;  but  neither  it  1 
nor  the  Idomeneo,  the  Cost  f(tn  tutte,  and  I 
Clemema  di  TUo^  has  ever  made  the  im- 1 
pression  that  the  Don  Oioranni  and  | 
N^ozze  have,  .although  they  have  lived  to  ; 
be  heard  occasionally  at  the  present  day.  i 
Mozart  himself,  though  averse  to  speak- 1 
ing  of  his  works,  preferred  the  Idomeneo 
and  the  Don  Giovanni ^  the  former,  per¬ 
haps,  from  association  with  his  love  for 
Constance  Weber,  who  was  the  object 
of  his  devotion  avhen  he  wrote  the  Ido- 
inenco^  determined  to  achieve  success. 
Mozart  h.as  often  been  called  the  Raphael 
of  his  art.  The  comparison  is  a[)posite 
enough  .os  regards  his  power,  his  tender¬ 
ness,  and  refinement ;  but  his  feeling  for 
richness  of  harmony  in  the  orchestra  — 
the  complete  grasp  of  his  palette — would  I 
require  a  dash  of  Tintoret  or  Titian,  j 
Rossini,  coming  after  him,  carried  the  j 
luxury  of  color  in  music,  if  we  m.ay  be 
allowed  the  ex[)rcssion,  to  a  pitch  more  [ 
comparable  avith  the  bravura  of  Rubens. 
Ho  wielded  his  authority  over  both  voices  ! 
and  orchestra,  and  made  them  do  his 
bidding  in  such  marvelous  work  as  .as¬ 
tonished  the  performers  themselves  at 
their  own  achievements.  In  his  earlier  i 
operas  he  Indulged  his  fancy  for  orna-  j 
ment  perhaps  too  much  for  such  themes 
as  the  Tancredi;  still  it  had  always  the  ! 
grace  in  sepur.ablo  from  Italian  art ;  and 
in  most  of  liis  operas  this  highly  ornate 
style  w.a3  particularly  appropriate,  as  in 
his  oriental  subjects — lUtliana  in  Algeria 
Turco  in  Italia,  Otello,  and  lakmiramide. 
In  the  Barbiere,  too,  the  Gazza  Ladra, 
and  the  Cenerentola,  we  could  not  wash 
one  |)e.arl  removed  from  his  delicious  rou¬ 
lades,  not  one  piece  of  broidery  from  his 
silken  web  of  oriental  dyes  in  the  orches¬ 
tra.  And  yet  his  music  can  be  grand, 
and  declamatory,  and  imperious  in  Tan- 1 
credi  and  ISetniramide ;  pathetic  and  pas¬ 
sionate  in  the  OleUo  ;  sentimental  in  the 
Gazza  Ladra  ;  noble  and  dramatic  in  the 
highest  degree  in  the  Guil/anme  Tell.  If  I 
the  highest  aim  of  lyric  art  be  to  give  the  I 
fullest  expression  to  the  feelings’,  and  at  I 
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the  same  time  the  utmost  beauty  which 
the  senses  can  perceive  in  music,  then 
Rossini  h.as  .att.ained  this.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing,  he  has  been  all  but  pronounced  a 
heretic  for  his  consecutive  fifths  and  dis¬ 
cords  of  the  seventh  resolved  upward. 
Let  ns  rec.all,  for  example,  the  ojwning 
of  the  Barhiere,  the  seremade,  “Ifiano, 
j)i.ano  !”  and  the  “  Ecco  ridenti  il  cielo,’’ 
all  so  glowing  w’ith  exquisite  fancy,  and 
so  completely  in  the  piqu.ant  yet  listless 
style  which  le.ads  the  thoughts  to  Seville, 
and  prepares  for  the  delightful  humor 
and  niechanterie  that  are  to  follow  in  the 
opera.  As  a  contrast  to  this,  compare 
the  song  of  Desdemona,  “  Assise  al  pi  d' 
un  8.alice,”  .and  the  song  of  the  gondo¬ 
lier,  “Nessun  niaggior  dolor,”  nnequ.aled 
as  expressive  of  the  sadness  of  de.spair. 
What  can  surpass  the  dramatic  fire  of  the 
trio  in  William  Tell,  or  the  delicious 
tones  of  love  breathed  out  in  Ars.ace’s 
“  D’  un  tenero  amore,”  especially  as  we 
have  heard  these  celebrated  morceanj- 
sung  by  Duprez,  by  T.amberlik,  and  by 
Alboni  ?  The  GuiUonme  Tell  is  gener 
.ally  considered  his  masterpiece.  In  parts 
it  is  ;  but  for  unity  and  perfection  of  de¬ 
sign,  for  spontaneity  and  freshness,  the 
Barbiere  has  its  votaries,  while  many 
would  be  divided  in  choice  as  to  the  Otello. 
The  Guillaume  Tell,  having  been  written 
for  the  Opera  Comique,  allows  us  to  re¬ 
mark  of  the  form  of  lyric  dram.a,  which 
h.as  since  arrived  at  a  point  of  undoubted 
excellence  by  the  works  of  Ilerold,  An- 
ber,  Meyerbeer,  llalevy,  Ambroise  Tho¬ 
mas,  etc.,  that  it  is  rather  an  expansion  ot 
the  v.audeville  than  opera  strictly  speak¬ 
ing;  .as  recitative,  one  of  the  distinguish¬ 
ing  elements  of  oper.a,  is  not  employed  in 
the  drama,  which  is  here  spoken  and  act¬ 
ed.  It  remains  to  be  said,  however,  that 
all  the  best  operas  of  this  kind  have  had 
recitatives  composed  for  them,  and  have 
been  performed  on  the  Italian  stage  in 
London,  particularly  those  of  M.  Meyer¬ 
beer,  of  which  we  shall  have  presently  to 
speak. 

I'idelio,  the  one  opera  of  Beethoven  — 
for  his  Melusina  was  never  finished — was 
first,  heard  in  London  in  1832.  The  cel¬ 
ebrated  M.alibran  created  the  part  of 
Leonora,  and  it  has  been  a  favorite  with 
several  eminent  singers  —  Cinti  Damou- 
rcau,  Schreeder  Devrient,  Mdlle.  Cru- 
velli,  and  Mdlle.  Czill.ag,  the  last  singer 
of  the  part.  The  music  is  extremely  no¬ 
ble  throughout,  and  touched  witli  tlie 
21 
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earnestness  of  the  master,  but  as  a  whole 
it  is  not  equal  to  the  great  model  of  the 
lyric  style  ;  yet  there  are  passages  truly 
sublime,  as  the  chorus  oi  prisoners  in 
praise  of  light  and  liberty,  and  the  hymn 
of  deliverance  sung  by  Florestan.  The 
overtures — for  he  composed  no  less  than 
three,  as  if  unable  to  please  himself— are 
counted  amongst  the  very  highest  works 
of  their  class ;  indeed,  the  greatest  think¬ 
er  in  music,  perhaps  the  greatest  poet  of 
the  art,  was  not  so  sensitive  of  the  charm 
in  the  human  voice,  most  likely  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  deafness,  and  for  this  rea¬ 
son  expressed  himself  more  in  the  or¬ 
chestra. 

A  delightful  lull  came  over  the  Italian 
opera  world  when  the  “  Swan  of  Pesaro” 
ceased  to  sing;  Donizetti  and  Bellini  then 
cultivated  a  softer  sentiment  with  re¬ 
sources  in  their  art  by  no  means  poor, 
but  of  a  prettier  and  feebler  mold,  j 
Both  composers  have  had  the  immense  ! 
advantage  of  writing  in  a  specially  vocal  | 
epoch,  when  there  was  a  rare  conjunction  1 
of  the  stars  in  Pasta,  Suntag,  M<alibran,  ! 
Kubiui,  Taroburini,  Lablache,  Persiani, 
Grisi,  Mario,  Ronconi.  Thus  they  wrote  | 
naturally  for  the  voice,  and  owed  much 
to  the  art  of  the  eminent  virtuosi  we  have 
just  named.  Take  away  these  great 
singers,  and  the  L'JElUir  d' Amove,  the 
Lucrezia,  the  Norma,  the  Sonnandtula, 
the  Lucia,  the  Puritani,  the  Favorita, 
fall  into  the  inferior  rank  of  music.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  evidences  of  a 
deep  dramatic  feeling  for  expression  here 
and  there  in  these  works ;  as,  for  example, 
in  the  last  scene  of  Norma,  and  the  cel¬ 
ebrated  “poisoning  trio”  in  lAtcrezia, 
which  Rossini  himself  might  have  written. 
But,  agreeable  to  the  ear  and  inoffensive 
to  the  ta.ste  as  all  these  operas  are,  and 
long  will  be,  it  can  not  be  said  that  they 
have  done  much  for  lyric  expression. 
They  do  not  feed  the  appetite  for  witness¬ 
ing  and  partaking  human  emotion,  though 
they  may  have  contributed  to  keep  alive 
the  taste  for  this  form  of  the  drama.  It 
is  in  Meyerbeer,  dealing  with  such  a  li¬ 
bretto  as  M.  Scribe’s  Huguenots,  that  we 
find  music  essaying  a  part  in  the  emotions 
never  attempted  before.  In  the  whole 
round  of  music  there  is  nothing  exactly 
comparable  with  the  duet  in  the  scene 
between  liaoul  and  Valentina,  when  at 
the  extreme  moment  of  peril  she  utters 
the  confession  “lo  t’amo,”  followed  by 
that  rapturous  burst  from  liaoul:  “Tu 


m’ami!  tu  m’ami  —  o  qual  brillar  I”  and 
sustained  by  the  exquisite  touch  given  to 
the  words,  “  dite  ancor.”  The  situation 
is  one  of  the  most  exciting  ever  given  to 
music  to  portray ;  and  it  may  fairly  be  ac¬ 
knowledged  that  in  this  and  the  chorus — 
“  La  Benddiction  des  poignards  ”  —  we 
have  reached  the  perfection  of  that  union 
of  the  two  beauties,  music  and  drama, 
which  composes  the  lyric  art.  After  this 
the  music  of  Verdi  appears  rather  as  an 
indication  of  the  tendency  of  the  lyric 
music  of  the  day  than  as  a  realization  of 
any  great  conception  of  the  musical  dra¬ 
ma.  Verdi  sings  the  music  of  an  oppress¬ 
ed  and  revolutionary  epoch  as  a  patriot 
would.  His  cry  is  always  piercing,  forci¬ 
ble,  and  stirring,  as  in  the  wild  choruses 
of  the  Trovatore  y  but  when  he  attempts 
the  pathetic,  as  in  the  Miserere  scene  of 
that  opera,  or  the  great  situation  in  the 
Rigoktto,  he  can  not  get  on  without  a 
certain  ghastly  and  fantastic  kind  of  treat¬ 
ment,  which  shows  the  musician  at  fault 
with  his  art.  Still  Verdi’s  music  is  most 
interesting  for  its  verve,  and  the  immense 
vigor  with  which  he  repre.sents  a  certain 
class  of  the  more  mobile  and  violent 
emotions. 

I  Music,  then,  although  so  far  behind  the 
I  sister  arts  in  its  development,  so  late  in 
blooming,  has  been  ripening  in  its  life  of 
the  last  thirty  years.  Having,  like  art  in 
sculpture  and  painting,  passed  through 
its  initiative,  its  constructive,  and  its  ideal 
periods,  it  is  now  showing  the  energy  of 
an  emotional  and  expressive  virus,  caught, , 
|>erhap8,  from  the  tone  of  the  social  organ¬ 
ism.  By  cultivation  we  have  become 
more  sensitive  to  the  power  of  music, 
when  united  with  words  and  action,  to 
express  the  emotions,  while  the  intellec¬ 
tual  enjoyment  has  been  brought  to  a 
higher  level  by  the  general  culture  which 
prompts  us  to  recognize  beauty  in  all 
works  of  art.  Native  melodies,  however 
old  and  archaic,  will  always  find  a  respon¬ 
sive  throb,  because  they  are  thoughts  in 
music,  and  they  charm  the  ear ;  but  the 
fugues  and  constructive  conceits  of  the 
pre  •  Mozartian  musicians  are  becoming 
more  and  more  neglected  for  the  delight¬ 
ful  fancies,  the  breadth,  the  variety  of  co¬ 
loring,  and  the  grand  phrasing  of  Mozart, 
Beethoven,  and  Rossini.  After  these 
classics,  the  idylls  of  Bellini,  and  the 
picturesque  music  of  Donizetti,  are  ac¬ 
ceptable  as  the  conversation  of  a  fine  mu¬ 
sical  voice,  saying  nothing  particularly 
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Btrikinff  and  thoughtful.  But  in  lyric.!! 
music  Meyerbeer  seems  to  have  struck  a 
chord  more  in  tune  with  the  inclinations 
of  the  age,  though  whether  more  correct 


in  taste  than  the  lyric  works  of  Mozart 
and  Rossini,  in  which  the  drama  is  sus¬ 
tained  by  the  music  and  not  the  music  by 
tlie  drama,  we  leave  it  to  others  to  decide. 


Prom  ihe  Brltiih  Quarterly. 

LIVES  OF  THE  ENGINEERS.* 


“  Man,”  says  Lord  Bacon,  “  is  the  in¬ 
terpreter  and  minister  of  nature.”  lie 
is  that,  and  more.  Farailiarily  m.ty  have  | 
robbed  the  thought  of  its  freshness,  but 
it  is  a  thought  of  deep  truth,  that  the 
Deity  should  have  permitted  man  —  so 
feeble  at  his  birth,  and  so  frail  in  his  con¬ 
stitution — to  adjust  and  control  the  mass¬ 
es  and  forces  of  tlie  material  creation,  so 
that  they  shall  subdue  one  another  to  his 
service,  and  enable  him  to  assert  in  his 
history  so  largely  the  sublime  dominion 
of  mind  over  matter. 

As  an  historian  of  events  bearing  on  this 
fact,  Mr.  Smiles  appears  before  us.  He 
sketches  the  lives  of  those  who  have  won 
their  bloodless  victories  —  not  over  their 
fellow-men,  but  for  them  —  over  wood 
and  iron,  swamp  and  river,  air  and  ocean, 
space  and  time  ;  and  he  recounts  the 
means  by  wliich  this  has  been  accom¬ 
plished.  Some  doubts,  it  appears,  were 
entertained,  whether  such  a  theme  could 
be  made  generally  interesting.  These 
misgivings  were  expressed  by  Mr.  Robert 
Stephenson,  when  Mr.  Smiles  mentioned 
that  he  intended  to  write  the  life  of  the 
late  George  Stephenson.  “The  building 
of  bridges,”  was  the  reply,  “  the  excavation 
of  tunnels,  the  making  of  roads  and  rail¬ 
ways,  are  mere  mechanical  matters,  pos¬ 
sessing  no  literary  interest ;”  and,  doubt¬ 
less,  if  the  biographer  had  simply  filletl 
his  pages  with  engineers’  reports,  his 
volume  would  have  been  as  dreary  as  a 
certain  Life  of  Telford.  But  we  think 

*Lw«*  of  the  Engineer*,  teith  an  Account  of  their 
principal  Works ;  comprising  also  a  History  of 
Inland  Communication  in  Britain.  By  Samuel 
Smiles.  With  Portrait  and  numerous  Illustrations. 
Two  Volf.  Loudon  :  John  Murray.  1801. 


that  Mr.  Robert  Stephenson  did  not  show 
his  usual  discrimination  when  he  implied 
that  this  was  the  only  way  in  which  the 
subject  could  be  treated.  A  writer  of 
any  |)opular  ability,  who  had  to  deal 
with  the  private  and  professional  careers 
of  our  great  engineers,  who  wished  to 
tell  the  history  of  their  sometimes  roman¬ 
tic  and  even  heroic  struggles  with  diffi¬ 
culties  ;  who  would  narrate  how  they 
have  nearly  all  sprung  from  the  pea.sant’8 
cottage,  the  herdsman’s  shieling,  and  the 
farm-house ;  who  would  fire  the  ambition 
of  our  youth,  by  showing  that  the  aristo¬ 
cracy  of  mind  is  not  hereditary,  but  that 
mother  wit  and  genius  are  bestowed  by 
God  without  respect  of  persons  ;  who 
would  recount  the  story  of  how  a  Lon¬ 
don  goldsmith  like  Middleton,  a  retired 
8ea-ca|)tain  like  Perry,  the  son  of  a  small 
farmer  like  Edwards,  a  w’heelwright  like 
Brindley,  an  attorney’s  clerk  like  Smea- 
ton,  a  millwright  like  Rennie,  a  working 
mason  like  Telford,  or  an  engine-brakes¬ 
man  like  Stephenson,  rose  to  eminence, 
and  became  the  benefactors  of  their  race, 
would  assuredly  confess  that  it  is  not  the 
fault  of  the  theme  if  its  recital  be  unin¬ 
teresting.  No  wonder  that  the  well-de¬ 
served  success  of  Mr.  Smiles’s  Life  of 
George  Stephenson  reversed  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Robert,  and  that  he  then  urged 
Mr.  Smiles  even  to  extend  the  sphere  he 
had  assigned  himself  in  his  contemplated 
history  of  engineering,  to  trace  the  sub¬ 
ject  to  its  source,  and  to  include  the  la¬ 
bors  of  Vermuyden,  and  especially  of  Sir 
Hugh  Middleton,  who  may  be  regarded 
as  the  first  great  engineer  this  country 
produced.  To  this  task  Mr.  Smiles  ad¬ 
dressed  himself,  and  the  result  appears  in 
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the  two  l>eautiful  illustrated  volumes  be- 1  ward  II.,  the  se.a  broke  in  and  inflicted 
fore  us,  in  w  hich  the  biographical,  bis- j  great  iniury  ;  on  inquiry,  it  was  found  that 
toiical,  and  mechanical  materials  are  gra- 1  the  banks  had  been  imperfectly  repaired 
phically  adjusted,  and  in  which  we  have  j  by  those  who  had  charge  of  them, 
presented  to  us  a  comprehensive  and  j  “  through,”  as  Dugdale  says,  “  the  pra- 
minute  record  of  English  engineers  and  vity  of  ill-disj)Osed  men,  who  chiefly  mind 
engineering.  ]  their  particular  gain,  though  it  be  by 

The  earliest  traces  of  engineering  in  :  cheating  the  j»ublic ;  that  were  it  not  for 
this  country  are  both  remote  aiid  re-  '  a  strict  watch  over  them,  all  good  order 
markable.  When  the  ancient  IJritons  :  would  be  subverted,  and  little  else  but  co- 
were  living  in  huts  covered  over  with  !  senage,  if  not  rapine,  would  be  practiced.” 
branches  and  sods,  when  tillage  was  un-  j  There  is  a  tradition  that  a  similar  per- 
known,  when  the  people  subsisted  by  ;  version  of  funds  led  to  a  disastrous  le- 
hunting  and  pasturage,  even  then  there  I  suit  on  the  east  coast;  that  the  Goodwin 
were  some  minds  that  could  plan,  and  Sands  were  once  dry  land  projected  by  em- 
soine  hands  that  could  pile  rude  fortifica-  j  bankments,  but  that  a  rate  intended  to 
tions  of  earth,  could  transport  to  Stone-  i  be  spent  in  their  repair  was  misappropri- 
henge,  and  fit  one  into  another  massive  ated  for  the  building  of  Tenterden  stee- 
blocks  of  stone,  and  could  erect  the  Cy-  1  pie,  and  that,  in  consequence,  the  .sea 
clopean  bridges  over  the  Teign  and  Dart,  .  burst  in  and  overw'helmed  them.  Hence 
which  still  remain  among  us.  But  it  was  the  proverb  about  Tenterden  steejile  be 
the  early  settlers  on  our  south-eastern  ing  the  cause  of  the  Goodwin  Sands, 
coasts,  from  Belgium  and  Friesland,  who  The  most  important  reclamation  of  land 
first  instructed  us  iu  the  arts  of  embank- ;  early  attempted,  was  by  the  embarkinent 
ing,  draining,  and  agriculture.  Komney  ;  of  the  Thames.  I’reviously,  it  was  a 
Marsh  was  llius  early  reclaimed.  It  ex-  broad  estuary,  often  spreading  its  waters 
tends  from  Hythe  in  Kent  to  Wiuchel-  for  miles  over  the  lowlands,  and  forming 
sea  in  Sussex,  and  is  so  isolated,  that  the  devious  channels  at  low  water  through 
marshir.en  are  accustomed  to  say  that  which  the  ebbing  tide  slowly  found  its 
the  world  is  divided  into  Europe,  Asia,  way  to  the  ocean  among  vast  reed  beds 
Africa,  America,  and  Romney  Marsh  !  and  expanses  of  mud  and  ooze.  Ojiposite 
lint  though  its  surface  is  below  the  level  the  city  of  London  the  tides  washed  over 
of  the  highest  tides,  it  is  preserved  fiom  the  lands  where  Southwark  and  Lambeth, 
the  sea  by  a  continuous  bank,  and  af-  and  what  is  still  known  as  the  Marsh  and 
fords  pasturage  in  genial  years  to  more  Bankside,  are  now  situated.  On  the  north 
than  five  hundred  thousand  sheep,  be-  side,  a  British  settlement  is  believed  to 
sides  cattle.  The  erection  of  this  era-  ,  have  once  occupied  the  site  of  St.  I^aul’s. 
bankmeut,  and  the  deposit  of  shingle  by  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Fleet,  on  tin- 
the  ocean,  have  so  changed  the  char. acter  north  .and  east  by  morasses,  Moorfield> 
of  the  coast,  that  the  Roman  town  of  Marsh  having  been  comparatively  recent- 
Lymne  is  now  three  miles  from  the  sea ;  ly  reclaimed.  The  labors  of  successivo 
West-llythe  is  silted  up,  and  used  by  generations  were  necessary  to  roll  back 
the  military  school  of  musketry  as  a  iirac-  the  waste  of  m  aters.  The  higher  tidc^ 
ticing  ground ;  Old  Romney,  and  Rom-  ,  long  resisted  the  attempts  made  to  con- 
ney,  two  ancient  [)oi  ts,  are  two  miles  in- ,  trol  their  course  ;  scarcely  a  season  pass- 
laud,  and  sheep  graze  where  Roman  gal-  j  ed  without  the  inundation  of  the  recl.aim- 
leys  sailed.  :  ed  lauds,  and  the  most  energetic  powers 

When  this  embankment  had  been  erect- i  had  to  be  given  for  impressing  laborers 
e<l,  regulations  were  passed  for  its  pre.ser- 1  and  distraining  for  rates.  This  was  cs- 
vation,  and  the  law  and  custom  of  Rom-  j  pecially  needful  on  the  north  side,  where 
ney  Marsh,”  afterward  embodied  in  writ- 1  breaches  ocettrred  at  AVapping  and  Lime- 
ten  law,  and  confirmed  by  successive  mon-  house  as  late  as  the  sixteenth  century  ;  the 
arch,  lies  at  the  basis  of  all  English  legis- 1  Isle  of  Dogs  w  as  often  submerged,  and  the 
lation  on  this  subject.  Twenty-four  eld-  j  whole  valley’  of  the  Lea  and  rich  lands  ol‘ 
ers,  or  “jurats,”  were  chosen  by  the  inhab- 1  South-Essex  w’ere  inundated.  At  last  the 
ilaiits  to  see  to  the  maintenance  of  the  \  work  was  accomplished,  and  the  Thames 
sea-banks,  and  to  levy  the  ueces.sary  rates  ,  was  made  an  artificial  river  almost  from 
upon  the  occupiei'S  of  the  reclaimed  marsh-  J  Richmond  to  the  sea. 
es.  On  one  occasion,  in  the  reign  of  Ed-  The  most  extensive,  and  probably  the 
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most  interesting  work  of  reclaiming  land, 
took  place  in  the  district  known  as  the 
(ireat  Level  of  the  Fens.  Not  many  cen¬ 
turies  ago,  the  vast  tract  of  low  country 
situated  around  the  junction  of  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Norfolk,  Huntingdon,  and  Lin¬ 
coln,  extending  sixty  or  seventy  miles 
north  and  south,  by  twenty  to  thirty 
broad,  and  embracing  an  area  of  some 
six  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  acres  of 
what  is  now  the  richest  land  in  England, 
was  a  desolation  of  waters.  The  Witham, 
Welland,  Glen,  Nene,  and  Ouse  poured 
foith  their  vast  floods  from  the  midland 
countries,  mingling  and  winding  by  many 
channels  to  the  ocean,  and  forming  an  in¬ 
land  sea  in  winter,  and  a  swamp  in  sum¬ 
mer,  swarming  with  fish,  and  scre.aming 
with  wild  fowl.  These  rivers  W'ere  lo.ad- 1 
c<l  with  silt,  which  ever  and  anon  accumu-  j 
lated  so  .as  to  choke  up  the  channel,  and 
compelled  the  intercepted  waters  to  force  ' 
new  courses  through  the  ooze,  which  j 
often  wound  back  upon  themselves,  and 
at  last  dniined  away  into  the  Wash. 
Hence  the  numerous  abandoned  beds  of 
old  rivers  still  traceable — the  old  Nene, 
the  old  Ouse,  and  the  old  Welland;  and 
thus  the  Ouse,  which  formerly  flowed  in¬ 
to  the  Wash  at  Ouse  beach,  or  Wisbeach, 
now  enters  it  at  King’s  Lynn,  near  which 
there  is  another  old  Ouse.  Hut  probably 
all  the  rivers  first  flowed  into  a  lake,  on 
what  is  now  the  Great  Bedford  Level, 
from  thence  finding  their  way  by  numer¬ 
ous  and  shifting  channels  into  the  sea. 

The  largest  aeposits  of  silt  were  along 
the  shores  of  the  Wash,  and  in  the  course 
of  ages  they  rose  above  the  level  of  the 
inland  districts.  The  Homans  seized  the 
advantage,  and  reclaimed  the  part  now 
known  as  Marshland  and  South -Hol¬ 
land,  by  means  of  bulwarks  and  cause¬ 
ways  that  may  still  be  traced.  It  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  they  also  constructed  the  great 
drain  called  the  Carr  Dyke  extending 
from  the  Nene  to  the  Witham,  than 
which,  said  Rennie,  “a  more  judicious 
and  well-laid-out  work  I  have  never  seen  ” 
But  the  erection  of  embankments  to  shut 
out  the  salt  water  closed  in  the  fresh,  and, 
in  consequence,  the  Fen  lands  in  winter 
were  flooded  till  so  late  a  period  as  the 
middle  ages,  w’hen  there  w’as  water 
enough  in  the  With.am  to  float  the  ships 
of  Danish  rovers  as  far  as  Lincoln.  Here 
and  there,  amid  the  flooded  Fen  lands,  an 
island  arose,  which  became  inhabited  ;  one 
of  these  was  the  Isle  of  Ely,  or  Eely,  so 


named,  it  is  said,  from  the  eels  that 
abounded.  Here  a  nunnery  was  estab¬ 
lished,  and  a  town  erected  ;  and  after  be¬ 
ing  destroyed  by  a  fleet  of  pirates,  it  was 
rebuilt ;  a  church  sprang  up,  and  the 
ecclesiastical  fame  of  the  place  spread  so 
far  that  Canute  determined  to  visit  it. 
So  stormy,  however,  was  one  of  his  voy¬ 
ages  from  Ramsey  to  Peterborough  — 
across  what  are  now  the  fruitful  corn¬ 
fields  of  Whittlesea  Mere — that  he  order¬ 
ed  a  channel  to  be  cut  through  the  Fen, 
which  is  still  known  by  the  name  of  the 
“  King’s  Delph.”  This  region  was  long 
the  retreat  of  a  lawless  and  marauding 
population,  and  at  Ely  the  Saxons  made 
a  last  desperate  struggle  against  the  in¬ 
vading  Normans. 

The  Fen  Islands  of  Crowland,  Ramsey, 
Thorney,  and  Spinney,  are  known  in  his¬ 
tory.  They  rose  at  intervals  amid  the 
dreary  level  of  water,  their  soil  at  first  so 
soft  and  boggy  that  a  pole  might  be 
thrust  into  it  for  yards  ;  they  w’ere  over¬ 
grown  with  rushes,  flags,  and  sedge  ;  and 
the  atmosphere  was  laden  w’ith  pestilence 
— “  full  of  rotten  harrs.”  Such  a  spot 
seemed  to  have  especial  attractions  for  * 
one  Guthlac,  the  saint  of  the  Fen  islands, 
and  he  induced  a  fisherman  to  land  him 
at  what  is  now  known  as  Croyl.and.  Here, 
we  are  told  he  built  a  hut,  in  a  hollow  on 
the  side  of  a  heap  of  turf ;  other  votaries 
joined  him  ;  they  embanked  and  cultivat¬ 
ed  the  ground  till  it  became  a  little  oasis 
.amid  the  desolation.  A  stone  building 
replaced  the  first  wooden  oratory  ;  pil¬ 
grims  c.amo  from  far  ;  a  village  and  towm 
were  erected  ;  causewjiys,  embankments, 
and  drains  stretched  further  over  the  fens, 
.and  more  land  was  reclaimed,  until  the 
we.althy  mona.stery  of  Croyland  became 
the  center  of  .an  influential  and  compar.a- 
tively  populous  region. 

All  these  efforts  to  reclaim  the  fens 
were,  however,  partial  and  imperfect. 
Sometimes  the  draining  of  one  spot  caus¬ 
ed  the  water  to  flood  elsewhere ;  some¬ 
times  it  made  a  previously  navigable 
channel  too  shallow  for  service,  or  w'as 
'  diverted  from  a  mill  it  h.ad  worked ;  and, 

I  occasionally,  the  accident  of  a  ni^ht  would 
destroy  the  labor  of  years.  Many  were 
I  the  vicissitudes  thus  experienced ;  and  so 
I  hate  as  1007,  a  series  of  destructive  floods 
'  burst  the  embankments,  swept  away  farms 
j  and  villages,  and  did  immense  damage. 
King  James  made  efforts  to  prevent  the 
Recurrence  of  these  disasters;  but  they 
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were  at  first  of  little  permanent  service, 
and  it  was  not  till  he  resorted  for  help  to 
the  engineers  and  skilled  drainers  of  Hol¬ 
land,  that  effectual  measure  were  adopted. 

Nothing  could  be  more  dreary  than 
the  scene  presented  by  these  fens.  “  In 
winter,  a  sea  without  waves ;  in  summer, 
a  dreary  mud  swamp.”  Round  the  bor¬ 
ders  lived  a  thin  and  haggard  population 
of  “  fen  slodgers,”  or  “  yellow  bellies,”  as 
they  were  sometimes  called,  from  the 
frog-like  life  they  led,  and  it  was  satirical¬ 
ly  suggested  that  they  were  web-footed. 
They  are  spoken  of  by  cotemporary  wri¬ 
ters  as  “  a  rude  and  almost  barbarous  sort 
of  lazy  and  beggarly  people  ;”  and  Cam¬ 
den  describes  the  country  between  Lin¬ 
coln  and  Cambridge  as  ‘  a  vast  morass, 
inhabited  by  fen-men,  a  kind  of  people, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  place  where 
they  dwell,  who  walk  high  upon  stills, 
apply  their  minds  to  grazing,  fishing,  or 
fowling.”  The  proverb  of  “  Cambridge¬ 
shire  camels”  probably  originated  in  the 
practice  of  w-alking  on  stilts.  “  In  the 
winter  time,”  said  Dugdale,  “  when  the 
ice  is  only  strong  enough  to  hinder  the 
}>a8sage  of  boats,  and  yet  not  able  to  bear 
a  man,  the  inhabitants  upon  the  hards 
and  banks  within  the  fens,  can  have  no 
help  of  food,  nor  comfort  for  body  or 
soul.”  At  those  times  the  Bishop  of  Ely 
went  by  boat  to  Cambridge.  The  inha^ 
itants  of  the  fens  were  often  alarmed  by 
the  sudden  swelling  of  the  Ouse,  which 
gave  occasion  for  the  cry,  ”  The  bailiff  of 
Bedford  is  coming !”  while  attacks  of  ague 
produced  even  more  alarm,  and  originated 
the  saying,  that  a  man  was  “arrested  by 
the  bailiff  of  Marshland.” 

The  first  adequate  effort  for  the  recla¬ 
mation  of  these  regions  was  made  by 
Cornelius  Verrauyden,  and  he  also  accom¬ 
plished  many  other  important  engineering 
w'orks.  He  was  invited  to  come  over  in 
1621,  to  repair  a  breach  in  the  embank¬ 
ment  of  the  Thames,  at  Dagenham.  He 
then  drained  the  park  at  Windsor;  re¬ 
claimed  Convey  island,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Thames ;  Sedgemoor,  in  Somerset¬ 
shire,  and  Biading  Haven,  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  In  1626,  Vermuyden  ha<l  the 
reclamation  of  the  district  of  Hatfield 
Chase  intrusted  to  him,  being  supported 
in  the  work  by  Dutch  capitalists ;  and  he 
and  his  }>artners  being  promised  one 
third  of  the  lands  they  recovered  as  t  heir 
reward.  This  Chase  forms  a  part  of  the 
extensive  district  of  Axholme,  and  be- 
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longed  to  James  I.  It  contained  about 
seventy  thousand  acres.  The  region 
greatly  resembles  the  Great  Level  of  the 
Fens.  It  is  a  fresh-water  bay,  formed 
by  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Don,  W ent, 
Ouse,  and  Trent,  which  bring  down  into 
the  Humber  the  rain-fall  of  Yorkshire, 
Derbyshire,  Nottingham,  and  North  Lin- 
coln.  In  the  middle  is  the  elevated 
ground  of  the  Isle  of  Axholme,  and 
stretching  around  it — where  now  may  be 
found  some  of  richest  corn  lands  of  Eng¬ 
land — was  a  wide  sea  and  extensive  fish¬ 
eries. 

But  the  drainage  works  were  not  ac¬ 
complished  without  the  most  serious  op¬ 
position  of  the  wretched  inhabitants  of 
these  regions.  True,  they  alternately 
shivered  and  burned  with  ague,  and  be¬ 
came  deformed  with  rheumatism ;  but 
they  enjoyed  a  kind  of  wild  liberty.  The 
fens  M’ere  their  “  commons,”  where  their 
geese  grazed  ;  the  floods  brought  fish  and 
water-fowl ;  and  they  hated  the  “  adven¬ 
turers”  w'ho  thought  to  improve  “our 
own  demaynes”  by  turning  them  into 
corn-lands  and  pasturage.  In  The  Porcte's 
Complaint,  they  deplored,  in  such  strains 
as  the  following,  the  injury  contemplated 
against  them: 

“  Come,  brethren  of  the  water,  and  let  us  all 
assemble, 

To  treat  upon  this  matter,  which  makes  us 
quake  and  tremble ; 

For  we  shall  rue,  if  it  be  true,  that  fens  be 
undertaken, 

And  where  we  feed,  in  fen  and  reed,  they'll 
feed  both  beef  and  bacon.  , 

Behold  the  great  design,  which  they  do  now 
determine. 

Will  make  our  bodies  pine,  a  prey  to  crows 
and  vermine ; 

For  they  do  mean  all  fens  to  drain,  and 
waters  overmaster — 

All  will  be  dry,  and  we  must  die — ’cause 
Essex  calves  want  pasture.” 

But  they  were  not  content  to  sing  their 
sorrows :  they  expressed  them  in  ntore 
objective  forms.  Thus,  on  one  occasion, 
after  many  years  had  been  employed  in 
draining,  inclosing,  and  cultivating  an 
extensive  and  fertile  district  between 
Tattershall  and  Boston,  a  mob  a.s8cmbled, 
leveled  the  inclosure,  burnt  the  houses 
and  crops,  destroyed  the  cattle,  killed 
many  of  the  occupiers,  and  so  cut  the 
embankments  and  dammed  up  the  drains 
as  to  inundate  the  surrounding  country. 
But,  despite  all  opposition,  Vermuyden 
prosecuted  his  various  schemes.  He  ob- 
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tnined  a  supply  of  one  thousand  men  from  ' 
the  Scotch  prisoners  taken  at  Dnnbar, 
and  five  hundred  Dutchmen,  captured 
when  Blake  defeated  Van  Tromp ;  and 
at  length  completed  the  drainage  of  the 
great  Level  of  the  Fens.  In  order  to  de¬ 
fray  the  cost  of  these  enterprises,  he  had 
to  sell  every  acre  of  the  lands  he  had  be¬ 
fore  reclaimed.  Heavy  demands  were 
made  u(K)n  him,  which  he  could  not  meet, 
and  he  applied  to  Parliament  for  redress. 
We  subsequently  lose  sight  of  him;  and, 
after  all  the  benefits  he  had  conferred 
on  others,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  he  died 
abroad,  a  poor,  broken-down  old  man. 

Other  men  carried  on  the  works  which 
Venniiyden  had  begun.  Kinderley  pro¬ 
posed  to  convey  the  Ouse  and  the  Nene 
into  the  center  of  the  Wash,  there  to 
unite  with  the  Welland  and  the  Witham; 
and,  by  confining  the  w’aters,  and  giving 
strength  to  the  current,  to  secure  increas¬ 
ed  depth  in  tlie  channel.  But  it  was  re¬ 
served  for  Rennie  to  complete  the  enter- 

iirise,  so  that  even  Whittlesea  Mere  and 
tamsey  Mere  have  at  last  been  turned 
from  lakes  into  farms  and  farmstead.s,  and 
“  The  Isle  of  Ely  ”  has  become  as  salu-; 
brious  as  Pan  in  the  Pyrenees. 

From  land  reclaiming,  rivers,  and  min¬ 
ing,  we  turn  to  traveling  and  road  making. 
Roads  are  literally  the  pathways  of  civili¬ 
zation.  For  centuries  after  the  Romans 
left  England,  their  highways  remained  the 
best  in  the  land.  But  time  and  traffic, 
the  forest  and  the  waste,  almost  obliterat¬ 
ed  them.  Our  roads  became  among  the 
worst  in  Europe,  and  laws  were  passed 
enjoining  that  bushes  and  trees  beside 
roads  that  led  from  one  market  town  to 
another  should  be  cut  down  for  two  hun¬ 
dred  feet  on  either  side,  to  prevent  rob¬ 
beries.  In  1346  Edward  III.  authorized 
a  toll  to  be  levied  for  the  repair  of  the  road 
leading  from  St.  Giles-in-the-Fields  to  the 
village  of  Charing.  Chancellor  Cowper 
wrote,  in  1690,  that  the  Sussex  roads 
were  “bad  and  ruinous  beyond  imagina¬ 
tion.”  Fuller  saw  a  lady  drawn  to  church 
in  a  coach  with  six  oxen.  A  specially 
miry  road  was  called  “  the  Sussex  bit 
and  it  was  said  the  reason  why  the  Sussex 
girls  were  so  long-limbed,  was  because 
the  stiffness  of  the  mud  compelled  them 
to  pull  out  the  foot  “  by  the  strength  of 
the  ankle,”  till  both  muscle  and  bone  be¬ 
came  lengthened.  No  wonder  that  in 
those  days  Queen  Elizabeth  preferred, 
when  she  went  into  the  city,  to  ride  on  a 


pillion  behind  her  Lord  Chancellor.  The 
royal  vehicle  was  little  better  than  a  cart 
without  springs ;  and,  at  one  of  the  first 
audiences  she  gave  the  French  ambassa¬ 
dor,  in  1568,  she  told  him  of  a  jolting 
she  had  received  in  it  a  few  days  oefore. 

The  first  extensive  maker  of  roads  was 
“  Blind  Jack  of  Knaresborough.”  He 
was  born  1717  ;  and,  w'hen  six  years  old, 
lost  bis  sight  by  small-pox.  But  his  sub¬ 
sequent  history  was  so  remarkable  that 
it  has  been  suggested  that  his  blindness 
was  partly  simulated ;  though  of  this  there 
is  no  direct  evidence.  He  joined  in  all 
the  sports  of  boyhood,  went  blrds’-ne.st- 
ing,  delighted  in  horse  exerci.se,  coursed 
bares,  swam  well  enough  to  save  three 
lives,  and  became  skilled  with  the  fiddle. 
Subsequently  he  made  money,  bought  a 
horse,  followed  the  hounds,  and  ran  races 
at  the  village  feasts.  On  one  occasion  he 
rode  in  a  match  in  Knaresborough  Forest, 
where  the  ground  was  marked  out  in  a 
circle  of  a  mile.  He  procured  a  number 
of  dinner-bells,  set  men  to  ring  them  at 
the  several  posts,  kept  the  ground,  and 
won  the  race.  After  this  success,  a  gen¬ 
tleman  who  owned  a  notoriously  runaway 
horse,  laid  Metcalf  a  w.ager  that  he  could 
not  gallop  the  horse  fifty  yards  and  stop 
him  within  two  hundred.  Again  Met¬ 
calf’s  ingenuity  av.ailed  him.  As  he  was 
allowed  to  choose  his  ground,  though  not 
near  a  hedge  or  wall,  ho  proceeded  to 
Harrowgate  Old  Spa,  and  told  a  man  to 
sing  on  the  neighboring  bog.  The  blind 
man  then  mounted,  .and  rode  for  the  mo¬ 
rass,  and  he  had  not  reached  the  two 
hundred  yards  before  the  horse  sjuik  to 
the  saddle-girths,  and  Metcalf  scrambled 
out,  the  victor.  But  it  was  only  with 
the  ^eatest  difficulty  that  the  horse  was 
extricated. 

On  one  occ.asion,  Metcalf  acted  as  a 
guide  to  a  belated  gentleman,  at  dusk, 
along  the  difficult  way  from  York  to  Har¬ 
rogate.  The  road  was  then  full  of  wind¬ 
ings  and  turnings,  and,  in  many  places, 
it  was  no  better  th.an  a  track  across 
uninclosed  moors.  Metcalf  brought  the 
gentleman  safe  to  his  inn,  the  “  Granby,” 
hate  at  night,  and  was  invited  to  join  in  a 
tankard  of  negus.  On  Metcalf  leaving 
the  room,  the  gentleman  observed  to  the 
landlord :  “  I  think,  landlord,  my  guide 
must  have  drunk  a  great  deal  of  spirits 
since  wo  came  here.”  “  Why  so,  sir  ?” 
“  Well,  I  judge  so  from  the  appearance 
of  his  eyes “  Eyes  !  bless  you,  sir,” 
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^aid  the  landlord,  “  don’t  yon  know  that 
he  is  blind  /”  “  Blind  1  what  do  you 
mean  by  that  ?”  “  I  mean,  sir,  that  he 
can  not  see  —  he  is  as  blind  as  a  stone.” 
“Well,  landlord,”  said  the  gentleman, 
“  this  is  really  too  much  :  call  him  in.” 
Enters  Metciilf.  “  My  friend,  are  you 
recdly  blind  ?”  “  Yes,  sir,”  said  he ;  “I 
lost  my  sight  when  six  years  old.”  “Had 
I  known  that,  I  would  not  have  ventured 
with  you  on  that  road  from  York  for 
a  hundred  pounds.”  “And  I,  sir,”  said 
Metcalf,  “would  not  have  lost  my  way 
for  a  thousand.” 

This  W'as  the  man  who  distinguished 
himself  as  a  road  engineer,  and  wlio  built 
bridges,  culverts,  and  retaining  walls, 
which  arc  still  unsurpassed.  About  the 
year  1765,  a  turnpike  road  was  to  be  con¬ 
structed  near  Harrogate ;  he  undertook  a 
sub-contract  for  three  miles;  and  this  was 
the  first  of  a  vast  number  of  projects  in 
which  he  was  subsequently  engaged  for 
more  than  thirty  years,  during  which  he 
made  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles 
of  turnpike,  for  which  he  received  some 
sixty-five  thousand  pounds.  “  With  the 
.■issistance,”  says  one  who  knew  him, 
“  only  of  a  long  staff',  I  have  several  times 
met  this  man  traversing  the  roads,  as¬ 
cending  steep  and  rugged  hights,  explor¬ 
ing  valleys  and  investigating  their  sever¬ 
al  extents,  forms,  and  situations,  so  as  to 
answer  his  designs  in  the  best  manner. 
Tiie  plans  wdiich  he  makes,  and  the  esti¬ 
mates  he  prepares,  are  done  in  a  method 
peculiar  to  himself,  and  of  which  he  can 
not  well  convey  the  meaning  to  others. 
Must  of  the  roads  over  the  Peak  in  Der¬ 
byshire  have  been  altered  by  his  direc¬ 
tions,  particularly  those  in  the  vicinity 
of  Buxton ;  and  he  is  at  this  time  con¬ 
structing  a  new  one  betwixt  Winslow 
and  Conglcton,  to  open  a  communication 
with  the  great  London  road,  without  be¬ 
ing  obliged  to  pass  over  the  mountains.” 

Ilis  skill  in  overcoming  difficulties  was 
w'ell  illustrated  in  the  formation  of  the 
Huddersfield  and  Manchester  road.  He 
undertook  to  make  it  at  a  certain  price  a 
rood ;  but  w’heu  tracked  out  he  found 
that  it  would  cross  some  deep  marehy 
ground  on  Pule  and  Standish  Commons, 
and  the  trustees  told  him  that  he  must 
tlig  out  the  bog  nine  feet  deep  by  four¬ 
teen  yards,  till  he  came  to  the  solid  bot¬ 
tom  on  wliich  the  road  must  rest.  He 
expostulated  at  the  costliness  and  ineffi¬ 
ciency  of  the  arrangement ;  and  at  length 
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they  consented  that  he  should  adopt  his 
own  method  of  crossing  the  marshes,  but 
if  unsuccessful,  he  should,  at  his  own  ex¬ 
pense,  obey  their  surveyor. 

Metcalf  first  dug  a  deep  ditch  along 
either  side  of  the  intended  road,  and 
threw  the  excavated  material  inward 
sa  as  to  raise  it  to  a  circular  form  ; 
keeping  his  arrangements  as  far  as  poasi- 
blo  a  secret.  Meanwhile,  the  Yorkshire 
clothiers  declared  that  the  contractor  and 
his  men  would  have  to  be  drawn  out  of 
the  bog  by  the  hair  of  their  heads.  His 
method  was  precisely  that  afterward 
adopted  by  George  Stephenson  in  cross¬ 
ing  Chat  Moss,  and  consisted  in  so  ex¬ 
tending  the  bearing  surface  that  the  road 
could  actually  float  on  the  bog.  Ho  ac¬ 
cordingly  ordered  heather  and  ling  to  be 
bound  together  in  little  round  bundles  ; 
those  were  jdaced  in  rows  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  line  of  road,  other  bundles 
were  laid  trasversely ;  and  when  these 
were  pressed  firmly  together,  stone  and 
gravel  were  brought  on  broad-wheeled 
wagons,  and  made  into  a  firm  and  level 
way.  The  spectators  expected  to  see 
horse  and  loatl  disappear  m  the  morass, 
and  loudly  expressed  their  gratification 
when  their  fears  w'ere  found  to  be  need¬ 
less.  This  part  of  the  road  proved  to  be 
one  of  the  best  and  driest,  and  required 
very  little  repair  for  nearly  twelve  years. 
The  last  road  Metcalf  constructed  was 
between  Haslingden  and  Accrington  — 
one  of  the  most  difficult  he  had  made. 
“During  the  late  years  of  his  career  he 
occupied  himself  in  dictating  to  an  aman-» 
uensis  an  account  of  the  incidents  of  his 
remarkable  life ;  and  finally,  in  the  year 
1810,  this  strong-hearted  and  resolute 
man — his  life’s  work  over — laid  down  his 
staff*,  and  peacefully  departed,  in  the  nine¬ 
ty-third  year  of  his  age,  leaving  behind 
him  four  children,  twenty  grandchildren, 
and  ninety  great  grandchildren.”  VVe 
now  turn  to  a  new  chapter  of  English 
engineering. 

The  “ever- watery  west”  wind  that 
passes  over  the  undulating  suiTace  of 
Great  Britain  has  necessarily  made  it  a 
land  of  “rivers  and  fountains  of  waters,” 
and  these,  of  course,  have  always  affect¬ 
ed  the  intercommunication  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  At  the  place  where  a  river  was  ford¬ 
able  a  village  or  town  M’ould  spring  uj), 
and  thus  Oxford,  Chelmsford,  lloinfonl, 
and  Stamford,  arose.  But  there  were 
many  rivers  w'hicb,  at  least  in  winter. 
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were  not  fordable,  and  other  means  of 
crossing  them  had  to  be  adopted.  An 
uprooted  tree  thrown  from  bank  to  bank 
early  served  this  purpose,  and  more  per¬ 
manent  structures  followed.  The  most 
ancient  bridges  now  remaining  are  over 
the  streams  of  Dartmoor,  where  the  tur¬ 
bulent  waters  that  roar  down  the  deep 
gorges  would  have  swept  a  light  struc¬ 
ture  aw.ay,  but  where  granite  blocks 
could  be  laid  upon  one  another  to  serve 
as  piers,  and  others  might  stretch  from 
l»ier  to  i»ier,  so  as  to  form  a  tolerably 
level  road  for  man  and  beast.  The  Egyp- 
tian-looking  bridge  of  Dartmouth  is  such 
a  structure;  it  has  survived  the  fury  of 
the  Dart  for  twenty  centuries,  and  others 
of  a  similar  kind  may  be  found  in  th.at  re¬ 
gion. 

The  modern  revival  of  the  art  of 
bridge-building  was  inaugurated  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Edwards,  a  self-taught  genius,  of 
(ilamorganshire,  born  in  1719.  As  a 
young  man  he  spent  much  of  his  leisure 
in  studying  the  neighboring  ruins  of 
Caerphilly  Castle,  the  massive  remains 
of  which  extended  over  an  area  of  thir¬ 
ty  acres.  Subseqtiently,  despite  extraor¬ 
dinary  difliculties  and  discouragements, 
he  constructed  the  beautiful  “  rainbow 
bridge”  of  one  arch  than  spans  the  Taff 
at  Newbridge;  he  afterward  built  the 
bridge  over  the  Usk,  and  several  others, 
his  later  productions  being  a  manifest  im¬ 
provement  over  the  earlier. 

”  ‘  Not  even  on  Sundays,’  says  Mr.  Smiles, 

'  did  he  cea.se  from  his  labors ;  but,  though  the 
S.ibbath  was  no  day  of  rest  for  him.  his  labors 
then  were  all  labors  of  love.  In  1750  he  be¬ 
came  an  ordained  preacher  amongst  the  Inde¬ 
pendents.  Shortly  after  he  was  chosen  minis¬ 
ter  of  the  congregation  to  which  he  belonged, 
and  he  continued  to  hold  the  office  for  a^ut 
forty  years,  until  his  death.  He  occasionally 
preached  in  the  neighboring  meeting-houses; 
amongst  others  in  that  of  Mr.  Rees,  the  father 
of  Abraham  Ree.e,  editor  of  the  well-known 
Fruyelopirdia.  Holding  it  to  be  the  duty  of 
every  religious  society  to  contribute  liberally  of 
their  means  to  the  support  of  their  ministry,  he 
regularly  took  the  stipulated  salary  which  his 
congregation  allowed  to  their  preachers,  but 
distributed  the  whole  of  it  amongst  the  poorer 
members  of  his  church,  often  adding  to  it  largely 
from  his  own  means.  This  worthy  Christian  la¬ 
borer  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  seventy,  re¬ 
spected  and  beloved  by  men  of  all  parties.”  His 
sons  were  eminent  bridge-builders. 

In  a  wild  |)art  of  the  country  between 
Buxton,  Leek,  and  Macclesfield,  there  was 


once  a  hamlet  and  district  called  “The 
Flash.”  The  people  were  notorious  for 
their  wild  and  halfbarbarous  pastimes. 
They  squatted  on  the  waste  lands,  they 
encroached  on  the  surrounding  estates, 
their  pedestrian  hawkers  sold  wrought 
buttons  in  silk,  mohair,  and  twist  which 
were  manufactured  at  ^lacclosfield,  and 
as  they  traveled  from  fair  to  fair,  using  a 
slang  dialect,  they  were  generally  known 
as  “Flash  men;”  the  name  though  not 
the  race  survives.  In  this  region  and 
among  such  neighbors,  James  Brindley 
was  born  in  1716.  Ilis  father  was  a  col¬ 
lier,  and  neglected  his  family,  but  his 
mother  was  prudent,  and  did  her  best  to 
instruct  her  children  in  all  the  little  that 
she  knew’.  James  worked  as  a  common 
laborer  till  he  w.as  seventeen,  but  his  tne- 
chanical  tastes  eai  ly  displayed  themselves, 
and  he  was  especially  clever  with  his  knife 
in  making  models  of  mills  which  he  set  to 
w’ork  in  neighboring  streams.  In  1733 
he  was  apprenticed  to  Abraham  Bennett, 
a  wheelwright  and  millw’right,  of  Sutton, 
near  Macclesfield.  At  this  jieriod,  mill¬ 
wrights  were  the  only  engineers,  and 
they  ettccted  repairs  in  machinery  as 
w’ell  as  they  could  by  the  aid  of  the 
lathe,  the  bench,  and  the  anvil ;  and  as 
the  demand  for  mechanical  skill  increased 
they  became  j)erson3  of  growing  exjter- 
ience  and  importance,  and,  ultimately, 
such  men  as  Brindley,  Meikle,  Kennie, 
and  Fairbairn,  rose  from  the  millwright’s 
shop  to  the  highest  rank  as  scientific  en¬ 
gineers. 

Brindley’s  advantages,  however,  were 
few’,  and  his  progress  slow.  His  master 
was  of  intemperate  habits,  and  neglected 
his  ap]*rentice ;  the  journeymen  rather 
hindered  than  aided  him,  and  he  worked 
his  way  to  success  only  through  a  series 
of  blunders.  On  one  occasion  this  mere 
“  spoiler  of  wood,”  as  he  was  called, 
made  such  a  “  mess”  of  a  piece  of  com¬ 
mon  wheel W’right’s  w'ork,  that  his  master 
threatened  then  and  there  to  cancel  his 
indenture.**,  and  send  him  back  to  be  once 
more  a  farm  laborer.  Two  years  passed 
and  Bradley  had,  in  Bennett’s  opinion, 
learned  next  to  nothing,  though  in  reality 
he  h.ad  been  groping  his  way  to  much 
practical  knowledge  ;  and  in  the  autumn 
of  1735  he  accomplished  some  rej)airs  in 
a  silk-mill  at  Macclesfield,  in  a  manner  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  mill  superintend¬ 
ent,  the  surprise  of  his  master,  and  the 
mortification  of  his  fellow-workmen,  who 
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had  been  accustomed  to  sneer  at  the 
“  bungling  apprentice.”  “  I  can  yet  re¬ 
member,”  said  Brindley,  many  years  af¬ 
terward,  “the  delight  which  I  felt  when 
my  work  was  fixed  and  fitted  complete  ; 
and  I  could  not  understand  why  my  mas¬ 
ter  and  the  other  workmen,  instead  of 
being  pleased,  seemed  to  be  dissatisfied 
with  the  insertion  of  every  fresh  part  in 
its  proper  place.” 

Before  his  third  year  of  apprenticeship 
had  ende<l,  the  master  admitted  that 
Brindley  was  not  the  “  blundering  block- 1 
head”  that  his  men  had  thought  him.  I 
The  neighboring  millers  would  especially 
request  “  the  young  man  Brindley”  should 
be  sent  rather  than  any  other  workman, 
and  some  preferred  liim  to  his  master,  j 
Bennett  was  surprised,  and  inquired  of 
Brindley  where  he  had  learned  mill-work¬ 
ing  ;  to  which  the  apprentice  could  only 
reply  that  it  came  “  natural-like.”  The 
master  now  chided  him  for  making  his 
repairs  too  well.  “Jem,”  said  he,  “if 
thou  persist  in  this  foolish  way  of  work¬ 
ing,  there  will  be  very  little  trade  left  to 
be  done  when  thou  cotnes  out  of  thy 
time  :  thou  knows  firmness  of  works  tlr 
ruin  o’trade.”  Brindley,  however,  re¬ 
fused  to  adopt  the  unprincipled  sugges¬ 
tion.  He  subsequently  began  business 
on  his  own  account  at  Leek,  in  Staiford- 
sliire,  at  first  without  apprentice  or  jour¬ 
neyman. 

Between  Leek  and  Trentham  lay  the  lit¬ 
tle  town  of  Burslem,  where  inferior  earth¬ 
enware  was  manufactured,  and  whence  it 
was  hawked  by  higglers  from  village  to 
village  on  the  backs  of  donkeys.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  century,  the  brothers 
Elers,  the  Dutchmen,  introduced  here 
from  Holland  the  art  of  salt-glazing,  and 
subsequently  the  powder  of  flints  was 
used  as  a  wash  or  dip,  and  was  mixed 
with  tobacco-pipe  clay.  It  is  said  that 
one  William  Asbury,  of  Shelton,  noticed 
at  Dunstable  the  soft  and  delicate  nature 
of  some  calcined  flints,  which  an  ostler 
was  using  as  a  medicine  for  a  horse’s 
eyes.  John  and  Thomas  Wedgwood  em¬ 
ployed  flint-pow'der  in  their  little  busi¬ 
ness,  but  were  hampered  by  the  want  of 
an  adequate  supply.  They,  therefore, 
conferred  with  “  the  schemer,”  as  Brind¬ 
ley  was  called,  and  in  the  course  of  time 
he  erected  several  flint  -  wells  in  that 
neighborhood. 

The  reputation  that  Brindley  thus  ac¬ 
quired  for  extraordinary  ingenuity,  caused 


his  name  to  be  mentioned  to  a  Manches¬ 
ter  man  during  some  marriage  festivities 
at  Burslem,  whose  coal-mines  at  Clifton 
were  “  drowned  out.”  Brindley  was  sent 
for,  and  the  renredies  he  suggested  aj>- 
j>6are<i  so  satisfactory  that  he  was  direct¬ 
ed  to  put  them  into  execution.  The  Ir- 
well  bounded  the  estate,  and  had  a  con¬ 
siderable  fall.  He  directed  the  river 
through  a  tunnel  in  the  rock,  six  hun¬ 
dred  yards  long,  over  an  immense  water- 
W’heel,  from  the  lower  end  of  which  the 
w'ater  flowed  away  into  the  old  channel 
of  the  Irwell.  The  force  supplied  by  the 
water  above  overcame  the  water  below, 
and  in  a  short  time  the  pits  were  cleared. 

Hitherto,  the  inland  communications  of 
this  country  had  depended  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  on  roads,  such  as  they  were,  and 
on  the  larger  river.  The  first  project  for 
cutting  a  navigable  trench,  iiKiependent- 
ly  of  existing  streams,  across  the  dry 
land,  and  conveying  merchandise  upon  it, 
was  made  by  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater. 
This  young  nobleman  lost  his  father 
when  he  was  only  five  years  old,  and  all 
his  brothers  by  the  time  he  was  twelve, 
and  he  was  himself  so  sickly,  and  his 
mental  capacity,  so  feeble,  that  it  was  in 
contemplation  to  set  him  aside  in  favor  of 
the  next  heir.  His  mother  remained  a 
widow'  only  a  few'  months,  and  from  that 
time  neglected  her  child.  Horace  Wal¬ 
pole  w’rote  in  1761  :  “You  will  be  happy 
m  Sir  Itichard  Littleton  and  his  duchess  ; 
they  are  the  best  humored  j)eople  in  the 
world.”  But  it  appears  that  the  good 
humor  of  the  handsome  cou]»le  W'as  so 
lavishly  displayed  in  public  that  there 
was  little  left  for  domestic  use.  The 
young  Duke,  how'ever,  grew  np  to  man¬ 
hood,  traveled  a  gay  and  careless  life, 
kept  race-horses,  and  occ-asionally  rode 
them,  and  once  ran  a  race  with  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland  on  the  long  terrace  at  the 
back  of  the  wood  in  Trentham  Park.  At 
that  time  ho  was  so  slight  in  build,  that 
Lord  Ellesmere  says  a  bet  wiis  facetious¬ 
ly  oftered  that  he  would  be  blown  off  his 
horse. 

A  love  affair  changed  the  current  of 
his  life.  He  w'as  on  the  eve  of  marriage 
w'iih  the  beautiful  widow  of  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton,  who  had  been  the  comparative¬ 
ly  |K)rtionle8s  daughter  of  .an  Irish  gentle¬ 
man  ;  but  the  match  was  broken  off.  The 
lady,  however,  sot^n  solaced  herself  with 
another  husb.and,  in  the  person  of  John 
Campbell,  afterward  Duke  of  Argylo. 
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“You  and  M.  de  Bareil,”  said  Horace 
Waliwle,  writinpf  to  Marshal  Conway, 
“  do  not  exchange  prisoners  with  half, as 
much  alacrity  as  Jack  Campbell  and  the 
Duchess  of  Hamilton  have  exchanged 
hearts.  It  is  the  prettiest  match  in  the 
world  since  youis,  and  every  body  likes 
it  but  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater  and  Lord 
Conway.”  The  Duke,  however,  instead 


of  resigning  himself  to  misanthropy  at 
his  beautiful  seat  at  Ashridge,  devoted 
himself  to  business  at  his  estate  near 
Chat  Moss,  and  we  soon  find  him  con* 
ferring  with  John  Gilbert,  his  land-stew¬ 
ard,  as  to  the  formation  of  a  coal-canal 
from  Worsley  to  Mancester. 

[to  bb  ookoluded.] 
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Among  the  wars  and  rumors  of  wars 
which  give  us  small  and  great  tribulations, 
not  the  least  perplexing  in  the  anticipa¬ 
tion  is  the  coming  grand  fight  of  the  eth¬ 
nologists.  Alresidy  have  wo  been  agitat¬ 
ed  by  preparatory  skirmishings  ;  and  we 
are  now  looking  forward  with  a  befitting 
horror  to  a  tremendous  engagement, 
which  will  bring  into  action  the  great 
guns  of  science,  and  the  horse,  foot,  and 
dragoons  of  reviews,  magazines,  and  news¬ 
papers. 

Before  the  combat  deepens,  and  the 
smoke  of  battle  covers  the  field,  we  pro¬ 
pose  to  take  a  glance  at  the  questions  in¬ 
volved,  and  the  marshaled  forces  of  the 
eager  and  exasperated  ''<elligcrents,  that 
we  may  the  better  understand  the  fu¬ 
ture  Austerlitzes  and  Waterloos,  the  Bull 
Runs  and  Donelsons,  of  the  opening  cain- 
paign. 

Dropping  our  metaphor,  which  grows 
too  hot  for  long  handling,  let  us  take  a 
glimpse  at  the  great  question  which  bids 
fair  to  occupy  the  minds  of  scientific  and 
theological  controversialists  until  it  is — 
shall  we  say,  settled  ? 

Unsettled,  rather.  Have  we  not  rest¬ 
ed  quietly  in  the  time-honored  faith  of  our 
ancestors — that  all  mankind  are  the  de¬ 
scendants  of  Adam  and  Eve,  and  that, 
when  the  earth  was  drowned  in  the  great 
Deluge,  Noah  became  our  second  sole 
progenitor  ?  The  common  faith  in  the 
declaration  of  Scripture,  “  that  God  hath 
made  of  one  blood  all  the  nations  that 
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dwell  upon  the  face  of  the  earth” — so 
that  all  men  arc  brethren  of  one  great 
family  —  is  .assailed  by  men  of  science, 
whose  theories,  if  sustained,  must  cither 
set  aside  the  inspired  word,  or  force  us 
to  give  it  new  interpretations,  if  it  be 
possible,  by  any  interpretation,  to  recon- 
cileait  with  the  demands  of  the  new  phi¬ 
losophy. 

It  is  not  the  first  time.  We  have  had, 
during  the  past  century,  several  strong 
b.attles  over  the  s.ame  ground.  Astrono¬ 
my,  physical  geography,  and  geology,  have 
all  been  brought  in  turn  against  faith  in 
Revelation.  The  telescope  was  to  demol¬ 
ish  the  Pentateuch,  and  sweep  all  super¬ 
stitions  out  of  the  minds  of  men,  as  a  broom 
sweeps  cobwebs  from  a  neglected  cham¬ 
ber.  The  Deluge  was  declared  a  physi¬ 
cal  impossibility.  The  geologists  ridicul¬ 
ed  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  Creation. 
Well,  vast  numbers  of  people  became 
well  versed  in  astronomy,  in  physical  ge¬ 
ography,  and,  to  some  extent,  in  geology. 
Do  we  find  that  religion  has  suffered  m 
consequence  ?  There  is  a  more  solid  faith 
and  a  more  earnest  piety  to-day  than  iu 
the  middle  of  the  eigthteenth  century. 

The  new  assault  upon  generally  receiv¬ 
ed  religious  and  historical  ideas,  it  may  be 
confessed,  assumes,  at  the  first  glance,  a 
somewhat  formidable  appearance.  The 
ethnological  polygenesists  assert  that, 
during  the  whole  historic  period,  there 
have  existed  the  same  differences  in  the 
human  races  that  are  seen  at  the  present 
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time.  The  sallow,  oblique-eyed,  flat-faced, 
and  hip^h-clieek-boned  Mongolian  was  the 
same  three  thousand  years  ago  that  he  is 
to-day.  The  negro,  from  tropical  Africa, 
as  he  is  represented  upon  the  oldest  monu¬ 
ments  of  Egypt,  is  the  same  black-skinned, 
woolly-headed,  thick-lipped,  flat-nosed  bi¬ 
ped  that  we  find  him  after  thirty  centur¬ 
ies  have  rolled  over  him,  without  improv¬ 
ing,  or  perceptibly  changing,  either  his 
physical  aspect  or  social  condition,  except 
in  those  cases  in  which  he  has  been 
brought  into  an  involuntary  pupilage  to 
a  higher  race  and  civilization.  Then,  as 
now,  his  small  brain  was  set  behind,  rath¬ 
er  than  above,  his  projecting  face,  and  he 
was  the  hewer  of  wood  and  drawer  of 
M’ater — the  captured  or  purchased  slave  of 
his  white  or  tawny  brother ;  and  the  old¬ 
est  st.atue  or  picture,  rude  Egyptian  ptaint- 
ing,  or  sculptured  tablet  from  NineVeh, 
which  dates  b.ack  nearest  the  Deluge,  re- 
Itresents  the  lofty-browed  Caucasian  as  we 
see  him  to-day.  Change  but  slightly  the 
costume  of  the  Egyptian  who  now  guides 
the  traveler  among  the  ruins  of  Thebes, 
and  many  of  the  ancient  statues  would  an¬ 
swer  for  his  portrait. 

It  does  not  do,  then,  to  say  that  white 
men  of  the  Caucasian  type  have  gradually 
changed  to  yellow  Mongols,  or  Red  In¬ 
dians,  or  negroes,  by  the  influence  of  cli¬ 
mate  and  temperatures.  They  have  not 
changed  in  three  thousand  years.  We 
have  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  negro 
would  become  a  Caucasian  in  England  or 
in  Xova-Zembla  in  a  thousand  generation.s, 
or  that  the  posterity  of  Englishmen  living 
in  the  heart  of  Africa  would  ever  be 
changed  to  negroes.  They  might  grow 
very  dark-complexioned  even  in  a  single 
season ;  but  a  dark-complexioned  white 
man  is  very  far  from  being  a  negro,  or 
an  Indian,  or  a  Japanese,  or  an  Austra¬ 
lian.  The  theory  of  gradual  climate 
changes  must,  we  think,  be  abandoned, 
and  the  monogenesists  must  withdraw  or 
spike  their  guns,  and  fall  back  upon  a 
new  line  of  defenses. 

This  quarrel  of  the  mono-  and  polygene- 
slsts,  to  borrow  an  economical  bit  of  word- 
crafi  from  our  Teutonic  neighbors,  is  a  very 
pretty  one  as  it  stands  ;  but  it  is  compli¬ 
cated  by  the  theory,  boldly  advanced, 
and  maintained  in  high  quarters,  that 
men  were  not  created  at  all,  either  in  a 
single  r.ace  or  type,  or  in  three,  five,  elev¬ 
en,  or  whatever  number  of  distinct  races 
may  be  claimed  by  the  most  advanced 
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poly  gen  esists.  According  to  the  develop- 
mentalLsts,  who  have  got  rid  of  all  neces¬ 
sity  for  a  creation,  and  h.ave  by  conse¬ 
quence  no  use  fi*r  a  creator,  the  various 
races  of  men,  as  w’ell  as  other  animals, 
grew,  or  gradually  developed  themselves 
in  the  progress  of  ages,  from  lower  forms 
of  animal  life,  beginning  with  the  animal¬ 
cule,  which  seems  but  a  point  of  animate 
existence.  As  to  how  they  begin  no  notion 
is  given  us ;  but  we  are  to  supjmse  that 
all  the  myriad  forms  of  anim.al  life  have 
been  self-developed,  under  the  influence 
of  external  circumstances,  and  by  the  stim¬ 
ulus  of  internal  desires,  from  those  germs 
of  being,  whose  origin  and  constitution 
must  puzzle  the  boldest  speculator.  An 
animalcular  globnle,  for  example,  finds  it¬ 
self  hungry,  and  with  long  and  patient  ef¬ 
fort  develops  a  mouth  and  digestive  ap¬ 
paratus.  Pursued  by  other  hungry  ani- 
m.alcules,  it  either  puts  out  a  tail  or  other 
propelling  apparatus  to  enable  it  to  swim 
away  from  its  enemies ;  or,  in  the  cold  per¬ 
spiration  of  fear,  it  secretes  a  shell  to  pro¬ 
tect  itself  from  their  voracity  ;  or,  if  gift- 
e<l  with  courage  and  a  belligerent  dispo¬ 
sition,  it  "rows  weapons  of  offense  and 
defense.  Encouraged  by  the  success  of 
such  efforts,  and  expanding  with  ambitious 
desires  or  pressing  apjtetites,  these  self- 
made  people  of  the  seas  become  fishes, 
and  then  lengthen  into  sea-serpents,  or 
thicken  into  whales.  Some,  taking  a 
fancy  to  an  agreeable  promenade  on  shore, 
grow  themselves  legs,  and  become  ichthy- 
osaurians  and  alligators.  Of  these,  some 
find  their  big,  unwieldy  tails  an  incon‘ 
venTence,  and  they  drop  them,  like  the 
tadpole  when  it  becomes  a  frog,  or  let 
them  dwindle  into  slender  and  genteel 
caudal  appendages ;  while  lengthening 
their  legs,  and  developing  a  few  other 
trifling  capabilities,  they  become  cows, 
horses,  donkeys,  and  other  mammalian 
quadrupeds.  Others,  with  more  volatile 
aspirations,  change  their  scales  into  feath¬ 
ers  instead  of  hair,  and  their  forelegs  into 
wings,  becoming  owls  or  eagles,  herons  or 
humming-birds,  according  to  their  several 
fancies.  Where  grass  is  plentiful,  croco¬ 
diles  would  naturally  become  buffaloes; 
but  as  these  wander  off  into  forests, 
where  grass  is  scant,  and  they  are  obliged 
to  browse  on  the  branches  of  trees,  reach- 
ing  higher  and  higher,  their  necks  and  legs 
j  grjidually  lengthen,  and  the  humpy  little 
buffalo  stretches  up  into  the  stately  gi- 
I  raffe.  Others  take  to  bristles,  and  root 
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and  revel  in  the  luxury  of  snouts,  ambi¬ 
tious  of  the  glories  of  prize-porkers  in 
Baker-street  bazars.  Strangely  dissatisfied 
with  even  these  huge  dimensions,  they  go 
on  expanding  in  bulk  and  lengthening  in 
snout,  until  they  stalk  before  us  the  ele¬ 
phants  of  Astley’s  and  the  menageries. 
Cowardly-spirited  animals  develop  good 
legs  for  running,  as  the  elk  or  the  ante¬ 
lope  ;  while  the  fierce  and  brave  get  to 
themselves  savage  claws  and  teeth,  and, 
despising  herbage  and  fruits,  adopt  an  ex¬ 
clusively  carnivorous  diet. 

Living  in  tropical  forests,  where  lofty 
trees  are  covered  with  delicious  fruits,  an¬ 
imals  with  hoofs  or  clumsy  paws  would 
try  in  vain  to  climb  them.  But  in  a  few 
generations  such  wishes  and  efforts  change 
the  hoofs  and  paws  into  hands,  expressly 
adopted  to  climbing  trees  and  plucking 
their  fruits  ;  and  nature  rejoices  in  many 
tribes  of  monkeys,  of  various  sizes,  colors, 
and  forms,  according  to  the  varying  as¬ 
pirations  of  their  self-creating  and  indus¬ 
triously-developing  progenitors.  Some  of 
these  human  approximations  cultivate  their 
tails,  and  find  them  both  useful  and  orna¬ 
mental  ;  but  the  larger,  stronger,  graver, 
and  more  dignified  of  our  four-handed  re¬ 
lations  get  tired  or  ashamed  of  these  ri¬ 
diculous  appendages,  which  straightway 
shorten,  and  then  dis.appear.  We  have 
come  now  to  the  chimj»anzee  and  gorilla. 
They  have  four  hands  and  “nary”  tail. 
It  occurs  to  some  of  the  more  enlightened 
of  these  gentlemen  of  the  forests,  that  if 
they  were  to  lengthen  their  hind-legs,  and 
walk  upnght,  it  would  improve  their  per¬ 
sonal  appearance.  The  posterior  hands 
gradually  subside  into  feet,  their  thumbs 
become  great  toes,  and,  voild !  Max 
walks  upon  the  scene ;  and  we  have  only 
to  carry  the  developmental  process  a  lit¬ 
tle  further  to  account  for  the  existence 
of  all  the  human  races.  Soon  a  Ilomer 
sin^s,  a  Plato  reasons,  a  Demosthenes 
thrills  us  W’ith  eloquence,  a  Praxiteles 
gives  us  ideal  beauty  in  marble,  a  Phi¬ 
dias  makes  it  glowing  with  the  colors 
of  life.  Science,  Philosophy,  Poetry, 
Art,  are  the  glorious  climax  of  develo|>- 
ment,  until  after  ages  of  progress,  a  Du 
Chaillu  finds,  and  a  Spurgeon  improves 
upon,  the  wonderful  animal  whose  aspira¬ 
tions  made  him  the  transition-link  between 
the  brute  and  human  results  of  the  theory 
of  development. 

It  is  a  nice  theory,  and  has  only  a  few 
slight  difficulties.  It  reipiires  a  potent 


intelligence  in  each  individual  form,  mold¬ 
ing  the  physical,  and  gradually  changing 
it  in  correspondence  with  its  own  growth 
and  aspirations.  Atoms  of  unknown  ori¬ 
gin,  self- expanding  through  successive 
generations,  by  growing  necessities,  or 
desires,  or  caprices,  until  they  become 
sharks  or  whales,  geese  or  nightingales, 
rats  or  elephants,  kangaroos  or  gorillas, 
open  to  us  a  view  of  animated  nature 
which  some  may  consider  sublime,  but 
which  to  us  seems  full  of  absurdities. 

It  is  quite  true  that  man  has  existed 
since  the  period  of  records  and  monu¬ 
ments  without  much  change  in  his  physi¬ 
cal  conformation,  and  with  the  same 
striking  differences  of  race  that  now  ex¬ 
ist  ;  but  the  same  is  true  of  the  whole 
animal  creation.  Horses,  dogs,  cats, 
sheep,  camels,  lions — all  birds,  beasts, 
fishes,  and  insects  —  have  been  the  same 
as  far  back  as  we  can  trace  them.  Other 
races  have  existed,  and  become  extinct ; 
but  we  find  no  marks  of  transition  into 
the  existing  races.  In  three  thousand 
years  there  have  been  no  such  changes. 
There  is  nowhere  the  slightest  appearance 
of  the  lower  forms  of  life  changing  to 
higher.  The  oysters  on  our  coast  are 
doubtless  the  same  coppery  bivalves  that 
they  were  wdien  Julius  Ciesar  made  his 
first  meal  off  them  upon  the  sands  of  Do¬ 
ver  ;  and  the  donkey  in  our  streets,  draw¬ 
ing  his  load  of  cabbages,  is  no  improve¬ 
ment  upon  the  beast  that  gave  a  lesson 
to  Balaam.  If  the  law  of  development 
ever  existed,  it  must  have  ceased  to  act 
some  thousands  of  years  ago.  Progress 
has  made  a  halt,  and  all  animate  existences 
have  forgotten  their  aspirations. 

It  is  true  that  no  man  can  stand  before 
a  cage  of  monkeys,  or  see  a  cleverly- 
trained  one  exhibited  in  the  street,  with¬ 
out  an  awkward  feeling  of  possible  rela¬ 
tionship.  The  imitation  is  too  close  to  be 
agreeable.  But  when  a  careful  compari¬ 
son  is  made,  this  feeling  vanishes.  There 
is  a  wide  difference  between  the  highest 
typo  of  the  Caucasian  and  the  lowest 
Bushman  or  Australian  ;  but  ho  who  pre¬ 
tends  that  the  lowest  human  being  that 
walks  the  earth  is  a  nearer  relation  to  the 
gorilla  than  to  himself,  has  not  given  the 
subject  a  proper  examination.  lie  should 
go  at  once  to  the  British  Museum,  and 
inspect  the  skeleton,  and  particularly  the 
skull,  of  the  gorilla.  It  is  the  head  of  a 
beast.  Its  brains  are  not  one  fifth  the 
size  of  the  smallest  normal  human  brain 
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ever  exhibited.  Its  skull  is  more  like 
that  of  a  tiger  than  of  a  human  being. 
With  the  first  look  at  the  naked  skeleton 
all  idea  of  relationship  vanishes.  It  is 
true  tliat  there  are  other  specimens  of 
the  monkey  tribe,  with  larger  brains  in 
proportion  to  their  size  ;  but  there  is  no 
resemblance  which  can  give  one  moment’s 
support  to  the  idea  that  any  ancestor  of 
Homer  or  Shakspeare  was  ever  even  a 
chimp-inzee.  Place  the  skulls  of  all  the 
varieties  of  humanity  side  by  side  in  a  de¬ 
scending  series,  and  we  find  a  well-mark¬ 
ed  gradation — an  improvement  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest,  or  a  degeneration 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  Now, 
by  the  side  of  the  lowest  form  of  the  hu¬ 
man  head  place  the  highest  that  ever  ex¬ 
isted  in  the  dumb  races  that  mimic  human¬ 
ity  so  execrably,  and  you  have,  instead  of 
a  single  step  in  a  gradual  series,  an  im¬ 
mense  gulf,  which  it  would  require  a  long 
chain  of  gradations  to  fill.  In  one  you 
have  a  man,  gifted  w’ith  speech  an«l  rea¬ 
son,  capable  of  education  and  improve¬ 
ment,  with  an  intellect  which  c.an  expand 
until  it  measures  the  stars  and  invents 
systems  of  ethnology  ;  in  the  other  a 
brute,  which  can  never  be  capable  of  hu¬ 
man  sjMjech,  or  reason,  or  faith :  a  cun¬ 
ning  brute,  perhaps,  but  not  equal  to  the 
dog,  or  horse,  or  elephant,  either  of  which 
would  be  for  us  a  more  respectable  re¬ 
lative  than  the  finest  specimen  of  the 
four-handed  favorites  of  the  Zoological 
Gardens. 

But  let  ns  return  to  the  question  of 
raees,  which  does  not  necessarily  depend 
upon  the  theory  of  development.  What 
are  the  reasons  for  believing  th.at  hum.an- 
ity  is  one,  and  that  all  men  are  descended 
from  a  single  pair  ?  As  religion  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  faith — though  it  must,  of  course,  be 
consistent  tvith  reason,  even  in  its  higher 
sphere — we  leave  it  ont  of  the  question. 
It  may  satisfy  ourselves  to  settle  a  scien¬ 
tific  question  by  the  authority  of  Scrij>- 
ture ;  but  we  have  no  right  to  require 
that  others  should  be  satisfied  with  the 
same  authority.  The  first  scientific  evi¬ 
dence  which  we  should  offer  of  the  unity 
of  the  human  race  is  the  fact  of  the  uni¬ 
versal  rec<*gnition  of  such  unity.  Beneath 
all  varieties  there  is  a  “  human  nature,” 
in  which  all  men  feel  themselves  to  be 
united ;  one  touch  of  which  is  sstid  to  make 
“  the  whole  w'orld  kin.”  This  feeling  or 
instinct  of  relationship  is  a  proof  ol  no 
trifling  value.  A  more  tangible  argument 
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is  found  in  the  evident  relationship  of  hu¬ 
man  languages.  However  we  may  account 
for  a  single  race  speaking  two  thousand 
different  dialects,  it  w'ould  be  still  more 
difficult  to  account  for  the  similarities  of 
structure,  and  even  of  words,  in  the  lan¬ 
guages  of  different  and  w’idely-separate<l 
races,  having  different  origins. 

Universal  tradition  is  a  fact  of  gre.at 
power.  Every  nation  which  has  preserv¬ 
ed  traditions,  has  some  which  c.an  be 
tr.aced  to  one  original.  The  tradition  of 
a  deluge,  for  example,  has  been  found  in 
Asia,  Africa,  Ameiic.a,  and  Polynesi.a. 
There  can  scarcely  be  a  greater  proof  of 
identity  of  origin  than  common  traditions. 

The  inteiTuingling  of  races,  and  the 
formation  of  new  and  persistent  types  by 
such  intermixture.  If  it  can  be  demon¬ 
strated,  is  a  physiological  proof  of  unity 
of  race  which  can  not  be  disputed ;  but 
this  persistence  may  not  be  considered  as 
sufficiently  established.  Every  instance 
brought  forward  will  be  claimed  as  an¬ 
other  original  type  or  species. 

But  the  great  difficulty  in  the  whole 
subject,  as  a  scientific  question,  is,  that  it 
carries  us  out  of  the  range  of  science  and 
out  of  the  sphere  of  reason.  The  creation 
of  iii.an  is  a  miracle.  The  division  of  man 
into  races  may  be  a  miracle  also.  And  a 
miracle  is  something  beyond  our  power 
to  explain  or  scientifically  investigate. 
Science  informs  us  that  there  was  a  time 
when  man  did  not  exist  on  this  planet. 
We  can  not  see  that  he  luid  any  power 
to  make  himself,  either  from  the  dust  of 
the  earth,  or  from  an  animalcule  or  an 
oyster.  Tire  Power  and  Wisdom  which 
could  and  did  form  the  intellectual,  moral, 
and  physical  nature  of  man,  has,  without 
question,  the  ability  to  ch.ange  his  charac¬ 
ter,  external,  and  internal,  directly  or 
indirectly,  at  any  time;  and  it  is  just  as 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  Alnnghty, 
after  the  creation  of  a  single  pair,  changed 
certain  persons  of  their  progeny  into  the 
types  of  the  existing  varieties  of  the  hu¬ 
man  race  as  that  he  made  as  many  different 
creations.  Either  one  process  or  the  other 
m.ay  be  predicated  of  Omnipotence  ;  and 
we  may  as  well  accept  the  theory  which  is 
consistent  with  Revelation,  with  universal 
tradition,  and  the  common  instincts  of 
humanity  as  one  that  makes  ns  remote 
descendants  of  the  toad  or  crocodile,  and 
near  relations  to  the  chimpanzee  and  the 
gorilla. 
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There  are  few  subjects  on  which  the 
mass  of  intelligent  and  observant  persons 
are  more  agreed  than  that  science,  in  all 
its  departments,  is  progressing  with  a  ra¬ 
pidity  and  success  unrecorded,  if  not  un- 
equale<l,  at  any  former  period  of  the 
world’s  existence ;  nor  is  it  hardly  less 
universiilly  acknowledged  that  this  pro¬ 
gress  does  not  rest,  as  a  mere  evidence  of 
the  astounding  capability  of  man's  mental 
powers  to  search  after  and  unravel  the 
mighty  mysteries  of  nature’s  hidden 
things,  but  develops  itself  into  practical 
working,  not  only  challenging  the  admi¬ 
ration  of  mankind  in  its  more  prominent 
and  obvious  features,  but  unobtrusively 
insinuating  itself  into  the  most  ordinary 
and  insignificant  acts  of  every-day  life. 
Nor  will  it  escape  the  notice  and  admira¬ 
tion  of  the  friend  of  social  improvement 
that,  disconnected  as  the  results  of  scien¬ 
tific  research  may  be  in  their  individual¬ 
ity,  one  single  principle  forms  a  bond  of 
relationship  and  stamps  an  unity  on  the 
whole,  a  growing  tendency  to  press  every 
suggestive  theory,  and,  above  all,  every 
detertnined  fact,  into  the  amelioration  of 
the  condition  of  man,  alike  as  a  means  of 
mental  culture,  and  especially  of  physical 
improvement  to  the  population  at  large, 
M'hero  science,  to  be  useful  at  all,  must  be 
brought  to  bear  directly  upon  the  urgent 
claims  of  bodily  wants. 

To  chemistry  and  civil  engineering  we 
are  mainly  indebted  for  the  prodigious 
advance  which  the  last  few  years  liave 
witnessed  in  the  means  and  appliances 
necessary  for  securing  to  man  those  con¬ 
ditions  which  are  essential,  first,  fur  the 
development,  and  then  for  the  conserva¬ 
tion,  of  his  natural  capabilities  ;  and  espe¬ 
cially  fur  shielding  him  from  the  noxious 
operation  of  those  influences  to  which 
society,  in  a  civilized  and  congregated 
condition,  must  ever  be  subjected.  To 
the  higher  department  of  chemical  re¬ 
search,  in  its  economical  and  physiologi¬ 
cal  a[>plications,  we  owe  our  knowledge 
of  the  circumstances  under  which  the 


functions  of  life  are  most  favorably  de¬ 
veloped,  impaired,  interrupted,  or  totally 
arrested  ;  whilst  the  civil  engineer,  calling 
into  action  precisely  the  same  principles 
which  have  unfolded  facts  to  the  chemical 
philosopher,  is  enabled,  on  a  greatly  ex¬ 
aggerated  scale,  to  produce  identically 
the  same  results  ;  concealing  what  is  un¬ 
sightly,  expanding  what  is  useful,  destroy¬ 
ing  or  removing  what  is  noxious,  thus 
causing  human  lift  to  be  of  longer  average 
duration,  bringing  whole  districts  other¬ 
wise  uninhabitable  under  the  dominion  of 
man,  banishing  squalor  for  cleanliness, 
putrid  miasmata  for  wholesome  respirable 
air;  and,  regardless  of  all  distinctions, 
diffusing  health  and  cheerfulness,  from 
.the  prince’s  palace  to  the  peasant’s  cot. 

Nor  is  it  surprising,  that  in  proportion 
to  the  practical  importance  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  to  be  attained  and  the  vast  range 
of  subjects  it  embraces,  a  general  desire 
should  be  manifested  by  the  public  to  in 
form  itself  respecting  them,  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  as  shall  enable  the  community  at  large 
to  cooperate  with  and  forward  the  de¬ 
signs  of  those  who  have  originated  plans 
fur  the  furtherance  of  the  great  objects 
contemplated ;  and,  indeed,  to  the  w’ant 
of  this  information  we  may  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  trace  the  tardiness  of  some  corpo¬ 
rate  bodies  to  avail  themselves  of  the  in¬ 
estimable  advantages  which  scientific  re¬ 
search  offers  them,  as  well  as  the  actual 
prejudice  and  opposition  manifested  by 
the  lower  classes  against  improvements 
from  which  they  are  themselves  to  obtain 
the  greatest  share  of  benefit.  And  the 
more  is  this  to  be  regretted,  as  the  benefit 
can  not  be  obtained  in  its  completeness 
but  by  unanimous  cooperation ;  a  fact  re¬ 
cognized  by  the  legislature,  which  has 
wisely,  so  far  as  possible,  rendered  such 
cooperation  compulsory,  though  there 
must  of  necessity  be  a  large  number  of 
cases  to  which  its  enforcements  can  not 
reach,  or  where  they  can  be  easily  evaded. 
Still,  however,  it  is  an  encouraging  fact 
that  the  more  intelligent  portion  of  the 
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community  is  at  length  fully  roused  to 
the  importance  of  the  subject,  and  that 
the  means  of  infonnation  are  at  hand  and 
accessible  to  all  who  may  desire  them, 
varied  also  in  form,  and  adapted  to  the 
requirements  demanded,  from  the  more 
costly  scientific  treatise  to  the  popular 
tract.  But  it  necessarily  happens  that, 
in  the  latter  of  these,  there  is  danger  of 
superficial  generalities  excluding  from 
notice  matters  of  aj)parently  a  trivial  na¬ 
ture,  but  which  really  embrace  the  most 
essential  considerations,  both  in  a  theoret¬ 
ical  and  practical  point  of  view. 

Such  is  the  case  with  reference  to  the 
subject  which  stands  at  the  head  of  this 
paper. 

Few  arc  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  fluids 
may  be  conveniently  classed  under  two 
heads — those  which  admit  of  being  jdaced 
in  closed  vessels,  but  resist  any  attempt 
to  compress  them  into  a  smaller  space 
than  they  originally  occupy  —  or,  at  any 
rate,  into  a  space  appreciably  smaller,  in 
the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term  ;  and 
those  which,  readily  yielding  to  pressure, 
can  be  compressed  into  a  space  many 
times  smaller  than  they  originally  occu¬ 
pied,  again  expanding  to  their  original 
dimensions  when  that  pressure  is  remov¬ 
ed.  These  latter  bodies  are  familiarly  de¬ 
nominated  gases. 

It  may,  in  addition,  be  known  that 
many  of  such  bodies  exist,  that  they  have 
distinguishing  characters,  that  they  may 
be  mixed  together  mechanically,  just  as 
ordinary  fluids  are  c.apab!c  of  being  mixed, 
each  retaining  its  specific  characters ;  or 
caused  to  combine  in  such  a  manner  that 
new  products  arise,  endowed  with  new 
properties,  both  chemical  and  mechanical, 
totally  diflerent  from  either  in  an  isolated 
condition.  It  may  even  bo  recognized  as 
a  familiar  truth  that  the  gases,  when 
placed  in  contact,  can  not  remain  separ¬ 
ate^  but  manifest  an  uncontrollable  ten¬ 
dency  to  unite,  until  of  two  separate  gases 
one  perfectly  homogeneous  atmosphere 
occupies  the  whole  of  the  receiver  in  which 
they  arc  confined.  But  few  recognize 
this  property  as  one  of  vast  practical  im¬ 
portance,  forming  the  very  key  which 
unlocks  the  mysteries  of  many  common 
phenomena,  originating  a  large  proportion 
of  the  inconveniences  which  interfere 
with  social  comfort,  and  not  unfrequeutly 
determine  the  existence  of  life  itself. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  simply  to 
describe  this  last-mentioned  property  with 


as  little  technicality  as  possible,  and  show’ 
the  importance  of  recognizing  its  practical 
relations.  For  the  sake  of  brevity,  also, 
w’e  proceed  at  once  to  mention  the  gases 
which  will  be  principally  alluded  to,  enu¬ 
merating  such  of  their  leading  character¬ 
istics  as  may  present  themselves  in  the 
course  of  our  inquiry,  and,  in  the  first 
place,  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen. 

These  are  two  gases  with  which  few 
are  unfamiliar,  recognizing  the  one  as  a 
powerful  supporter  of  combustion,  being 
itself  incombustible;  the  other  endowed 
with  totally  opposite  attributes,  itself  ca¬ 
pable  of  being  ignited  ns  it  proceeds  from 
a  jet  or  other  small  orifice,  while  it  in¬ 
stantly  extinguishes  a  tapt'r  plunged  into 
it.  Most  persons  have  witnessed  the 
combustion  of  charcoal  in  oxygen — the 
brilliant  scintillations  of  iron  w’ire  when 
introduced  into  it ;  and  the  dazzling,  al¬ 
most  solar  light,  thrown  out  when  inflam¬ 
ed  phosphorous  is  surrounded  by  an  at¬ 
mosphere  of  this  gas.  The  peculiar  small 
blue  flame  with  which  hydrogen  burns, 
and  the  slight  explosion  which  takes  place 
on  plunging  a  lighted  taper  into  it,  are 
also  presumed  to  be  well-known  phenome¬ 
na.  These  tw’o  gases  are  amongst  the  most 
important  aeriform  bodies  with  which  we 
are  acquainted,  and  are  more  or  less  iden¬ 
tified  with  every  condition  which  controls 
the  permanence  of  healthy  progress,  atid 
indeed  the  very  existence,  of  all  ihose 
functions  w’hich  in  the  aggregate  are  in¬ 
cluded  under  the  term  life  /  and  they 
hold  this  prominent  position  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  their  being  essential  ingredients' 
in  a  series  of  compounds  necessary  to  the 
support  of  every  animate  body,  both  ani¬ 
mal  and  vegetable. 

We  all  Iciiow'  also  that  without  the 
presence  of  atmospheric  air  we  can  not 
live  ;  and  we  shall  presently  see  how 
directly  all  the  powers  of  life  are  influ¬ 
enced  by  this  compound  of  oxygen  and 
nitrogen,  and  also  how  an  almost  infi¬ 
nitesimal  amount  of  contamination  with 
other  gaseous  compounds,  continued  for 
an  adequate  time,  is  suflicient  to  suspend 
or  even  destroy  vital  action.  Of  these 
gaseous  bodies  five  are  of  primary  im¬ 
portance,  and  indeed  stand  at  the  very 
threshold  of  all  the  abstruse  problems 
which  organic  chemistry  has,  within  the 
last  few  years,  so  satisfactorily  solved  ; 
and  the  student  will  do  well  to  pause  and 
make  himself  familiar  with  their  proper¬ 
ties  and  habitudes  before  he  enters  upon 
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the  vast  field  of  inquiry  which  this  inter¬ 
esting  department  of  physical  science  un¬ 
folds. 

For  our  present  purpose,  however,  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  give  such  a  general 
description  as  will  enable  us  to  under¬ 
stand  the  main  property  we  have  in  view 
—  the  tendency  of  these  gases  reciprocal¬ 
ly  to  insinuate  themselves  into  juxta¬ 
position  with  each  other,  and  having  done 
so,  the  infiiicnce  they  exert  in  reference 
to  social  life.  These  bodies  are  carbonic 
acid  gas,  carbonic  oxyd,  carbureted  hy¬ 
drogen,  sulphureted  hydrogen,  phosphu- 
reted  hydrogen,  and,  lastly,  bi-sulphnret 
of  carbon,  wliich,  though  not  a  gas,  is  a 
highly  volatile  body,  and  at  a  slightly 
elevated  temperature  acts  as  a  gas  in 
becoming  diffused  through  the  atmo¬ 
sphere. 

Now,  the  first  of  these  is  well  known 
to  most  persons  as  the  air  whitth  sparkles 
up  in  such  liquids  as  soda-water,  cham¬ 
pagne,  etc.,  and  causes  them  to  effer¬ 
vesce  ;  it  is  composed  of  carbon,  of  which 
charcoal  may  be  taken  as  a  rough  type, 
and  oxygen  in  certain  invariable  propor¬ 
tions,  not  as  a  mere  mixture,  but  as  a 
chemical  combination,  effecting  a  total 
change  of  character  in  the  new  body 
which  retains  but  few  properties  in  com¬ 
mon  with  cither  of  the  original  elements. 
The  rationale  of  these  changes  is  ex- 
])lained  in  any  manual  of  chemistry,  and 
we  must  not  here  dwell  upon  it.  An¬ 
other  property  is  also  familiar  to  most  — 
its  tendency  to  impede  respiration,  or,  as 
many  would  say,  to  stop  the  breath  — 
and  this  phenomenon  claims  note  as  a 
most  wise  premonitory  check  to  its  free 
inhalation.  A  spasm  is,  in  fact,  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  throat,  which  in  due  time 
closes  and  forms  a  most  powerful  valve 
to  prevent  the  deleterious  effects  which 
would  result  from  the  admixture  of  even 
a  small  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  into  the 
lungs. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  the  next  com¬ 
pound —  carbonic  oxyd.  This,  ag.ain,  is 
formed  from  carbon  and  oxygen,  but  con¬ 
tains  only  half  the  amount  atomically 
of  the  latter.  The  properties  of  this 
body  vary  considerably  from  the  former, 
the  principal  difference  which  we  shall 
select  being  that  the  former  is  incom¬ 
bustible  and  extinguishes  flame,  whilst 
the  latter  burns  with  a  blue  flame  in  the 

{>re8enco  of  atmospheric  air.  They  are 
>oth  highly  deleterious,  the  latter  espe- 
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cially,  as  it  is  more  subtle,  and  furnished 
with  no  warning  indication  of  its  pres¬ 
ence. 

We  have  next  to  deal  with  another 
class  of  gaseous  compounds,  in  which 
hydrogen  instead  of  oxygen  forms  an  es¬ 
sential  constituent.  Thus,  we  meet  sul¬ 
phur  combining  with  hydrogen  to  form 
sulphureted  hydrogen  gas,  and  by  sub¬ 
stituting  for  sulphur,  carbon  and  phos¬ 
phorus  respectively,  we  produce  carbu¬ 
reted  and  phosphureted  hydrogen.  But 
before  enumer.ating  the  distinguishing 
properties  of  these  hydrogen  compounds. 
It  will  be  advisable  to  refer  to  the  sources 
from  which  they  are  derived  in  the  course 
of  that  unceasing  interchange  of  elements 
which  we  recognize  as  marvelously  cha¬ 
racteristic  of  organic  life,  in  contradis¬ 
tinction  to  those  changes  which  occur  in 
mineral  bodies,  or  which  may  be  elicited 
from  proporly  directed  chemical  opeia- 
tions  in  the  laboratory. 

We  start,  then,  with  the  fact  that  all 
organized  forms  which  are  capable,  un¬ 
der  suitable  conditions,  of  performing  the 
definite  functions  for  which  they  w’ere 
obviously  adapted,  do  so  in  virtue  of 
the  inherent  property  which  they  possess 
of  causing  their  individual  elements  to 
change  their  mutual  relations  and  origi¬ 
nate  new  forms ;  indeed,  in  many  cases, 
it  is  apparent  that  the  function  which  the 
organ  is  destined  to  perform  consists  in 
the  very  act  itself  of  producing  tliese,  very 
properly  designated,  molecular  changes. 
To  take  a  simple  instance.  Suppose  a 
body  to  consist  of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and 
carbon,  with  oxygen  in  considerable  ex¬ 
cess.  As  we  know  that  these  are  capa¬ 
ble  of  combining  in  a  variety  of  ways,  we 
may  infer  that  the  homogeneity  of  the 
substance  may  be  broken  up,  and  that 
the  elements  may  pair,  in  the  one  case 
oxygen  combining  with  hydrogen  to  form 
water,  whilst  another  portion  of  oxygen 
combines  with  carbon  to  produce  car¬ 
bonic  acid  gas.  The  assumed  organized 
body  composed  of  oxygen,  hydrogen, 
and  carbon,  capble  in  that  condition  of 
performing  acts  of  life,  has  then  been,  so 
to  speak,  broken  up  into  two  bodies  which, 
have  stepped  out  of  the  rank  of  vital 
agents ;  and  this  is,  in  fact,  a  change  con¬ 
stantly  occurring  in  a  large  class  of  or¬ 
ganic  groups.  Let  us  now  imagine  that 
a  body  standing  still  higher  in  the  list  of 
organized  forms  is  composed  of  oxygen,, 
hydrogen,  carbon,  and  nitrogen.  These,, 
22 
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again,  we  know  are  capable  of  combining 
in  pairs ;  and  if  certain  proportions  of  tiie 
elements  are  present,  we  may  find  the 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  uniting  to  form 
water,  another  portion  of  oxygen  with 
carbon  to  form  carbonic  acid,  and  an- 
other  portion  of  the  hydrogen  with  nitro¬ 
gen  to  form  ammonia.  Or  we  might 
suppose  the  change  to  progress  still  I'ur- 
ther,  and  that  another  portion  of  carbon 
combines  with  oxygen  to  form  carbonic 
oxyd,  whilst  another  portion  of  carbon 
unites  with  hydrogen  to  form  carburet¬ 
ed  hydrogen  gas.  Thus,  from  one  homo¬ 
geneous  body,  w’e  have  in  one  case  de¬ 
duced  three,  in  the  other  five,  sets  of 
pairs  or  binary  compounds,  and  legiti¬ 
mately  so,  as  these  are  not  mere  hypo¬ 
thetical  changes,  but  amongst  the  most 
familiar  to  those  who  are  engaged  in 
studying  the  phenomena  of  life  by  the  aid 
of  organic  chemistry. 

But  we  must  now  advance  to  a  still 
higher  group,  which,  in  addition  to  the 
elements  M'e  have  enumerated,  assume 
two  others  —  sulphur  and  phosphorus  — 
and  it  is  these  most  important  and  highly 
organized  forms  that  we  shall  be  prin¬ 
cipally  concerned  with,  when  we  come 
more  especially  to  trace  the  results  of 
their  decomposition,  as  having  become 
gases,  and  submitted  to  the  process 
of  diffusion.  Not,  however,  to  forestall 
what  will  more  conveniently  be  treated 
of  as  we  advance,  let  us  recognize  the 
capability  of  an  organized  form  made  up 
of  these  bodies,  and  in  such  a  way  as 
shall  constitute  an  instrument  fit  to  per¬ 
form  specific  duties  under  the  influence 
of  vitality,  to  become  disintegrated,  and 
in  the  act  of  breaking  up,  to  rearrange 
its  ultimate  constituent  parts  or  raoleculcs 
into  pairs  in  a  manner  precisely  analo¬ 
gous  to  the  process  already  alluded  to. 
We  have  clerirly  the  materials  before  us 
to  form  the  following  binary  compounds 
—  water,  from  the  union  of  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  ;  carbonic  acid,  from  carbon 
and  oxygen ;  ammonia,  from  hydrogen 
and  nitrogen  ;  sulphureted  hydrogen, 
from  hydrogen  and  sul})hur  ;  and  phos- 
phureted  hydrogen,  from  hydrogen  and 
phosphorus.  We  may  in  like  m.anner 
have  carbonic  oxyd  and  sulphuret  of  car¬ 
bon  from  an  obvious  mixture  of  their  re¬ 
spective  elements.  Now,  it  is  an  error 
to  imagine  that  there  is  any  thing  arbi¬ 
trary  in  such  assumptions,  for  they  are 
warranted  by  the  very  substances  actual- 
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ly  placing  themselves  before  our  eyes  dur¬ 
ing  the  decomposition  of  animal  and  vege¬ 
table  forms,  wliich  decomposition  is  noth¬ 
ing  more  nor  less  than  the  unfolding  of 
the  processes  we  have  mentioned.  Or,  if 
not  rendered  perceptible  to  the  senses, 
the  hypotheses  assumed  are  in  perfect  ac¬ 
cordance  with  nature’s  operations  and 
the  fair  consequence  of  legitimate  deduc¬ 
tion.  It  is  true,  that  over  a  very  exten¬ 
sive  range  we  have  our  senses  to  appeal 
to,  and  to  chock  any  danger  from  specu¬ 
lation  ;  demonstrative  evidence  of  this 
kind  can  not  but  be  conclusive.  We 
should,  however,  be  excluding  ourselves 
from  the  knowledge  of  most  import.ant 
practical  facts  if,  with  a  due  regard  to 
the  nature  of  the  materials  we  are  work¬ 
ing  with,  we  were  altogether  to  banish 
moral  or  probable  evidence  from  our  re¬ 
searches.  If  it  be  fair  to  recognize  the 
fact  that  a  planet  is  perturbed  from  what 
should  be  its  normal  orbit,  and  then,  as¬ 
suming  that  this  disturbance  can  only 
arise  from  another  undiscovered  planet¬ 
ary  body,  to  proceed  with  a  variety  of 
probatory  calculations  as  to  the  position 
in  which  that  disturbing  mass  must  be 
located,  and  with  what  amount  of  mean 
attraction  to  produce  this  disturbance, 
it  is  equally  legitimate  to  take  hold  of 
any  of  the  numerous  facts  within  the 
range  of  vital  force,  and  explore  the  con¬ 
ditions  which  must  be  fulfilled  in  order 
that  the  observed  phenomena  may  be 
brought  about,  always  remembering  of 
course,  with  the  utmost  jealousy,  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  line  of  demark.ation  between’ 
probable  and  demonstrative  evidence. 

But  to  return  from  this  almost  necessa¬ 
ry  digression.  We  have  now  added  to 
our  list  two  other  compounds  which  will 
shortly  be  viewed  as  operated  upon  by 
the  property  of  diffusion,  and  briefly  de¬ 
scribe  their  principal  characters  in  order. 
Thus : 

Sulphureted  hydrogen  is  a  most  offen¬ 
sive  gas,  not  unfamiliar  to  those  who 
have  visited  Ilarrowgate  or  any  other  of 
the  numerous  sulphur  spas.  Is  is  not 
only  offensive  but,  even  in  moderate  quan¬ 
tities,  highly  injurious;  in  large  volumes, 
fatal  to  life.  The  sensitiveness  to  its  in¬ 
fluence  seems  to  vary  in  different  animals ; 
it  is  stated  on  good  authority,  that  a 
horse  is  injuriously  affected  by  it  wlien 
diluted  with  some  thousands  of  its  bulk 
of  atmospheric  air.  Its  presence  may 
also  bo  inferred  from  its  tendency  to 
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blacken  ailvcr  and  some  other  metals  ; 
the  principal  property,  however,  which 
will  come  within  our  subject  is  the  oue 
above  slated. 

Phosphureled  hydrogen. — Those  who 
have  not  engaged  in  chemical  pursuits 
may  not  be  so  familiar  with  this  as  the 
preceding  gas,  although,  together  with 
that,  it  is  freely  evolved  during  the  de- 
comj)Osition  of  white  of  egg  and  its  ana¬ 
logues,  generally  known  as  albuminous 
bodies  ;  very  copiously,  indeed,  by  putri- 
fying  lish.  It  is  mo.st  poisonous  when 
brought  into  contact  with  blood ;  and 
the  writer  has  reason  to  believe,  from  ob¬ 
servation,  that  during  the  raging  of  epi¬ 
demic  cholera,  this  gas,  evolved  by  putrid 
fish  on  the  sea-coast,  and  introduced  in 
the  animal  system  with  stale  fi.sh  as  food, 
is  a  powerful  agent.  There  are  various 
other  interesting  properties  of  this  gas,  as 
prepared  in  the  laboratory,  but  we  shall 
confine  ourselves  to  its  influence  on  vital 
functions. 

Carbureted  hydrogen. — This  light  and 
inflammable  gas  is  one  of  very  evil  repute, 
and  con.stitute3  the  fire-damp  so  fatally 
known  in  the  coal  districts ;  when  mixed 
with  from  eight  to  ten  volumes  of  com¬ 
mon  air  it  explodes  with  awful  violence, 
forming  highly-expanded  steam  and  car¬ 
bonic  acid  gas,  with  which  we  are  already 
familiar;  thus  the  unfortunate  miner  is  in 
peril  of  being  blown  up,  with  all  its  con¬ 
comitant  dangers  of  falling  materials, 
etc. ;  and  should  he  escape  injury  from 
these,  he  is  frequently  smother(*d  with 
carbonic  acid  gas,  or  choke-dam [>,  as  it  is 
locally  called. 

The  last  body  to  which  we  have  allud¬ 
ed,  bi  sulphuret  of  carbon,  is,' as  its  name 
implies,  a  comiK)und  of  carbon  and  sul¬ 
phur.  Unlike  those  we  have  mentioned 
above,  it  is  a  fluid,  though  very  volatile, 
and  of  a  most  offensive  odor ;  this  is  also 
a  common  product  of  decomposition  of 
all  organic  bodies  which  contain  its  ele¬ 
ments,  at  a  slightly  elevated  temperature, 
and  in  consequence  of  its  volatility,  dif¬ 
fuses  itself  through  the  air,  in  some  cases 
very  materially  vitiating  its  jmriiy ;  our 
inquiry  would  therefore  be  incomplete 
without  recognizing  its  presence. 

Hut,  in  addition  to  the  properties  al¬ 
ready  assigned  to  these  bodies,  wo  must 
observe  th.at  they  differ  in  density ;  that 
is  to  say,  the  same  volume  of  each  repre¬ 
sents  a  different  weight.  Thus,  for  e.x- 
ample,  carbonic  acid  gas  is  much  heavier 


th.an  atmospheric  air,  and  if  generated  in 
a  closed  vessel  filled  with  ordinary  air, 
will  displace  it,  though  if  left  in  contact 
for  a  short  time,  both  will  become  mixed, 
in  consequence  of  the  principle  which  it 
is  our  object  to  explain.  We  must  pre¬ 
viously,  however,  allude  to  another  very 
observable  property  common  to  all  gases; 
not  only  do  they  manifest  a  tendency  to 
mingle  with  each  other  when  brought 
into  ai  tual  contact ;  but  if  separated 
from  each  other  by  a  membrane,  such  as 
a  piece  of  bladder,  the  union  still  pro¬ 
ceeds  with  great  activity ;  if,  for  in¬ 
stance,  we  fill  a  small  bladder  with  car¬ 
bonic  acid  gas  and  place  it  in  a  large  ves¬ 
sel  containing  atmospheric  air,  we  shall 
in  a  short  time  be  able  to  show  that  the 
carbonic  acid  gas  h.as  passed  through  the 
bladder  and  mixed  with  the  atmospheric 
air :  an  action  much  accelerated  by  pre¬ 
viously  moistening  the  bladder.  The  re¬ 
lative  rapidity  with  which  gases  of  «liffer- 
ent  density  pass  through  membranes, 
however,  varies  considerably;  thus  the 
fumes  of  ammonia  pass  through  a  moist¬ 
ened  bladder  two  and  a  half  time.s  more 
rapidly  than  sulphureted  hydrogen,  five 
and  a  half  limes  more  rapidly  tlian  car¬ 
bonic  acid  ga.s,  one  hundred  and  su'ty 
times  as  rapidly  as  carbonic  oxy<l.  Let 
us  pause  to  consider  the  vast  import  of 
this  fact  in  relation  to  the  animal  econo¬ 
my.  We  are  constantly  receiving  into 
our  lungs  fresh  portions  of  atmospheric 
air,  and  expelling  from  these  organs  suc¬ 
cessive  portions  of  moist,  heated  air, 
commixed  with  carbonic  acid  gas. 

The  blood,  on  the  integrity  of  which 
our  very  existence  depends,  is  only  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  air  we  breathe  by  a  mem¬ 
brane  of  the  greatest  tenuity  ;  through 
this  membrane,  which  is  always  moist 
and  warm,  and  consequently  in  the  most 
favorable  condition  for  promoting  the  ac¬ 
tion  above  mentioned,  the  air  .and  blood 
are  perpetually  reacting  upon  ealh  other  ; 
provided  the  air  be  uncontaminaled,  the 
natural  function  of  respiration  proceeds 
naturally  and  pursues  a  healthy  course  ; 
but  if  it  contain  any  other  gas  which  is 
capable  of  vitiating  the  blood,  this  flidd 
can  not  escape  its  influence,  for  we  have 
every  circumstance  at  hand  to  favor  such 
influence  with  the  utmost  intens  ty.  Now. 
it  unfortunately  happens  that  the  gaj-es 
which  are  most  fatal  m  their  operation  on 
the  blood  are  those  which  are  most  apt  to 
be  present  in  the  atmosphere.  All  na- 
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lure  ia  in  a  state  of  perpetual  change  ;  all 
organized  forms  are  constantly  undergo¬ 
ing  decay — that  is  to  say,  resolving  them¬ 
selves  into  those  binary  compounds  to 
whicli  we  have  so  frequently  alluded  ;  no 
animal  matter  can  pass  into  a  state  of  de¬ 
cay  without  evolving  ammonia  and  sid- 
phureted  hydrogen,  which  pass  through 
the  walls  of  the  membranous  air  -  cells 
with  the  utmost  rapidity,  and,  acting 
upon  the  iron  in  the  blood  globules,  at 
once  destroy  their  vitality.  Beneficently, 
indeed,  has  nature  endowed  these  gases 
with  a  repulsive  and  penetrating  odor, 
which  at  once  indicates  their  presence 
and  causes  us  to  avoid  them.  But  this 
only  happens  when  they  are  present  in 
comparatively  large  quantities ;  where, 
as  in  densely  populated  towns,  we  have 
the  air  always  contaminated  with  some 
of  these  deleterious  products,  even  when 
not  ordinarily  appreciable  by  the  senses, 
the  very  countenances  of  the  inhabitants 
loo  plainly  reveal  the  mischief  going  on. 
It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  another 
element  is  present  which  dare  not  be  left 
out  of  the  account — the  clement  of  time. 
We  may  well  imagine  that  a  person,  ex¬ 
posed  to  an  accidental  emission  of  poison¬ 
ous  air  for  a  short  time,  who  is  again  at 
liberty  to  inspire  that  which  is  perfectly 
pure,  may  be  casually  aflected,  and  that 
the  elastic  and  regenerating  influences 
of  vitality  may  speedily  repair  the 
mischief  done.  But,  where  foul  .air  is 
always  present  and  const.antly  inspired, 
its  baneful  action  will  soon  be  developed, 
even  when  the  quantity  is  infinitesimally 
small.  It  is  indeed  by  a  proper  estimate 
of  the  value  of  these  j)henomena  alone 
that  we  can  hope  to  rouse  society  to  the 
importance  of  what  are  usually  denomi- 
iiiited  sanitary  operations ;  it  is  also  by  the 
proper  application  of  the  scientific  facts  of 
the  case  alone  that  we  can  expect  efficient¬ 
ly  to  counteract  the  evils  that  will  ever 
accompany  the  progressive  march  of  civ¬ 
ilization. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  tenden¬ 
cy  of  all  gases  to  mix  themselves  when 
brought  into  immediate  contact  with  each 
other  ;  and  to  what  has  been  premised,  we 
may  add  that  they  do  so  independently  of 
their  specific  gravity ;  for  if  a  vessel — a 
bottle,  for  instance — be  filled  with  the 
lightest  gas  we  are  acquainted  with — hy¬ 
drogen — and  another  with  carbonic  acid 
ga>,  which  is  much  heavier,  and  these  two 
vessels  be  connected  by  a  narrow  tube,  in¬ 


verting  the  first-named  vessel  over  the  oth¬ 
er  containing  the  heavier  gas,  the  carbon¬ 
ic  acid  gas,  notw'ithstanding  its  far  great¬ 
er  weight,  will  intrude  itsdf  into  the  np- 
|>er  vessel.  It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  ra¬ 
tionale  of  this  union  can  not  be  exphained 
by  reference  to  the  gravity  of  the  respect¬ 
ive  gases,  nor  yet  by  another  hypothesis 
which  has  been  suggested — that  the  one 
gjisactsas  a  vacuum  to  the  other ;  and  we 
are  indebted  to  Professor  Graham  for  a 
most  lucid  and  interesting  research  which 
8.atisfactorily  proves  the  existence  of  anew 
force,  which  he  has  designated  the  “  dif¬ 
fusion  of  gases it  is  this  principle,  too 
frequently  disregarded,  indeed  barely  re¬ 
cognized  as  operating  on  an  extensive 
scale,  that  specially  claims  our  attention 
in  reference  to  the  practical  details  of 
this  paper. 

Let  us  now  briefly  advert  to  the  re¬ 
marks  already  made  upon  the  formation 
of  certain  binary  compounds,  in  reference 
especially  to  their  origin,  and  the  order  in 
w’hich  they  most  generally  make  their  ap- 
pe.arance — whence  and  how  do  they  arise  ? 

All  organized  forms  are  so  constructed 
that,  under  the  influence  of  vital  .actions, 
or,  in  simpler  terms,  during  the  i)resence 
of  life,  they  are  disposed  to  perform  cer¬ 
tain  .appropriate  acts  or  duties  ;  but  action 
and  reaction  are  always  equal  and  oppo¬ 
site;  during  their  activity,  and  in  exact* 
est  proportion  to  the  amount  of  exertion, 
they  become  exhausted ;  not  merely  so, 
the  very  continuity  of  their  component 
parts  is  dissevered,  and,  instead  of  acting 
together  .as  a  whole,  the  minute  particles 
or  molecules  of  which  they  are  composed 
stand  aloof  the  one  from  another,  and  man¬ 
ifest  a  tendency  to  submit  to  ocher  in¬ 
fluences  which,  as  an  united  whole,  they 
were  capable  of  resisting. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  animal  muscle  ; 
after  a  certain  amount  of  exertion,  it 
becomes  almost  paralyzed,  perceptibly 
less  rigid,  and  loses  in  bulk.  This  muscle 
is  a  most  highly  organized  body,  and  com¬ 
prises  in  its  composition  all  the  different 
elements  we  have  had  occasion  to  allude 
to.  During  its  action,  every  effort  ren¬ 
ders  it  more  unfit  to  act ;  after  a  time,  rest 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  recruit  its 
strength,  and  enable  it  to  reacquire  its 
capability  to  act;  and  for  this  reason, 
some  portions  of  this  muscle  have  disa|i- 
peared,  and  what  were  before  highly  or¬ 
ganized  portions,  have  become  indifferent 
to  the  vital  force — have,  in  fact,  stepped 
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out  of  the  list  of  the  living  forms  ami  be¬ 
come  rcjecteil  from  the  organism  as  ef¬ 
fete.  This  luanpens  most  frequently  in  a 
given  order.  First :  the  oxygen  and  hy¬ 
drogen  retire  from  service  in  the  form  of 
water ;  hence,  on  violent  exertion,  we  ob¬ 
serve  the  increase  of  perspiration,  arid, 
consentaneously  with  this,  the  respiratory 
function  becomes  disturbed,  the  breath¬ 
ing  is  laborious  and  much  iucrea-^ed 
in  frequency,  pointing  to  another  defal¬ 
cation — the  carbon  is  giving  way,  and  de¬ 
parts  from  the  body,  united  with  oxy¬ 
gen,  as  carbonic  acid  gas ;  linally,  the  ni¬ 
trogen  escapes  ns  ammonia,  and  the  sul¬ 
phur  and  phosphorus,  in  this  case,  as  oxy¬ 
gen  salts.  But  although  these  products 
are  thus  originated,  and  generally  in  the  j 
order  above  described,  they  do  not  re-  j 
main  so,  but,  almost  universally,  meeting 
with  carbonaceous  bodies  which  claim  j 
the  oxygen,  moisture  and  elevated  tern-  j 
perature  both  being  present,  the  oxygen,  i 
i>olh  of  the  water  and  the  salts  alluded 
to,  combines  with  the  carbon  to  form  ! 
carbonic  acid  gas ;  whilst  the  now  liberal- 1 
cd  or  rather  liberating  hydrogen,  in  a  1 
nascent  state,  attaches  itself  to  the  sul¬ 
phur  and  phosphorus,  forming,  in  the  one 
case,  sulpliureted,  in  the  other  phosphu- 
reted  hydrogen.  A  vast  variety  of  other 
cjises  might  be  instanced  ;  the  one  taken 
has,  however,  been  selected,  as  containing 
all  the  elements  which  come  within  the 
circle  of  operations  alluded  to.  In  all, 
however,  the  main  result  is  analogous  or 
identical ;  what  was  before  an  organ  cajia- 
ble  of  performing  functions,  has  stepped 
out  of  the  category  of  organized  forms, 
and  become  effete — in  such  a  way,  more¬ 
over,  as  to  exert  a  highly  detrimental  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  organisms  that  remain  in¬ 
tact  ;  and  thus : 

The  balance  by  which  the  minutest 
p.arliclcs  or  molecules  of  all  organized 
forms  are  kept  together,  is  one  of  infinite 
delicacy,  and  disturbed  by  circumstances 
so  minute  that  we  have  in  many  cases — 
nay,  in  most — no  physical  means  of  ascer¬ 
taining  ihoixr presence^  much  less  of  tracing 
their  operations ;  and  it  is  it  fact  establish¬ 
ed  beyond  all  doubt  that  bodies  in  an  ac¬ 
tual  state  of  molecular  disintegration,  or 
breaking  upof  constitution, in  the  presence 
of  favorable  conditions,  (generally  elevat¬ 
ed  temperature  and  moisture,)  exhibit  a 
tendency  to  originate  the  same  changes  in 
other  bodies  analogous  to  and  in  contact 
with  them — sometimes  directly,  as  in  most 


I  cases  of  what  is  called  decomposition, 
sometimes  by  intermediate  processes  of 
great  interest  which  are  yet  but  imperfect- 
j  ly  understood,  and  claim  research.  In  the 
I  every-day  occurrence  of  vaccination,  the 
I  leavenlike — or,  in  sceintificlangu.age, 
i  (afic — body  introduced,  eventually  pro¬ 
duces  results  on  the  living  organism  dif- 
'  fering  in  no  wise  from  those  which  it 
'  might  have  induced  in  many  hundred  of 
similar  instances,  with  such  a  precision, 
also,  that  in  most  cases  the  period  of  its 
manifesting  disturbance  in  the  living 
frame  may  be  predicted  to  a  day,  and  this 
not  by  the  introduction  of  any  new  ele¬ 
ments  into  the  human  system,  for  organic 
analysis  eliminates  nothing  but  tliose 
which  have  been  so  frequently  men¬ 
tioned,  but  by  exciting  molecular  action 
in  the  living  tissues  and  vital  fluids  identi¬ 
cal  with  those  which  were  originally  effi¬ 
cient  in  producing  the  matter  introduced, 
and  which  will  assuredly  produce  a  lymph 
endotved  with  power  again  to  propagate 
the  same  disturbances  through  an  infinite 
number  of  beings.  A  similar  change 
doubtless  takes  place  in  the  appalling  af¬ 
fection — hydrophobia.  A  minute  particle 
of  discaseil  mucus  inserted  by  the  tooth 
of  a  rabid  animal  into  the  living  body, 
may  remain  apparently  latent  for  Aveeks 
or  months — not  re.ally  so,  however,  for 
analogy  comiiels  the  belief  that  all  this 
time  it  is  undergoing  insidious  changes — 
until  by  progressive  development  the  en¬ 
ergies  of  vitality  succumb,  resulting,  we 
might  almost  say,  in  inevitable  death. 
And  if  such  changes  uniformly  take  place 
through  complicated  and  circuitous  oper¬ 
ations,  with  how  much  more  ra|iidity 
must  we  expect  them  to  act  when  diastn- 
tic  bodies  are  introduced  immediately 
into  the  vital  fluid  or  merely  through  the 
intervention  of  a  thin  moist  membrane, 
which  is  known  not  only  to  be  no  protec¬ 
tion  at  all,  but  rather  to  favor  the  imbi¬ 
bition  of  noxious  matter.  Never,  then, 
be  it  forgotten  that  the  presence  of  life 
implies  death  ;  that  the  jirogress  of  vital 
function  necessarily  indicates  decay,  with 
its  never-failing  concomitant,  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  substances  obstructive  to  life  and 
presenting  themselves  in  radiating  forms 
which  would,  but  for  Avisely  provided 
checks,  extend  their  baneful  influences 
over  the  Avhole  surface  of  the  globe.  It 
is  but  a  mere  question  of  time.  If  a  nox¬ 
ious  gas  be  delivered  into  the  air,  it  is  no 
longer  circumscribed  ;  but  by  the  law  of 
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tbe  diffusion  of  gases  it  will  certainly  ob¬ 
trude  its  presence  and  commingle  with 
the  atmospheric  air  wherever  this  air  is 
to  be  found,  here  leveling  all  ranks.  If 
unwholesome  air  be  generated  in  the 
back  streets  and  alleys  of  our  towns,  the 
very  same  will  intrude  into  the  dwellings 
of  the  rich  ;  if,  by  the  putrifying  of  effete 
matter,  typhus  fever  be  established  in  the 
mews,  it  will  certainly  find  its  way  into 
the  square.  But  how  vast  a  field  does 
the  application  of  these  views  now  open 
out !  The  crowded  assembly,  the  domes¬ 
tic  dwelling,  the  texture  of  dress,  the  very 
conservation  of  daily  food,  all  find  a  claim 
for  notice ;  nay  more,  life,  presupposing 
death  in  the  inevitable  operation  of  the 
])rinciples  alluded  to,  presses  a  still  fur¬ 
ther  responsibility.  At  a  ccrl.ain  pei  iod  of 
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human  existence,  progress  ceases ;  no  more 
renovation  of  the  organism  can  be  hoped 
for ;  to  hold  its  own  is  all  that  we  can  ex¬ 
pect  for  a  short  and  useful  pause ;  then 
comes  the  end — each  day,  e.ach  hour  loses 
organism  without  replenishment,  and  look¬ 
ing  forward  to  those  who  come  to  fill  our 
fallen  ranks,  may  we  hope  that  by  the  aj)- 
plication  of  the  views  we  have  endeavor¬ 
ed  to  expound,  those  ranks  will  represent, 
not  pusillanimity  and  weakness,  but  forms 
right  stalwart  and  manly,  though  still  im¬ 
perfect  representations  of  the  works  of 
Ilim  who,  at  their  creation,  examined  all, 
j)a.ssed  before  all  in  grand  review,  and  an¬ 
nounced  their  adequacy  to  perform  every 
predestinated  function  ;  for  behold !  they 
Metre  very  good. 


From  the  Dublin  Untreritty  Magaiine. 
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We  are  accustomed  to  descant  upon 
the  brief  duration  of  human  life;  yet 
within  the  term  of  four-score  years,  to 
which  the  life  of  man  is  extended  in  re¬ 
cent  times,  in  place  of  three-score  and  ; 
ten,  as  formerly,  events  unparalleled  in  I 
number  and  magnitude  may  occur.  Cen- 
turics,  for  example,  have  gone  by  in  per-  i 
feet  stagnation,  placed  in  competition  with  | 
the  stirring  events  which  have  passed  over  I 
the  head  of  the  present  octogenarian.  The  j 
Begistrar-General  tells  us,  every  tenth 
person  in  this  country  lives  to  be  eighty,  1 
though  half  born  die  at  twenty  years  ohi ! 
or  under.  From  the  peace  with  America, 
which  declared  its  independence,  to  the 
present  hour,  what  mighty  interests  in 
the  destiny  of  n.ations  as  well  as  indivi¬ 
duals  have  come  upon  the  scene  and  pass- ' 
ed  away!  Thus,  civilization  and  ])opular 
freedom,  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  social 
amenity,  have  made  great  strides ;  newly 
discovered  lands  have  been  populated, 
and  man  h.as  become  more  exalted  in  the 
8e.ale  of  being,  both  by  increase  of  num¬ 
bers  and  the  influence  of  power  acquired 


by  augmented  intelligence.  Tlie  present 
time  may  afford  much  of  mental  produc¬ 
tion  which  j»leases,but  little  which  excites 
astonishment.  Yet,  even  this  has  not  been 
destitute  of  that  geniu-s,  the  brilliancy  of 
whose  conversations,  if  less  regarded  be¬ 
cause  less  exciting,  has  not  failed  to  hold 
its  place  among  those  who  are  qualified  to 
estimate  its  pretensions.  We  have  much 
which  amuses  and  little  that  elevates ; 
while  science — serene,  severe,  solitary,  in¬ 
accessible  to  the  many — rej^ses  peace 
fully  under  the  patient  law  of  investiga¬ 
tion,  amidst  discoveries  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  mankind.  Many  more  of 
the  present  than  the  past  stand  upon  the 
lower  steps  of  its  sublime  temple,  execu¬ 
tors  of  that  in  the  origin  of  which  they 
had  no  participation,  directing  themselves 
to  the  useful  alone. 

Some  will  be  found  w’ho,  lighting  u|)on 
abstract  truths,  believe,  from  inexperi¬ 
ence,  that  their  realization  is  practicable 
if  due  efforts  are  made  for  the  purpose 
They  do  not  see  that  the  want  oi  this  re¬ 
alization  is  the  cause  of  all  the  evil  in  the 
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world — a  thing  to  be  aimed  at  by  honest 
means,  but  never  to  be  more  than  partial¬ 
ly  realized.  They  do  not  see  the  oppo¬ 
nent  forces — the  unions  of  creed,  custom, 
interest,  prejudice,  and  power,  that  are 
the  intervening  obstacles,  to  say  nothing 
of  natural  bias.  Thus  it  w.os  with  the  sect 
called  “Chartists,”  who,  more  earnest  for 
progress  than  instructed  in  social  history, 
could  see  no  difference  between  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  political  good  in  the  mind  and  its 
practical  realization  in  society. 

A  little  time  ago  people  did  not  give 
themselves  trouble  about  things  to  which 
the  lack  of  education  had  afforded  them 
no  clue.  They  would  set  fire  to  New¬ 
gate,  or  clualk  up  “  No  Philosphers”  on 
the  walls  of  their  houses,  not  knowing 
what  it  meant ;  or  burn  the  dwellings  of 
men  of  science  in  the  n.ame  of  “  Church 
and  King,”  when  just  before  they  had 
been  hoarse  with  shouting  “  Wilkes  and 
Liberty.”  The  masses  then  were  com- 
j)ar.alively  rude ;  they  were  as  a  ship  with¬ 
out  a  helm,  yawing  widely  and  compass¬ 
less  along.  Any  poetical  pilot  w’ould  do 
who  chanced  to  suit  their  humor.  Edu¬ 
cation,  greatly  extended  to  what  it  was 
in  those  days,  when  it  w’.as  denounced  by 
men  in  high  places,  and  discouraged  by 
many  of  the  clergy,  in  place,  as  now,  of 
having  their  support,  has  taught  a  differ¬ 
ent  lesson  to  the  people.  What  if  it  be 
not  as  far  extended  as  is  desirable,  still  its 
ameliorating  effect  is  evident.  The  houses 
of  scientific  men  are  not  fired,  religious 
opinion  is  no  longer  constrained,  .and  ra¬ 
tional  freedom  is  better  enjoyed  by  all 
classes  than  in  any  other  country  in  the 
world.  The  more  immediate  object  of 
this  paper  is  a  brief  delineation  of  some 
of  the  more  striking  changes  within  the 
compass  of  a  life  taken  in  a  desultory 
way,  as  they  occur  to  the  memory. 

In  England,  fashion  ever  bears  sover¬ 
eign  sway.  The  changes  here  have  been 
in  every  way  of  a  most  extraordinary 
character,  successive  generations  not  be¬ 
ing  servile  copyists  of  their  predecessors, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  each  seeming  to  de¬ 
light  in  its  own  peculi.arities,  and  in  by¬ 
gone  times  tainted  with  political  party 
insignia.  Thus,  if  the  blue  and  buff  which 
marked  the  Whig  partisans  led  by  Charles 
Fox,  and  the  beaux  who  fluttered  around 
his  beautiful  advocate,  the  Duchess  of 
Devonshire — the  Windsor  uniform  of  blue 
and  scarlet  distinguished  the  friends  of 


Pitt,  but  the  Lady  Graces  were  wanting 
there. 

The  French  Revolution,  so  accurately 
foreseen  by  Lord  Chesterfield  before  the 
event,  which  did  not  take  place  until  many 
years  after  his  decease,  was  a  prediction 
equally  remarkable  as  affecting  the  Pope, 
whom  his  lordship  included  in  the  same 
category.  Napoleon  I.  broke  the  spell  of 
the  influence  of  God’s  vicegerent,  as  the 
revolution  had  done  that  of  the  regality 
— two  great  events  in  the  time  of  exist¬ 
ing  men.  The  French  Revolution,  too, 
produced  a  vast  alteration  in  manners, 
and  changed  the  form  and  pressure  of 
fashion  altogether.  This  change  was  not  so 
visible  at  first  among  -the  aristocracy, 
w'hich  kept  to  its  own  li mi teJT circle,  as  it 
was  among  those  who  made  less  preten¬ 
sions  to  exclusiveness.  With  these  last 
the  effects  of  a  more  expanded  mental 
development  soon  became  visible  through 
the  crude  efforts  made  to  reconcile  exist¬ 
ing  things  a  little  more  with  the  dictates 
of  reason.  At  the  period  when  the 
French  Revolution  showed  its  earlier 
symptoms,  and  before  the  vain  opposi¬ 
tion  to  it,  and  the  violences  that  opposi¬ 
tion  caused,  by  the  European  potentates 
intermeddling,  the  popular  stuise  had 
shown  a  desire  for  the  abrogation  of  the 
law  which  made  usage  its  equivalent  with¬ 
out  regard  to  circumstances.  To  this  di¬ 
rection  the  public  mind  had  been  almost 
intuitively  le(^ through  the  continued  dis¬ 
agreement  between  profession  and  action, 
by  persons  in  authority  under  every  Euro¬ 
pean  government.  Thus,  while  sovereigns 
were  an.athematizing  France  for  commenc¬ 
ing  her  revolution,  they  were  plnndering 
and  dividing  Poland,  of  which  they  had 
feloniously  robbed  a  brother  sovereign. 
But  we  must  confine  ourselves  to  our  own 
country,  or  the  field  will  become  too  ex¬ 
tended.  The  politeness  and  urbanity 
which  then  prevailed  have  been  censured 
as  too  artificial ;  but  the  h.abits  of  a 
century  in  good  society  had  made  them 
second  nature.  Englishmen  have  at  all 
times  been  considered  too  stiff  and  con¬ 
strained  in  their  bearing;  but  at  the  pe¬ 
riod  to  which  allusion  is  now  made,  the 
manners  of  the  higher  ranks  were  far 
more  easy  and  polished  than  those  of  the 
middle  classes,  who  have  since  approxi¬ 
mated  more  towards  them.  These,  it  is 
true,  were  conventional,  and  there  was  a 
want  of  taste  in  m.anners — after  preseiii 
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ideas,  however  scrupulously  observed. 
These  loo  were  not  rigidly  in  accordance 
with  a  law  which  is  no  changeling,  let  fash¬ 
ions  alter  as  they  may.  Such  dissonances, 
however,  were  not  relative  so  much  to  the 
carriage  between  man  and  man  as  to  the 
appliances  of  dress,  equipage,  and  cum¬ 
brous  court  formalities.  Invention  was 
racked  in  order  to  assimilate  body  and 
mind  to  an  agreement  in  some  inconsist¬ 
ent  deformity.  The  shape  of  a  coat  was 
often  the  completion  of  an  obliquitous 
fancy,  and  men  of  birth  and  fortune  play¬ 
ed  fantastical  tricks  in  dress  and  equipage, 
while  w’omen  now  make  laughing-stocks 
of  them.  Commercial  wealth  could  not 
then  compete  with  the  fortune  and  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  owner  of  broad  acres,  and  the 
opinions  of  inferiors  were  of  no  moment. 
The  man  of  consequence  was  distinguish¬ 
ed  by  his  garb  from  the  “  nobodies,”  and 
not,  as  at  present,  by  his  dialect  and  bear¬ 
ing.  A  bilious  naj^b,  a  lich  merchant, 
or  a  parvenu  of  long  purse,  only  appear¬ 
ed  now  and  then  on  the  public  stage  to 
compete  with  noble  exclusiveness.  To  j 
mingle  occasionally  with  the  public  was  ' 
necessary  to  people  of  rank,  in  order 
t )  attract  their  notice,  or  rather  that 
incense,  which  to  this  day  is  paid  to 
the  great  man  of  money  in  the  idea  of 
the  small.  Revelry  w’as  then  more  rife, 
and  luxury  more  prodigal  and  sensual. 

Manners  and  fashions  were  of  the 
French  school,  as  they  had  been  for  a 
long  time  before,  to  a  degree  W’hich 
the  celebrated  Lord  Chesterfield,  before 
quoted,  highly  censured.  After  the  Ameri¬ 
can  war  was  over,  the  approximation  to 
the  French  was  still  greater  than  before. 
French  princes  came  over  to  St.  .James’s, 
and  the  upper  ranks  in  England  w’ere 
charmed  with  the  outre  taste  and  the  re- 
flned  and  unlimited  dissipation  which  dis¬ 
tinguished  the  court  of  France.  The  de¬ 
bauched  Count  d’ Artois,  aflcrw’ard  Charles 
X.,  the  greatest  profligate  in  France, 
among  his  other  accomplishments,  learn¬ 
ed  to  dance  on  the  tight-rope.  Money 
was  scarce,  and  the  nation  im|>overished 
by  the  extravagances  of  preceding  reigns, 
but  economy  was  inadmissible.  Mario 
Antoinette,  who  had  married  at  four¬ 
teen  years  of  age,  joined  Count  d’ Artois 
in  his  extravagances,  and  lavished  large 
sums  among  her  favorites.  At  one  time 
the  streets  would  appear  filled  with  wav¬ 
ing  plumes  of  the  ostrich-feathers  with 
which  she  decorated  her  train  of  car- 
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riages  and  attendants  ;  at  another,  she 
feasted  the  more  thoughtless  and  reckless 
of  the  courtiers.  The  king  remonstrated 
in  vain.  Taxation  almost  insupportable, 
and  a  treasury  without  a  sous,  under  a 
course  of  heartless  prodigality,  hurried 
on  the  terrible  event.  The  courtiei’s 
danced  and  feasted,  and  rioted  over  the 
crust  of  a  volcano  that  burned  fiercely 
below  them,  soon  destined  to  sink  in  be¬ 
neath  their  feet,  and  annihilate  sovereign 
and  throne  alike,  amidst  the  intensity  of 
its  glowing  fires. 

The  court  took  no  heed  to  those  signs 
of  the  times  w’hich  made  many  thousands 
sleepless ;  they  were  lost  upon  the  doom¬ 
ed  Bourbon  r.ace  —  lost  as  the  voice  of 
wail  that  was  heard  denouncing  woe  to 
old  Jerusalem.  Thus,  it  was  no  sudden 
convulsion  that  shook  the  ancient  dia¬ 
dem  of  France  from  off  the  regal  brow. 
The  quakings  of  the  earth  beneath  her. 
palaces,  and  the  rumblings  of  petit-up 
fires,  w’ere  timely  heard  by  others  with¬ 
out,  but  heard  in  vain  within  her  magnifi¬ 
cent  palaces. 

!  A  singular  puerility,  or  rather  mental 
imbecility,  was  mingled  with  every  thing. 
Even  vice  lost  all  manliness,  and  fell  into 
effeminacy  ;  protracted  action  without  an 
object  had  exhausted  all  the  energy 
of  the  ruling  power.  Restoratives  Avere 
vain  ;  even  satiety  Avas  AA-eary  of  itself, 
until  the  rougher  profligacy  of  the  lower 
orders  made  that  of  the  higher  a  matter 
of  commiseration. 

The  manner  of  address  betAveen  man 
and  man  underwent  little  change,  because 
that  is  a  AA’ork  of  time.  It  continued 
civil  and  polite.  ITie  hat  was  always  in 
the  hand  in  addressing  a  lady  by  every 
Frenchman.  Respect  for  the  heau  sexe 
w'as  kept  up  even  the  amid  the  horrors 
of  the  Revolution.  At  Fontenoy,  some 
years  previously,  the  English  Guards  ad¬ 
dressed  the  French  :  “Gentlemen  of  the 
French  Guards,  give  us  your  fire  !”  to 
which  the  French  Guards  replied  :  “  We 
will  not  fire  fimt ;  fire  you  first !”  The 
same  manners  remained  in  Paris  even 
down  to  the  time  of  the  sanguinary  Robes¬ 
pierre.  During  the  “  Reign  of  Terror,” 
as  it  was  called,  a  cart  came  daily  to  the 
prisons  to  take  to  the  scaffold  the  con¬ 
demned  of  the  day  preceding.  A  gentle¬ 
man  w%a8  on  the  steps  to  take  his  place, 
when  he  perceiv'ed  a  lady  Avas  close  be¬ 
hind  him ;  she  AA’as,  like  himself,  bound  on 
her  last  melancholy  journey.  The  mo- 
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ment  he  perceived  how  he  was  placed,  i 
he  begged  to  descend,  took  oft*  his  hat, 
apologized  for  his  precipitancy  in  attempt¬ 
ing  to  lead  the  way,  and  then  followed 
her  to  the  guillotine.  This  was  not  aft*eo- 
talion,  but  the  habit  of  politeness  com¬ 
mon  at  that  time.  We  remember  seeing 
it  among  the  lowest  of  the  people,  w’hcn 
we  were  there  with  the  allied  armies 
after  Waterloo.  We  fancied  we  saw  less 
of  it  twelve  or  thirteen  years  afterward. 
The  manners  of  a  true  gentleman  are  in¬ 
nate  ;  and  those  who  try  to  imitate  that 
to  which  they  are  unaccustomed  are  cer¬ 
tain  to  fail.  We  take  it,  there  is  a  still 
greater  falling  oft*  in  France  with  those 
old  manners  in  the  present  day.  The  late 
Duke  of  York,  one  of  this  old  school,  used 
to  take  his  hat  oft*  if  he  addressed  a  wo¬ 
man  in  the  humblest  rank  of  life. 

The  proftigacy  among  the  upper  ranks 
at  the  close  of  the  last  century  did  not 
alter  the  habit  of  ]>olito  intercourse  ;  for 
even  the  orgies  of  Count  d’Artois  were 
marked  by  perfect  court  manners.  These, 
however,  could  not  aft*cct  the  course  of 
events.  The  conduct  of  this  Prince,  in 
endeavoring  to  excite  the  Germans  to  en-, 
ter  France,  is  a  matter  of  history.  It 
mainly  contributed  to  hurry  his  brother 
to  the  Bcaifold.  The  measure,  it  must 
be  admitted,  was  an  inexcusable  treason 
against  France,  and  he  should  have  ex- 

1)iated  the  oft*en.se,  in  }>lace  of  his  mild 
)ut  weak-minded  relative,  who,  it  was 
said,  scarcely  connived  at  the  treason  of 
d’Artois  against  his  country. 

Thus  fell  together  the  monarch  and 
the  court  in  the  midst  of  a  frightful  deso¬ 
lation,  wholly  denuded  of  the  grandeur 
that  had  accompanied  the  decadence  of 
other  empires  and  dynasties ;  but  the  j)eo- 
ple  survived,  worn  out  with  the  iteration 
of  words  and  the  disregard  of  things. 

The  middle  class  in  England  had  imi¬ 
tated  French  modes  by  copying  the  high¬ 
er  and  more  fa.sbionable  people  of  their 
own  country.  They  had  not  the  same 
oj)portunity  of  more  directly  imitating 
hrench  vices  or  virtues.  They  copied 
the  more  fashionable  of  their  own  nation, 
because  of  those  was  the  party  they  were 
anxious  to  rival  or  rise  to  a  level  with  in 
external  appearances. 

The  destruction  of  the  Bastile  —  that 
jM’ison  which  fixed  such  a  foul  stain  on 
the  Bourbon  race  —  was  witnessed  with 
no  small  apprehensions  by  the  courtiers 
here,  because  it  was  an  omen  of  more 


fearful  events  to  come  in  the  downfall  of 
the  system  which  claimed  to  rule  by  di¬ 
vine  right.  It  was  to  no  purpose  that 
a  wicked  war,  declared  by  Louis  XVI. 
against  England,  without  one  shadow  of 
a  cause,  and  in  aid  of  her  revolted  colo¬ 
nies,  was  alleged  as  a  ground  for  our  non¬ 
interference.  The  dynasty  of  Louis  was 
to  be  supported  at  any  cost,  and  the  at¬ 
tempt  against  the  integrity  of  the  Bri- 
ti.sh  empire  was  forgiven,  for  the  sake 
of  supporting  a  principle  th.at  is  now 
exploded.  This  is  a  matter  of  history. 
Lord  Hood  proclaimed  Louis  XVII.  at 
Toulon,  before  he  was  driven  oft*.  The 
war  being  that  of  kings  against  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  freedom,  Louis  XVI.  and  Ameri¬ 
ca  were  forgotten.  Under  such  a  stale 
of  things,  manners  and  fashions  could  not 
remain  unaffected.  Cuts  and  patterns 
from  Paris  began  at  length  to  be  sus¬ 
pected  of  Jacobinism.  The  “notions” 
of  the  French  court,  as  the  Americans 
would  phrase  it,  had  'perished  with  it.  In 
England  the  titled  and  the  wealthy  grew 
reserved,  seldom  appearing  as  they  had 
done  before,  being  in  continual  dread 
of  the  cry  of  “  Liberty  and  Equality.’’ 
French  manners  suffered  for  Republican 
vices.  Politeness  withered  into  cold  cer¬ 
emony,  where  a  previous  friendship  had 
existed,  wherever  a  taint  of  liberal  princi¬ 
ples  was  suspected.  Party  feeling  crush¬ 
ed  candor,  and  men  became  suspicious  of 
one  another  to  a  degree  incredible  at  the 
present  lime. 

It  must  not  be  denied  that  some  changes 
eft*ected  in  the  manners  of  the  higher 
ranks  were  needful.  Vice  was  not  so  un- 
blushingly  exhibited  ;  dissipation  seemed 
to  pause  for  a  moment,  as  if  staggered 
at  the  dreadful  doom  of  those  whose  ill 
courses,  prodigality,  and  oppression  of 
the  people  of  France,  had  been  too  ob¬ 
vious.  It  seemed  as  if  an  awful  example 
of  retributive  justice  had  fallen  upon  a 
neighbor’s  household.  Men  paraded  their 
vices,  and  incidents  of  the  most  equivo¬ 
cal  nature  passed  without  reprobation. 
What  a  triumph  in  this  respect  have  the 
reigns  of  William  IV.  and  Victoria  prov¬ 
ed  over  those  of  the  three  first  Georges  ! 
One  prominent  vice  was  gaming.  In  the 
metropolis  houses  abounded,  not  confin¬ 
ed  to  play  alone,  where  foolish  persons 
staked  their  money  without  the  implica¬ 
tion  of  fraud,  except  by  ill-fortune,  but 
houses  of  a  double  character.  W omen 
were  openly  employed  to  entrap  the  un- 
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wary,  and  the  blandishments  of  the  har- 1  and  paid  all  in  O  to  the  winner.  As  the 
lot  were  added  to  the  teinptatioji  of  the  sums  staked  might  be  even,  and  the  bank 
game.  Some  of  these  liouscs,  or  other  neither  win  nor  lo.se  any  thing,  two  of  the 
houses  differing  little  from  them  in  cha-  holes  or  cells  were  called  “  barred  holes  ” 
racter,  were  more  select,  and  devoted  to  — one  E,  the  other  O.  If  the  ball  fell 
intrigue  as  well  as  play.  The  grades  on  into  one  of  those,  the  banker  received 
a  descending  scale  included  the  resort  of  the  money  so  staked,  and  paid  none  to 
thieve.s,  common  and  heroic,  or,  in  the  lat-  the  other  letter.  At  length,  competition 
ter  case,  what  were  of  old  called  highway-  springing  up  by  the  opening  of  other 
men — a  race  not  extinct  in  the  present  houses,  the  sum  was  at  last  reduced  to 
century  ;  for  to  combat  them,  the  coach-  half  the  barred  hole.  These  tables  were 
guards  prepared  their  fire-arms  on  ap-  declared  unlawful  by  act  of  Parliament, 
))roaching  within  forty  miles  of  London,  altliough  not  more  so  than  other  games 
F roni  one  of  those  of  the  progeny  of  Mac-  of  chance,  as  roulette  or  rouge  ct  noir. 
heath  we  had  ourselves  a  narrow  escape  Thus  capricious  is  our  legislation,  which 
once  on  crossing  Hounslow  Heath.  strains  at  gnats  and  swallows  camels.  E 

F:i.shionable  people  opened  their  houses  O  tables,  or  roulette,  are  neither  more 
for  play,  and  some  not  destitute  of  rank  games  of  chance,  nor  more  ruinous,  than 
or  title  shared  in  the  spoil  of  those  they  horse-r.acing,  which  now  exists  solely  for 
invited  to  their  routes  to  be  pillaged,  gambling  purjwses — the  improvement  of 
These  might  be  deemed  exceptions  in  the  our  breed  of  horses,  for  which  racing  was 
class,  but  such  cases  were  notorious,  even  originally  established,  having  no  concern 
among  people  of  title.  Few  tables  were  in  the  matter. 

to  be  found  in  private  bouses,  where.  It  was  to  the  credit  of  those  who  used 
though  the  play  was  fair,  the  individual  of  the  E  O  tables  secretly,  that  the  proverb 
small  means  was  induced  to  stake  more  of  “  honor  among  thieves”  was  rigidly 
than  his  foitune  would  afford.  The  Prince  observed.  Men  who  lost  or  won  never 
of  Wales,  behind  in  nothing  that  w’asfa.sh-  betrayed  the  keepers  of  the  tables  by' 
ionable  or  dissipated,  set  up  a  faro-table  information  to  evade  payment,  while  the 
at  Carlton  House,  where  too  many  honor-  modem  blackleg  will  take  the  money  he 
ed  with  princely  smiles  paid  dearly  for  wins,  but  if  he  loses,  lay  informations, 
them — a  thousand  pounds  having  been  Immorality  was  open,  and  met  compa- 
lost  there  evening  after  evening  by  indi  ratively  little  censure  in  those  d.ays.  The 
viduals  far  from  possessing  w'ealth  to  jus-  Prince  of  Wales,  it  is  true,  was  cut  by 
tify  it,  and  by  men  not  professed  game-  the  Jockey  Club,  and  the  blacklegs  of  the 
sters.  General  Arabin,  who  had  partaken  turf  cried  out  against  him  upon  a  point 
in  some  of  the  entertainments  of  the  heir-  in  which  his  Royal  Highness  was  thought^ 
apparent,  spoke  to  us  of  them  in  his  after-  not  to  have  justified  himself.  Some  of 
life  in  very  depreciating  language.  the  public  entert.ainments,  as  given  in 

At  the  club  -  houses  play  was  high,  our  youth,  would  startle  the  present  pub- 
Wilberforce  tells  how  that  profligate,  lie  from  its  propriety,  while  the'y  were  in 
George  Selwyn,  who  passed  for  “a  wdt  themselves  of  a  very  inane  character, 
among  lords,”  attempted  to  make  him  a  Public  and  private  masquerades  were 
victim  at  Brooks’s.  then  favoi  ite  entertainments,  and  sup- 

The  faro-table,  once  so  common,  is  now  j>orted  with  a  license  which  would  put 
known  to  few  in  regard  to  its  mode  of  modern  manners  to  the  blush.  They 
usage.  The  game  was  called  E  O.  The  concealed  matrimonial  intrigues,  and  cor- 
table  w.as  circular,  and  had  a  wheel  in  rupted  the  morals  by  an  indiscriminate 
the  center,  which  turned  round  horizon-  mixture  with  the  vicious  The  Hanover- 
tally.  It  contained  forty  cells  near  the  square  Rooms,  the  Pantheon,  in  Oxford 
outer  circumference,  marked  alternately  street,  and  the  King’s  Theater,  were  the 
E  and  O.  The  banker  or  keeper  of  the  principal  resorts  of  fashion  upon  these  oc- 
game  played  against  the  company.  He  casions.  They  were  attended  V)y  the 
first  set  the  w’heel  in  motion,  and  then  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Dukes  of  York  .and 
threw’  an  ivory  ball  round  the  table  in  such  Clarence,  and  others  of  the  prince.s,  toge- 
a  manner,  that  upon  its  motion  ceasing  it  ther  with  a  crowd  of  the  noble-born  of 
must  fall  into  one  of  the  cells  marked  E  both  sexes,  demireps  of  fasliion,  and  per- 
or  O.  If  the  ball  lodged  in  E,  the  banker  sons  of  dubious  fame.  At  one  of  those 
took  all  the  money  laid  upon  that  letter,  orgies  in  the  Pantheon  fourteen  thousand 
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lamps  were  lit  up,  and  more  than  fifteen 
liundred  |H*r8oiis  were  present,  of  whom 
eleven  hundred  sat  down  to  supper. 

Just  before  the  old  state  of  things  in 
Europe  struggled  with  the  new,  which 
hast,  it  must  be  confessed,  was  .a  v.a8t  im¬ 
provement,  the  entertainments  given  were 
checkered  with  political  impersonations. 
Here  strutted  a  mask  with  a  double  face, 
its  shoulders  enveloped  in  a  clo.ak,  clearly 
a  satirical  allusion  to  the  back  stairs  of 
the  roy.al  residence.  On  the  back  of  the 
cloak  a  ladder  was  represented,  with  the 
words,  “secret  influence,”  the  jterson  so 
ma.sked  carrying,  in  addition,  a  dark-lan-  | 
thorn.  Another  figure  was  observed  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  squire,  having  a  label  in  front,  i 
with  the  words  “  p<iblic  ruin,”  both  ' 
masks  holding  appropriate  dialogues.  | 
Bishops  and  courtiers  were  continually  j 
l>er.sonated,  both  at  public  and  private 
masfjuerailes,  by  .allusions  not  to  be  mis¬ 
taken.  Hence,  the  taste  of  that  period 
may  be  characterized.  At  one  entertain¬ 
ment,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  his  brothers, 
and  the  Duke  of  Queensberry,  .attended. 
The  last  may  be  remembered  by  many 
persons  in  their  younger  days,  when  turn¬ 
ed  off  four-score,  silting  in  the  verand.ah  j 
of  his  drawing-room  in  Picc.adilly,  oppo¬ 
site  the  Green  Park,  at  such  an  enlerl.aiu- 
ment,  when  many  distinguished  personag¬ 
es  were  present,  with  others  scarcely  less 
conspicuous  among  the  fa.shion.ables  of  that 
time.  The  names  of  the  frail  among  the 
fair  sex  were  given  at  full  length  in  the 
newspapers  most  in  esteem,  .as  records  of 
similar  scenes.  On  one  occasion,  at  which 
Lord  Cholmondeley  presided,  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  was  present,  and  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  the  nobility  and  “  ladies  of  high 
rank  and  virtue,”  together  with  m.any  of, 
the  same  sex,  as  frail  as  fair,  friends  of 
the  princes.  Others  of  the  same  descrip¬ 
tion,  less  honored,  attended  with  their 
jtarainours.  An  e.vpensive  supper  w.as 
served  u|>,  at  which  sixteen  hundred  sat 
down.  Day  had  advanced  a  considerable 
way  before  the  company  departed. 

Upon  another  occasion,  at  the  Pan¬ 
theon,  the  Prince  of  Wales  danced  cotil- ' 
lions,  when  he  changed  his  dress  of  white, 
blue,  .and  silver,  several  limes,  wearing  a 
King  Harry  h.at  and  feather,  with  a  rich 
diamond  buckle. 

At  some  similar  entertainments,  re¬ 
markable  for  gross  feasting  and  every 
kind  of  luxury,  but  without  wit  or  viva- , 
city,  attempts  were  made  at  amusement 


1  by  the  introduction  of  the  most  out-of-the- 
,  way  diversions.  What  would  now  be 
I  thought  of  hiring  It.aliau  harlequins  to 
promote  laughter,  and  among  other  exhi- 
I  bitions  for  the  same  end,  hanging  up  un- 
I  lucky  geese  by  the  feet  in  order  to  dislo- 
.  cate  their  necks,  amid  the  antics  of  those 
j  mummers!  The  character  of  such  exhibi- 
i  tions  speaks  the  feeble  mental  re.sourcesof 
the  fashionable  less  than  four-score  years 
ago,  and  the  great  intellectual  superiority 
of  the  present  time. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  men 
of  intellect  sought  for  cntert.ainment  in 
clubs  of  a  very  limited  number  of  mem¬ 
bers,  and  avoided  a  participation  in  scenes 
which  had  not  a  single  reservation  to  place 
in  the  balance  against  such  witless,  though 
fashionable,  immoralities.  The  descri|>- 
tion  of  such  scenes  were  given  by  the 
papers  of  that  day  with  much  naineti, 
and  app.arent  unconsciousness  of  any  thing 
outrageous  in  morals,  or  incorrect  in  man¬ 
ner.  A  sporting  paper  of  tlie  usual  low 
character  in  the  present  day,  would  de¬ 
scribe  a  ruflianly  prize-fight  with  a  similar 
unconsciousness  of  its  vulgarity  At  such 
or  such  an  entertainment  every  luxury 
w.'is  «lisplayed,  and  the  company  “  w.as 
disencumbered  from  the  restraints  of 
common  life.”  Another  statement  says: 
“Here  all  was  turbulence  and  dissipation, 
there  all  flattery  and  intrigue.”  Such 
were  the  loose  manners,  and  such  the 
description  of  scenes  of  fitshionuble  life,  in 
the  much-vaunted  moral  era  of  George 
HI.  Tlie  modest  females  who  stand  in 
the  stalls  of  the  present  Pantheon  Baz.aar, 
are  little  con.scious  of  the  scene  of  their 
commercial  calling  being  that  of  vicious 
intrigues,  heartless  follies,  and  luxurious 
revelings  within  the  life  of  existing  men. 
Can  a  greater  insult  be  im.agined  to  the 
noble  dames  of  the  court  of  Queen  Victo¬ 
ria,  than  to  imagine  them  congregated  in 
such  a  society,  althoogh  princes  were  the 
patrons  of  such  scenes !  It  would  scarce¬ 
ly  be  credited  now,  that  such  servile  and 
adulatory  worship  should  have  been  paid 
to  men  of  any  rank,  much  less  lead  the 
noble  dames  of  England  into  a  selWegra- 
dation  of  which  those  of  the  pre.^ont  day 
wouhl  resent  being  supposed  capable. 
The  present  time  shows  nothing  as  excep¬ 
tionable  as  this  in  any  rank  or  station. 

But  for  bad  taste  in  most  things, 
the  foregoing  time  was  equ.ally  conspic¬ 
uous.  Costliness  was  found  without  re¬ 
gard  to  elegance,  and  frivolity  rided  the 
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hour.  Fashion  exhausted  seemed  to  have  | 
corned  back  to  second  childhood  lor  its ' 
regulations  and  adornments.  Kanelagh  i 
and  Vaiixhall  were  then  in  their  glory  ; , 
but  the  first  closed  about  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  present  century,  and  the  se¬ 
cond  lost  all  its  former  attractions  before  , 
a  score  of  years  of  the  same  era  had  pass¬ 
ed  away. 

Ilanelagh,  not  long  before  that  event, 
was  the  scene  of  one  of  the  most  splen¬ 
did  entertainments  ever  given  in  this ' 
country  by  a  foreigner.  The  French 
amb.assador  gave  an  entertainment  there 
to  Queen  Cliarlotte  and  the  Princesses, 
in  which  great  cost  was  incurred  for  tri- 1 
lies.  It  was  very  characteristic  of  French  i 
taste  in  such  displays.  A  host  of  opera- 1 
girls  were  dressed  out  as  shepherds  and  | 
shepherdesses,  with  cornucopias  in  their  j 
hands,  singing  pastoral  ditties  to  a  lady 
who  looked  like  any  thing  but  the  god-  i 
dess  so  honored.  Sprawling  angels,  genii, 
and  allegorical  transparencies,  eked  out  j 
tlie  show  of  heathen  deities  and  London  | 
opera-dancers  ;  but,  then,  who  could  ques¬ 
tion  the  taste  of  the  age  of  Le  Grand  Mom 
arque? 

The  Spanish  araba-ssador,  not  to  be  out- ! 
done,  transformed  all  Kanelagh  into  a 
Spanish  camp  filled  with  tents,  and  at 
the  entrance  of  every  tent  a  page  in  full 
uniform.  The  celebrated  gallery  was  con¬ 
verted  into  a  temple  of  Flora,  and  the  or¬ 
chestra  into  a  pavilion,  lined  with  white 
satin,  having  a  heavy  gold  fringe.  With¬ 
in  the  pavilion  a  table  of  eighteen  covers 
was  laid  for  the  Queen  and  royal  larnily. 
In  front  of  the  pavilion  was  a  stage  for 
the  Spanish  dancers,  with  their  castanets. 
There  were  lotteries  open,  with  trinkets 
for  prizes,  such  as  jewelry  and  watches. 
Women  waiters  attended,  habited  as  shep¬ 
herdesses,  with  garlands  of  flowers  ;  and 
they,  not  very  consistently,  banded  round 
tea  and  coffee,  according  to  the  modern 
notion  of  Arcadian  times.  One  hundred 
valeti  de  duimbre,  in  scarlet,  the  seams 
of  their  coats  decorated  with  gold  lace, 
and  lined  with  blue,  and  also  waistcoats 
of  blue  and  gold,  attended  ujM)n  the  com¬ 
pany.  Upon  these  valets  in  scarlet,  a 
hundred  footmen,  in  blue  and  silver  coats 
and  waistcoats,  attended.  Fireworks,  pas- 
torellas,  dryads,  and  nymphs,  attended, 
on  all  sides,  to  stimulate  Elysium,  amid 
the  murky  atmosphere  of  Loudon.  Be¬ 
tween  three  and  four  in  the  morning, 
splendid  suppers  w'ere  served  up,  that 


at  the  royal  table  on  a  service  of  mire 
gold  —  the  table-cloth  alone  cost  a  liun- 
dred  guineas.  An  ode  of  more  than  lau¬ 
reate  doggerel  w’as  sung,  and  the  ex¬ 
pensive  and  tasteless  entertainment  con¬ 
cluded. 

The  scene  of  these  revels,  the  once-re- 
nowned  Kanelagh,  had  in  the  center  a 
rotunda  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in 
diameter,  and  neither  devoid  of  elegance 
nor  novelty.  It  held  numerous  boxes  for 
the  company.  There  was  a  promenade 
round  the  circular  orchestra  in  the  cen¬ 
ter.  Tea,  cofiee,  and  refreshments  were 
served  during  the  concerts.  Public  break¬ 
fasts  were  often  given  there ;  and  mas¬ 
querades  neither  remarkable  for  good 
taste  nor  morality. 

No  exiMjuses  were  spared  in  purchasing 
whatever  could  be  acquired  fur  the  enter¬ 
tainment.  At  the  Knights’  Gala,  one  of 
the  latest  given,  two  thousand  five  hun¬ 
dred  persons  of  the  first  class  shared  the 
hospitality  of  the  house.  A  guinea  the 
pound  was  p.oid  for  cherries,  and  fourteen 
shillings  a  quart  for  green-peas.  The  en¬ 
tertainment  cost  seven  thousand  ])ounds. 
Court  dresses  were  worn  upon  the  occa¬ 
sion. 

We  are  thus  more  minute  regarding  lla- 
nel.agh  since  its  sun  has  so  long  set,  and 
its  sweet  singers  are  among  the  dusty  dea<l. 
Even  its  site  is  so  changed,  th.at  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  imagine  the  spot,  even  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  century,  to  have  been  one  of  the  gay¬ 
est  resorts  of  fashionable  life. 

It  was  before  the  extinction  of  Ka¬ 
nelagh,  some  years  since,  that  changed 
began  to  take  place  in  public  amuse¬ 
ments.  The  French  Kevolution  was  the 
alleged  cause,  though  Sunday  evening 
riots,  and  card-parties  at  home,  existed 
as  before.  The  more  exclusive  began  to 
talk  of  the  people  as  the  canaille,  and  to 
aflTect  a  dread  of  leveling  principles ;  and 
that,  too,  while  the  mob  was  shouting 
in  obedience  to  its  siqieriors  almost  any 
thing  put  into  its  mouth.  The  highest 
classes  in  those  days  were  not  remarka¬ 
ble  for  gratitude.  The  upper  orders,  that 
had  copied  so  many  of  the  vices  of  the 
French  court,  vices  which  accelerated  the 
Revolution,  became  alarmed  lest  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  England  should  in  their  turn  take 
up  revolutionary  ideas.  They  attributed 
the  cause  to  a  decrease  in  popular  ignor¬ 
ance,  and  to  the  writings  of  the  French 
philosophers.  They  paid  no  regard  to 
the  means  by  which,  in  the  present  day. 
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men  arrived  at  just  conclusions,  because 
tlieir  sole  rule  was  policy  and  not  jtistice, 
prejudice  and  not  reason.  They  d'*ead- 
t‘d  whatever  militated  apcainst  a  cherish¬ 
ed  fallacy,  or  a  remote  interest,  while  a 
want  of  moral  courage  was  a  remarkable 
trait  in  their  conduct. 

After  the  tragic  scenes  in  France,  and 
the  atheistical  avowals  of  some  of  the 
leaders  in  them,  the  upper  orders  here, 
ever  in  extremes,  and  lately  so  lax  in 
morals,  suddenly  pretended  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  zeal  for  religion.  From  a  great 
laxity  of  manners  and  morals  they  went, 
in  profession  at  least,  to  the  opposite  ex¬ 
treme.  The  pulpit  resounded  with  an¬ 
athemas  against  France;  and  the  most 
dissolute  i>rince8  in  Europe  became  ob¬ 
jects  of  their  sympathy — pontifex,  rea*, 
lex,  was  the  cry.  The  di.ssenters  were 
pronounced  to  be  tainted  with  Jacobin¬ 
ism,  and  Tom  Paine  was  hung  in  effigy. 
Those  among  the  nobility  and  gentry 
who  took  a  reasonable  view  of  things, 
who  deduced  natural  effects  from  obvious 
causes,  were  regarded  with  aversion,  and 
their  loyalty  hinted  away.  Those  who 
grieved  over  the  excesses  of  the  Revo¬ 
lutionists,  but  would  not  raise  altars  in 
their  hearts  to  despotic  principles,  were 
slandered.  They  who  had  not  long  be¬ 
fore  welcomed  the  dissipated  Bourbon 
princes  here,  and  once  shared  in  their 
excesses,  became  on  a  sudden  seized  with 
regard  for  the  morality  they  had  set  at 
naught,  pronjptcd  by  selfish  apprehen¬ 
sions  alone,  alie  fashions,  senseless  as 
they  are  in  relation  to  dress  and  equip¬ 
age,  remained  in  the  old  French  taste, 
becau.se  fashion  is  ever  destitute  of  prin¬ 
ciple. 

Iti  those  points  where  it  would  have 
been  advantageous  to  observe  the  pro¬ 
verb,  fas  est  et  ab  hoste  doceri,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  government  disdained  to 
imitate  the  French.  The  cumbrous  and 
brutal  discipline  of  Frederick  of  Prus.sia 
prevailed  as  the  model  of  the  English 
army.  The  idea  of  copying  any  improve¬ 
ment  which  the  French  introduced  into 
their  military  system  was  scouted.  Even 
the  pipe-clay,  the  powder,  and  long  queue, 
which  the  French  abandoned,  were  deem¬ 
ed  orthodox  ;  and  the  repeated  victories 
of  the  French,  raw'  as  were  their  levies, 
over  our  troops  under  the  Duke  of  York, 
furnished  no  clue  to  the  real  cause.  But 
to  return  to  the  more  immediate  subject. 


that  of  civil  life,  and  partictdarly  of  the 
habits  and  fashions  of  the  day. 

.  The  apprehension  of  French  principles 
affected  a  beneficial  change  in  the  con¬ 
duct  and  bearing  of  no  inconsiderable 
proportion  of  the  higher  cla.sses,  whom 
the  exhortations  of  the  pulpit  would 
never  otherwise  have  moved.  But  even 
here,  in  place  of  referring  to  the  past 
with  reprobation,  the  clergy  employed 
themselves  too  frequently  only  in  anathe¬ 
matizing  the  French,  and  decrying  liber¬ 
ty  and  equality.  The  primrose  Language 
of  dalliance,  with  genteel  views,  was  only 
exch.anged  for  political  denunciation  of 
the  French  rebels  and  Jacobins.  In  this 
way  some  emendation  of  the  previous 
profligacy  in  manner  was  affected,  at  least 
more  external  decorum  was  observed. 

It  is  the  fashion  to  censure  the  present 
time  for  its  licentiousness,  and  a  numer¬ 
ous  array  of  faults  have  been  laid  to  its 
account.  The  worst  individual  in  the 
existing  state  of  society  would  feel  re¬ 
pugnance  to  outrage  public  decenc}',  or 
disgrace  character,  as  were  those  matters 
too  common  to  be  noticed  among  things 
much  out  of  the  way.  The  days  of  the 
Barrymores,  or  Ilellgate,  and  Cripple- 
gate,  with  their  sister  Billingsgate,  are 
long  past.  Gamblers  and  knaves  were 

f)ermitted  to  bully  men  of  reputation  and 
lonor,  and  provoke  them  to  dueling. 
Fighting  Fitzgerald,  who  came  at  last  to 
the  gallows,  would  not  now  be  permitted 
to  enter  the  society  of  gentlemen,  in¬ 
truding  where  he  was  detested  and  fear¬ 
ed.  Major  Baggs  and  Tiger  Roche  would 
not  have  run  a  sirailiar  course  to  th.at 
which  made  them  both  feared  and  despis¬ 
ed.  Public  opinion  itself  would  have  set 
them  down  in  the  present  day.  Bishops 
do  not  put  on  plain  clothes  now  to  ogle 
opera-dancers ;  nor  imagine  a  glass  door 
between  themselves  and  the  orgies  of 
princes  c.an  justify  a  ])rofanatioD  of  the 
episcopal  garb. 

In  the  present  day  the  higher  classes 
have  occupied  their  places  with  that  kind 
of  feeling  and  conduct  which  commands 
much  more  respect.  Even  monarchs  have 
been  demonarchized  in  those  countries 
most  advanced  in  civilization  and  freedom. 
They  are  in  future  to  rule  solely  for  their 
subjects,  and  by  their  free  choice,  in  place 
of  their  own  indisputable  right,  account¬ 
able  for  their  actions  to  God  alone.  How 
much  more  powerful  such  a  principle  reii- 
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dors  a  throne,  the  example  of  England 
abundantly  proves.  She  owes  to  it  her 
extended  population,  her  unflagging  ener¬ 
gy,  her  vast  resources,  and  the  fixedness 
of  her  free  princifdes. 

The  manner  and  address  of  the  mass  of 
the  ]K*ople  are  much  more  advanced,  and 
a  kinder  intercourse  and  more  genial 
spirit  prevail  in  every  class,  and  more  de¬ 
veloped  as  education  becomes  extended. 
There  was  nothing  like  this  before  in  the 
j>eriod  to  which  the  present  observations 
primarily  refer,  and  hence  the  increase  of 
the  jvower  and  w’eallh  of  the  country. 
Our  rapid  improvement  has  kept  pace 
with  the  enlargement  of  the  bounds  of 
civil  liberty,  of  trade,  and  of  opinion. 

One  of  the  things  most  dependent  upon 
manners,  always  capricious  and  fluctuat¬ 
ing,  is  prominently  disphayed  in  dress, 
though  mtrinsic.ally  of  little  note.  The 
present  asjK*ct  of  the  crowded  streets  of 
the  metropolis,  could  each  p.assenger  have 
at  his  side  an  individual,  male  or  female, 
in  the  dross  prevalent  at  the  beginning  of 
the  century,  or  at  the  titne  of  the  French 
Revolution,  what  a  strange  wmtrast  wotild 
it  present.  That  of  the  female  world,  in 
particular,  luxuriating  in  tasteless  and 
violent  extremes.  With  the  heau  sexe, 
the  example  of  F'rance  w.as  always  held 
in  high  estim.alion.  Before  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  war,  a  doll  was  sent  over  from 
Paris  monthly,  to  be  a  sort  of  text  by 
which  the  fashion  in  England  was  to  be 
regulated.  All  Europe,  excei)t  Spain, 
bowed  to  the  same  authority.  In  Spain, 
until  the  war  for  the  restoration  of  Fer¬ 
dinand  VII.,  the  h.andsome  and  becoming 
dress  peculiar  to  the  nation  prevailed, 
with  slight  variations,  from  the  Pyrenees 
to  Gibraltar,  among  the  better  classes. 
Subsequently  the  fashions  of  France  were 
seen  here  and  there  creeping  in,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  capital,  setting  at  defiance  na 
tional  antipathies.  In  England  the  French 
Revolution  interrupted  all  intercojirsc. 
In  foi  mer  wars  the  bitterness  of  national 
hostilities  was  set  at  naught  by  fashion, 
for  whether  smuggled  over,  or  sent  by  a 
circuitous  route,  the  little  model,  in  wood 
or  wax,  was  permitted  to  come  in.  In 
Mr.  Pitt’s  idea  it  would  seem  as  if  he 
feared  the  little  image  would  import  with 
it  the  principles  of  the  Revolution ;  and 
that  he  declared  even  fashions  from  France 
to  be  likely  to  import  with  them  Jacobin¬ 
ical  sentiments.  Flowers  and  fashions 
were  dangerous  to  the  British  Constitu¬ 


tion  if  imported  in  Gallic  forms,  or  crimp¬ 
ed  d  ^  Roheopierrey  or  Bonaparte,  for 
both  wore  declared  alike  in  chjiracter, 
and  equally  inimical  to  human  and  divine 
favor.  No  matter,  Pitt  was  inexonable. 
Jacobinical  “notions”  must  be  kept  out, 
and  non-intercourse  was  to  be  rigidly  kept 
up.  Not  a  columbine  nor  a  dull  was  to 
be  tolerated,  until  the  Bourbon  was  re¬ 
stored  to  the  plenitude  of  absolutism. 
Even  Peruvian  bark  was  declared  contra¬ 
band,  lest  fever  might  become  too  harm 
less  in  the  Marais,  and  the  villainous  dogs 
of  Republicans  not  die  fast  enough.  Such 
were  the  humanities  of  that  day  ;  the  jn  e- 
sent  need  not  dre.ad  the  comparison.  In 
such  times  the  brightest  eyes  of  the  most 
dazzling  British  beauty  had  no  weight  with 
I*itt.  If  the  doll  had  worn  a  tri-colored 
dress,  there  might  have  been  ground  for 
a  ministerial  objection  ;  or,  had  the  little 
image  been  able  to  support  in  its  model 
dress  a  hundred  yards  of  Jacobinical  silk. 
But  it  would  have  been  a  partial  thing  to 
admit  aught  in  the  shape  of  costume, 
though  in  former  wars  never  refused  ad¬ 
mission.  Thus,  too,  it  was  enacted,  in 
order  to  prevent  intelligence  of  what  was 
going  forward  in  England  from  reaching 
the  French  Government,  that  any  Eng¬ 
lishman  transmitting  or  conveying  a  news¬ 
paper  to  France,  should  be  liable  to  a 
penalty  of  five  hundred  pounds.*  Such 
was  the  ignorance  of  the  Government  of 
that  time  of  the  real  state  of  the  mode 
of  obtaining  intelligence.  Both  on  the 
French  and  English  side  of  the  Chan¬ 
nel,  smugglers  conveyed  the  newspapers 
of  both  countries  regularly  to  each  other; 
and  somewhat  later  the  Times  pa|>er  kept 
a  small  cutter  (so  it  was  reported)  to  ob¬ 
tain  intelligence  through  the  same  chan¬ 
nel.  Napoleon  1.  told  the  world,  in  St. 
Helena,  that  he  winked  at  the  toleration 
of  the  transmission  of  intelligence  by  the 
same  means.  It  was  practiced,  sub  rosa, 
on  both  sides ;  but  the  ministry  was  all 
ignorance  upon  the  subject.  The  inter¬ 
diction  of  shapes  or  patterns  for  bodices 
or  skirts,  or  patterns  of  silks  and  satins, 
caps  and  flounces,  cast  a  gloom  over  our 
fair  islanders.  The  more  binding  the  pro¬ 
hibition,  the  greater  anxiety  was  dis¬ 
played  to  evade  it,  a  propensity  w’hich 
persons,  who  may  be  supposed  captions, 
attribute  to  the  fair  sex.  It  is  true  they 


*  See  the  act  for  the  regulation  of  newspapers 
toward  the  close  of  the  century. 
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were  patriotic  enough  to  declare  they  did 
not  care  about  French  textures,  except  a 
little  crambric  now  and  then.  It  was  the 
mode,  the  superior  cut,  the  supreme 
taste,  in  which  we  were  deficient,  that 
they  so  much  valued.  Fingers  accustom¬ 
ed  to  delineate  the  line  of  beauty  in  Pari¬ 
sian  dresses,  were  now  void  of  direction, 
and  floundered  as  much  in  their  w  ay  as 
our  statesmen  themselves  in  a  c.alling  in 
Avhlch  they  appeared  to  be  sometimes  as 
much  at  fault  as  our  ladies  were  of  the 
mode  without  their  manikin. 

The  attempt  to  smuggle  in  a  doll,  vii 
Holland,  it  w'as  thought  might  eva*le  the 
antipathy  of  the  ruling  powers  against  the 
sans  culottes,  provided  it  was  kept  clear 
of  Dutch  latitude  in  the  pa8S.age.  The 
Duke  of  York  having  been  driven  out  of 
the  Low  Countries  into  Holland,  swim¬ 
ming  a  river  to  escape  the  consequence  of 
his  bad  generalship,  Holl.and  fell  before 
the  French,  and  the  aspirations  of  our 
fair  countrywomen  were  as  much  disap- 
]>ointed  as  those  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  his 
princely  generalissimo.  Thus  excluded 
from  the  capital  of  taste,  wig,  cane,  hoop, 
cushion,  including  hair-powder,  and  all, 
the  paraphernalia  of  the  toilette,  ran  wild 
in  the  usage.  Queen  Charlotte,  not  re¬ 
markable  either  for  taste  or  beauty,  re¬ 
tained  the  old  defunct  state  of  things  at 
court  by  her  example  ;  Lady  Mount  Edge- 
cumbe,  seated  near  her  Majesty,  the  ways 
said,  as  a  foil,  being  the  more  ordinary 


of  the  two  in  person.  Thus  the  court 
proceeded  without  feeling  the  destitution 
experienced  beyond  its  verge,  loyalty  in 
buckles  and  high-heeled  shoes  continuing 
to  flourish  after  the  old  Bourbon  pattern. 
Thus,  too,  the  emigrants  who  came  over 
here  in  shoals,  were  consoled  by  greeting 
traces  of  the  costume  of  the  Muintenons, 
Pompadours,  and  Barrys,  here,  which 
had  disappeared  at  home.  Hoop  and 
farthingale,  bag-wig  and  sword,  pigtail 
and  jH)wder,  were  preserved  here,  and 
viewed,  as  precious  relics  are  viewed  by 
the  Holy  Apostolic  Church,  until  the 
better  taste  of  George  IV.-  banished  or 
moderated  their  extravagance  of  shape 
and  texture. 

The  French,  after  the  Revolution,  puri¬ 
fied  and  amended  their  costume,  and  the 
court  of  Napoleon  was  attired  in  the  Gre¬ 
cian  taste.  The  peace  of  Amiens  placed 
the  Gallic  example  not  only  in  thea.scend- 
ant,  but  Avithin  reach ;  and  a  few'  genial 
hearts  were  obtained  toward  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  that  which  Jacobinism  and  Robe¬ 
spierre,  Pitt  and  George  HI.  Regent,  or 
his  successors,  could  not  do  more  than 
moderate ;  for  it  is  beyond  the  reach  of 
thrones  or  subjects  to  dictate  in  its  rog.ard. 
One  of  the  Bourbons  attempt  e<l  to  change 
the  name  of  Havre  to  Port  Louis  in  vain. 
Fashion,  in  its  whimsical  phases,  will  nei¬ 
ther  be  bounded  nor  enchained  by  author¬ 
ity.  To  compare  small  things  with  great, 
it  is  like  the  Press,  a  chartered  libertine. 


From  the  London  Eclectic. 
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Although  we  so  recently  devoted  sev¬ 
eral  pages  to  a  review  of  the  works  of  the 
greatest  i>oet  of  womanhood,  we  can  not 
allow  this  volume  to  appear  and  to  pass 
without  some  words ;  painful  words  they 
must  bo,  since  how  grateful  soever  we  may 
be  for  so  much  received  from  this  pen,  we 


*  Last  Poem*.  By  Elizabeth  Barrett  Brows 
ING.  Chapman  A  Hall. 


now  shall  receive  no  more  :  these  are  the 
last,  and  they  are  like  flow'ers  on  a  grave. 
We  are  very  grateful  to  receive  poems 
from  the  author’s  own  and  deeper  heart, 
enthusiast  as  she  was  for  Italy.  We  nev¬ 
er  cared  so  much  for  her  lyrics  of  Italian 
freedom ;  the  tones  which  will  be  forev¬ 
er  prized  are  those  deep  notes,  rich  and 
thrilling  as  if  her  heart  were  itself  a  ca¬ 
thedral,  and  all  the  tendercst  and  most 
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sorrowful  experiences  celebrating  sacra¬ 
ment  there  beneath  the  flow  of  its  rich 
music.  When  years  have  made  her  more 
distant  to  her  critics,  some  remarks  may 
be  offered  upon  some  of  the  mental  phe¬ 
nomena  exliibitcd  in  her  ])oems.  Some¬ 
times  it  seems  to  us  that,  had  she  been  a 
strong  and  healthful,  instead  of  what  she 
w-os — a  weak  and  suffering  w’oman — her 
genius  could  never  have  borne  such  rich 
and  refreshing  fruit ;  nay,  it  might  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  mark  her  progress  in  health  and 
strength  by  the  inverse  value  of  her  verse. 
In  her,  eminently,  the  sweetness  of  the 
strain  resulted  from  the  tightening  of  the 
chords.  In  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
of  all  her  poems — one  contained  in  this 
volume  —  she  expresses  in  most  mem¬ 
orable  words  the  faith,  that  the  man  suf¬ 
fers  in  the  making  the  poet.  W ell  known 
as  we  believe  these  lines  are,  we  can  not 
forbear  their  quotation,  because  they 
seem  to  reveal  so  much  of  the  lamented 
writer's  sense  of  the  personal  history  in¬ 
volved  in  the  author. 

“  What  was  he  doing,  the  great  god  Pan, 

Down  in  the  reeds  by  the  river  ? 

Spreading  ruin  and  scattering  ban. 

Splashing  and  paddling  with  hoofs  of  a  goat. 
And  breaking  the  golden  lilies  afloat 
With  the  dragon-fly  on  the  river. 

“He  tore  out  a  reed,  the  great  god  Pan, 

From  the  deep,  cool  of  the  river: 

The  limpid  water  turbidly  ran. 

And  the  broken  lilies  a-dying  lay. 

And  the  dragon-fly  had  fled  away. 

Ere  he  brought  it  out  of  the  river. 

“  Higli  on  the  shore  sate  the  great  god  Pan, 
While  turbidly  flowed  the  river; 

And  hacked  and  hewed  as  a  great  god  can, 
With  his  hard  bleak  steel  at  the  patient  reed. 
Till  there  was  not  a  sign  of  a  leaf,  indeed. 

To  prove  it  fresh  from  the  river. 

“  He  cut  it  short,  did  the  great  god  Pan, 

(How  tall  it  stood  in  the  river,) 

Then  drew  the  pith,  like  the  heart  of  a  man. 
Steadily  from  the  outside  ring. 

And  notched  the  poor,  dry,  empty  thing 
In  holes,  as  he  sate  by  the  river. 

“  ‘  This  is  the  way,’  laughed  the  great  god  Pan, 
(Laughed  while  he  sate  by  the  river,) 

‘  The  only  way,  since  gods  began 
To  make  sweet  music,  they  could  succeed.” 
Then,  dropping  his  mouth  to  a  hole  in  the 
reed. 

He  blew  in  power  by  the  river. 

“  Sweet,  sweet,  sweet,  0  Pan  ! 

Piercing  sweet  hy  the  river  ! 


Blinding  sweet,  0  great  god  Pan  ! 

The  sun  on  the  hill  forgot  to  die. 

And  the  lilies  revived,  and  the  dragon-fly 
Came  back  to  dream  on  the  river. 

“  Yet  half  a  beast  is  the  great  god  Pan, 

To  laugh  as  he  sits  by  the  river. 

Making  a  poet  out  of  a  man  : 

The  true  god  sighs  for  the  cost  and  pain — 
For  the  reed  which  grows  nevermore  again 
As  a  reed  with  the  reeds  in  the  river." 

This  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  of  Mrs. 
Browning’s  poems,  but  its  doctrine  is  not 
always  true.  Nor  is  it  necessarily  true. 
True,  the  pith  of  the  poem  is  the  heart 
of  the  poet ;  true,  the  poet  made  out  of 
the  man,  frequently  becomes  a  sadly  self- 
conscious  and  spoilt  creature ;  yet  we  be¬ 
lieve  this  will  only  be  the  case  with  in¬ 
ferior  writers  who  have  not  much  pith  to 
spare.  It  was  not  especially  the  case  with 
Mrs.  Browning.  If  her  verse  and  inspir¬ 
ation  ever  deteriorated,  we  trace  the  de¬ 
terioration  rather  to  what  the  world  and 
knowledge  of  the  world  have  given  to  her, 
than  to  what  the  exercise  and  utterance 
of  her  imagination  have  taken  from  her. 
The  thought  is  wonderfully  expressed  ; 
but  we  hope  we  may  take  it  as  rather  re¬ 
presentative  of  a  mood  of  mind  in  its  be¬ 
loved  author,  than  .as  the  expression  of 
the  faith  that  all  those  fine  natures  whose 
music  has  enchanted  us,  became  wasted, 
and  spoilt,  and  impaired  in  the  efforts 
they  made  to  give  freedom  to  their  spir¬ 
itual  being.  We  even  think  that  in  such 
work  the  spirit  loses  its  unhealthy  self-con¬ 
sciousness  r.ather  than  gains.  ForemostT 
among  our  sacred  poets  stands  this  writer, 
and  there  is  one  poem  in  this  volume  equal 
to  any  thing  we  have  received  from  her 
in  this  line.  A  lengthy  poem,  De  Profun- 
dis,  may  take  its  place  with  Tlie  Sleep.  It 
is  a  liturgic  strain,  of  great  .and  painful 
beauty.  It  reminds  us  of  those  sacred 
measures  which  she  poured  forth  from 
the  sick-room  in  London,  where,  many 
years  since,  to  the  eyes  of  her  friends,  she 
seemed  to  lie  dying.  We  must  believe 
it  belongs  historically  to  those  days  be¬ 
fore  she  was  either  wife  or  mother,  when 
she  was  smitten  down  by  pain,  languor, 
and  illness,  and  threatening  death,  and  be¬ 
reavement  in  the  unexpected  departure 
of  the  most  beloved  friends.  It  is  De 
Prqfundia,  out  of  the  depths  indeed.  It 
is  like  one  of  those  rich  Mozart  Masses  ; 
a  pained  and  agonized  spirit,  respiring  on 
the  keys  of  the  cloistered  organ,  and  from 
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the  larcjeness  of  the  overwhelming  grief, 
to  the  le?wer  sh.arpness  of  the  vexation  ami 
the  fret,  expending  its  passion,  and  crying 
and  sighing  itself  to  sleep,  ujKin  the  sjrcar- 
piereed  heart  of  the  Uedeemer.  Nothing  j 
else  can  be  conceived  than  that  the  writing 
of  these  words  must  have  been  an  ineffa-  | 
ble  refreshment  to  her.  They  are  of  those  j 
words  which  quite  disarm  all  power  of  j 
criticism  by  the  reverence  they  inspire  for  l 
the  writer.  There  come  to  all  men,  it  is  to  ' 
be  hoped,  moments  when  a  tortured,  and  i 
wrenched,  an«l  wretched  being  cries  aloud 
with  Klij.ah  :  “  It  is  enough  ;  Lord,  let  me  ! 
die  now.”  Hut  we  do  not  die,  and  out  of 
such  wretchedness  the  spirit  learns  to  find 
its  way  to  its  true  center  and  rest.  In 
such  moments  the  brightness  and  sweet-  ; 
ness  of  nature  do  not  comfort ;  they  even  I 
add  to  the  intensity  of  the  misery.  Na- 1 
ture  helps  nature’s  w’orld ;  nature  minis- 1 
ters  to  nature’s  heart ;  but  to  such  depths  I 
•as  a  soul’s  despondency  and  de8j»air  na-  j 
t  lire’s  sunlight  and  songs  can  not  descend. 
We  are  afraid  to  quote  from  this  ps.alm  of  j 
life;  we  dare  not  to  quote  the  whole,  and 
we  tear  to  injure  the  sublime  and  hallowed 
effect  of  the  whole.  Here  is  the  opening 
grief: 

”  The  face  which,  duly  as  the  sun, 

Rose  up  for  me  with  life  begun, 

To  mark  all  bright  hours  of  the  day 
With  hourly  love,  is  dimmed  away — 

And  yet  my  days  go  on,  go  on. 

“  The  tongue,  which,  like  a  stream,  could  run 
Smooth  music  from  the  roughest  stone,  I 
And  every  morning  with  ‘  Good  day  ’  > 

Miike  each  da)'  good,  is  hushed  away — 

And  yet  my  days  go  on,  go  on.  j 

“The  heart  which,  like  a  staff,  was  one  I 

For  mine  to  lean  and  rest  upon,  1 

The  strongest  on  the  longest  day 
With  steadfast  love,  is  caught  away— 

And  yet  my  days  go  on,  go  on. 

“  The  world  goes  whispering  to  its  own,  | 

‘  This  anguish  pierces  to  the  bone ;’  | 

And  tender  friends  go  sighing  round,  I 

‘  What  love  can  ever  cure  this  wound  ?’ 

My  days  go  on,  my  days  go  on. 

“Breath  freezes  on  my  lips  to  moan  : 

As  one  alone,  once  not  alone, 

I  sit  and  knock  at  Nature's  door. 

Heart  bare,  heart-hungry,  very  poor. 

Whose  desolated  days  go  on. 

“  I  knock  and  cry — Undone,  undone ! 

Is  there  no  help,  no  comfort — none  ? 

No  gleaning  in  the  wide  wheat-pUins 
Where  others  drive  their  loatled  warns? 

My  vacant  days  go  on,  go  on. 
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“  This  Nature,  though  the  snows  be  down. 
Thinks  kindly  of  the  bird  of  June: 

The  little  red  hip  on  the  tree 
Is  ripe  fur  such.  What  is  for  me. 

Whose  days  so  winteringly  go  on  ? 

“  /  ask  less  kindness  to  b  e  done — 

Only  to  loose  these  pilgrim-shoon, 

(Too  early  worn  and  grimed,)  with  sweet. 
Cool  deathly  touch  to  these  tired  feet. 

Till  (lays  go  out  tehich  now  go  on. 

“  Only  to  lift  the  turf  unmown 
From  off  the  earth  where  it  hasgrown^ 

Some  eubit  space.  and  say,  ‘  liehold, 

Creep  in,  poor  Heart,  beneath  that  fold. 
Forgetting  how  the  (lays  go  on.' 

“  What  harm  would  that  do?  Green  anon 
The  sward  would  quicken,  overshone 
By  skies  as  blue ;  and  crickets  might 
Have  leave  to  chirp  there  day  and  night 
While  my  new  rest  went  on,  went  on. 

“  — A  Voice  reproves  me  thereupon. 

More  sweet  than  Nature's  when  the  drone 
Of  bees  is  sweetest,  and  more  deep 
Than  when  the  rivers  overleap 
The  shuddering  pines,  and  thunder  on. 

“God's  Voice,  not  Nature’s  !  Night  and  noon. 
He  sits  upon  the  great  white  throne 
And  listens  for  the  creatures’  praise. 

What  babble  we  of  days  and  days? 

The  Day-spring  He,  whose  days  go  on. 

''He  reigns  abore,  he  reigns  alone ; 

Systems  burn  out,  and  leate  his  throne: 

Fair  mists  of  seraphs  melt  and  fall 
Around  him,  changes  amid  all — 

Ancient  of  Days,  whose  days  go  on. 

“  He  reigns  below,  he  reigns  alone. 

And,  having  life  in  love  forgone 
Beneath  the  crown  of  sovran  thorns. 

He  reigns  the  Jealous  God.  Who  mourns 
Or  rules  with  him,  while  days  go  on  ? 

“  By  anguish  which  made  pale  the  sun, 

I  hear  him  charge  his  saints  that  none 
Among  his  creatures  anywhere 
Blaspheme  against  him  with  despair, 
However  darkly  days  go  on. 

“  Talce from  my  hecul  the,  thorn-wreath  brown  ! 
No  mortal  grief  desertes  that  crown. 

O  s&preme  Ij>ve,  chief  misery. 

The  sharp  regalia  are  for  Thee 
Whose  days  eternally  go  on! 

"  For  u.s — whatever’s  undergone. 

Thou  knowest,  wiliest  what  is  done. 

Grief  may  be  joy  misunderstood; 

Only  the  Good  discerns  the  good. 

I  trust  thee  while  my  days  go  on. 

“  Whatever’s  lost,  it  first  was  won : 

We  will  not  struggle  nor  impugu. 

23 
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Perhaps  the  cup  was  broken  here, 

That  Heaven’s  new  wine  might  show  more 
clear. 

I  praise  thee  while  my  days  go  on. 

“  I praiM  the*  while  my  days  go  on  ; 

I  lore  thee  while  my  day»  go  on  : 

Through  dark  and  dearth,  through  Are  and 
frost, 

"With  emptied  arms  and  treasure  lost, 

I  thank  thee  while  my  days  go  on. 

“  And  having  in  thy  life-depth  thrown  j 

Being  and  suffering,  (which  are  one,) 

As  a  child  drops  his  pebble  small 
Down  some  deep  well,  and  hears  it  fall 
Smiling — so  I.  Thv  days  go  on.” 

This  is  Mrs.  Browning’s  especial  key.  j 
To  sing  and  to  say  such  things,  she  was 
horn  and  trained  in  the  school  of  suffering, : 
and  given  to  us.  She  was  a  strong-mind-  j 
ed  and  more  passionate  Cowper,  with  an  j 
infinite  endowment  of  soul  .and  vision —  j 
which,  indeed,  are  one.  Through  her  i 
own  tears  she  saw  the  golden  headlands  ! 
of  eternal  truths.  Of  this  same  order  of  j 
poems  in  which  this  glorious  woman  walks 
steadily  along  the  cliffs  in  the  dark  night, 
and  storm  of  sorrow,  we  notice  the  lines 
called  Onlj/  a  Curl.  They  will  explain 
themselves  to  many  a  broken-hearted 
mother,  and  be  a  consolation. 

“  Friends  of  faces  unknown  and  a  land 
Unvisited  over  the  sea, 

W^ho  tell  me  how  lonely  you  stand 
IVith  a  single  gold  curl  in  the  hand 
Held  up  to  be  looked  at  by  me— 

“  While  you  a.sk  me  to  ponder  and  .eay 
What  a  father  and  mother  can  do. 

With  the  bright  fellow-locks  put  away 
Out  of  reach,  beyond  kiss,  in  the  clay 
Where  the  tiolets  jtress  nearer  than  you. 

“Shall  I  speak  like  a  poet,  or  run 

Into  weak  woman’s  tears  for  relief? 

0  children  /  /  nerer  lost  one — 

Yet  my  arm's  round  my  own  little  son, 

A  rul  LfOre  knows  the  secret  of  Grief 

“  ‘  God  lent  him  and  takes  him,’  you  sigh ; 

— Nay,  there  let  me  break  with  your  pain 
God’s  generous  in  giving,  say  I — 

And  the  thing  which  he  gives,  I  deny 
That  he  ever  can  take  back  again. 

“  He  gives  what  he  gives.  I  appeal 
To  all  who  bear  babes  in  the  hour 
When  the  vail  of  the  body  we  feel 
Rent  round  us — while  torments  rcTcal 
The  motherhood’s  advent  in  power, 

“  And  the  babe  criisl — has  each  of  us  known 
By  apocalypse,  (God  being  there 


Full  in  nature,)  the  child  is  our  own. 

Life  of  life,  love  of  love,  moan  of  moan, 
Through  all  changes,  all  times,  everywhere 

He’s  ours  and  forever.  Believe, 

0  father  1  0  mother  I  look  back 
To  the  first  love’s  assurance.  To  give 
Means  with  God  not  to  tempt  or  deceive 
With  a  cup  thrust  in  Benjamin’s  sack. 

He  gives  what  he  gives.  Be  content  1 
lie  resumes  nothing  given — be  sure  1 
God  lend  ?  Where  the  usurers  lent 
In  his  temple,  indignant  he  went 
And  scourged  away  all  those  impure. 

He  lends  not ;  but  gives  to  the  end. 

As  he  loves  to  the  end.  If  it  seem 
That  he  draws  back  a  gift,  comprehend 
T’is  to  add  to  it  rather — amend. 

And  finish  it  up  to  your  dream — 

Or  keep — as  the  mother  will  toys 
Too  costly,  though  given  by  herself. 

Till  the  room  shall  be  stiller  from  noise. 

And  the  children  more  fit  for  such  joys. 

Kept  over  their  heads  on  the  shelf. 

So  look  up,  friends !  you,  who  indeed 

Have  pos.ecs8ed  in  your  house  a  sweet  piece 
Of  the  Heaven  which  men  strive  for,  must  need 
lie  more  earnest  than  others  are — speed 
Where  they  loiter,  persist  where  they  cease. 

I  “  You  know  how  one  angel  smiles  there. 

I  Then  weep  not.  '  Tis  easy  for  you 
j  To  he  drawn  by  a  single  gold  hair 
I  Of  that  curl,  from  earth's  storm  and  despair, 

]  To  the  safe  place  above  us.  Adieu." 

j  The  reader  must  go  to  the  book,  tlie 
volume  of  Last  Poems.  There  are  many 
I  in  quite  other  keys,  upon  which  we  will 
I  not  dwell.  We  have  quoted  till  we  are 
I  ashamed  to  quote  more.  Of  the  writer's 
amazing  command  over  language  and 
meter,  for  interpreting  jtassion,  and  inter¬ 
penetrating  words  with  pas.sion,  we  must 
refer  to  Bianca  among  the  Nightingales. 
Our  age  has  had,  and  has  many  noble 
poets,  but  we  had  rather  have  said  fare¬ 
well  to  any  one  of  them  than  to  this  gifted 
woman.  She  was  less  a  cultivator  of  the 
art  of  poetry  than  many,  but  she  was  a 
poet.  Her  emotions  and  experiences  fre 
quently  hurried  her  into  great  errors  of 
meter,  and  sometimes  a  passing  impulse 
w'ith  her  became  a  generalization  ;  but 
she  found  her  poems  in  the  deepest  wells 
of  the  human  heart,  and  she  let  down  her 
words — buckets  of  water  into  dry  wells — 
j  into  parched  hearts.  Thus,  beyond  almost 
.  any  other  poet  of  our  day,  we  may  cal! 

1  her  the  Consoler. 
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It  \v.t8  the  shrewd  remark  of  Johnson, 
that  when  the  world  think  long  about  a 
matter,  they  generally  think  right ;  and 
this  may  be  one  reason  why  attempts  to 
whitewash  the  received  villains  or  tyrants 
of  history  have  been  commonly  attended 
with  indifferent  success.  The  ugly  fea¬ 
tures  of  Robespierre’s  character  look  po¬ 
sitively  more  repulsive  through  the  var¬ 
nish  of  sophistry  which  M.  Louis  Blanc 
has  spread  over  them.  The  new  light 
thrown  by  Mr.  Carlyle  on  the  domestic 
and  political  career  of  Frederic  William 
of  Prussi.a,  the  collector  of  giants,  simply 
exhibits  him  as  the  closest  approximation 
to  a  downright  brute  and  madman  that 
was  ever  long  tolerated  as  the  ruler  of 
a  civilized  community.  Despite  of  Mr, 
Fronde’s  indefatigable  research,  skillful 
arrangement  of  materials,  and  attractive 
style,  Henry  the  Eighth  is  still  the  royal 
Bluebeard,  who  spared  neither  m.an  in  his 
anger  nor  ivoman  in  his  lust ;  and  hardly 
any  perceptible  change  has  been  effected 
in  the  popular  impression  of  Richard  the 
Third,  although  since  1621  (the  date  of 
Buck’s  History)  it  has  continued  an  open 
question  whether  he  w.as  really  guilty  of 
more  than  a  small  fraction  of  the  crimes 
imputed  to  him. 

SViilpole’s  Historic  Doubts  is  amongst 
the  best  of  his  writings.  If  he  vwas  ad¬ 
vocating  a  paradox,  he  believed  it  to  be 
a  truth ;  and  in  the  subsequent  encoun¬ 
ter  with  Hume,  he  has  the  advant.age 
which  thorough  acquaintance  with  the 
subject  must  almost  always  give  over  the 
ablest  antagonist,  whose  original  views 
were  based  upon  superficial  knowledge. 
Yet  no  part  of  this  remarkable  essay  is 
freshly  remembered,  except  an  incidental 
reference  (on  which  the  ingenious  author 
laid  little  stress)  to  the  apocryphal  testi¬ 
mony  of  the  Countess  of  Desmond,  who 
had  danced  with  Richard  in  her  youth, 


*  Memoirs  of  Richard  the  Third  and  some  of  his 
Cotemporaries.  With  au  Historical  Drama  on  tlie 
Battle  of  Bosworth.  By  Joii.s  IIeneaok  Jcsse. 
London.  1861. 


!  and  declared  him  to  be  the  handsomest 
man  at  court,  except  his  brother  Edward, 
confessedly  the  handsomest  man  of  his 
day.  Mr.  Sharon  Turner’s  learned  and 
conscientious  recapitulation  of  the  good 
measures,  enlightened  views,  and  kindly 
actions  of  Richard  has  proved  equally  in¬ 
operative  to  stem  the  current  of  oblo¬ 
quy.*  Why  is  this?  Why  do  we  thus 
cling  to  a  judgment  which,  we  .are  as¬ 
sured,  has  been  ill-considered,  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  uniformly  opposing  a  deaf  ear  to 
motions  for  a  new  trial  ?  Is  it  because 
the  numerical  majority  of  the  English 
public  are  in  the  same  predicament  as 
the  great  Duke  of  Marlborough,  who 
boldly  avowed  Shakspeare  to  be  the  only 
History  of  England  he  ever  read  ?  be¬ 
cause  the  ground  once  occupied  by  creat¬ 
ive  genius  is  thenceforth  unapproachable 
by  realities  and  unassailable  by  proofs  ? 
The  image  of  the  dramatic  Richard,  as 
represented  by  a  succession  of  great  act¬ 
ors,  is  vividly  c.alled  up  whenever  the 
name  is  mentioned — 

“  And  when  he  would  have  said  King  Richard 
died, 

And  called  a  horse,  a  horse,  he  Burbage 
cried 

and  this  is  unluckily  one  of  the  rare  in¬ 
stances  in  which,  if  it  be  not  profanation 
to  say  so,  the  truth  and  modesty  of  na¬ 
ture  have  been  overstepped  by  our  im- 
mort<al  bard  to  produce  a  character  of 
calculated  and  unmitigated  atrocity.  In 
the  very  first  scene,  the  hero,  after  exp.a- 
tiating  on  his  deformities,  concludes  : 

“  And  therefore — since  I  can  not  prove  a  lover 

To  entertain  these  fair,  well  spoken  days, 

I  am  determined  to  prove  a  villain.” 

Moralists  have  laid  down  that  dwarfs- 
and  misshapen  persons  are  commonly  out 

•  See  the  History  of  England  during  the  MitJeUe 
Ages,  vol.  iv.  book  v.  chap.  L  All  the  best  materials 
and  weightiest  authorities  for  the  defensjof  Richard 
are  collected  in  this  chapter. 
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of  humor  with  the  world,  but  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  any  one  iu  actual  life 
ever  indulged  in  this  sort  of  self-com¬ 
muning  at  the  outset  of  a  career.  The 
far  truer  picture  of  a  man  hurried  from 
critne  to  crime  by  ambition  is  Macbeth  ; 
and  the  most  virulent  assailants  of  Rich¬ 
ard’s  memory  are  agreed  in  allowing 
him  the  kind  of  merit  which  Fielding 
gives  to  Jonathan  Wild,  who,  finding, 
after  due  deliberation,  that  he  could  gain 
nothing  by  refraining  from  a  good  ac¬ 
tion,  did  one.  By  presupposing  the 
worst,  such  a  commencement  checks  art¬ 
istic  development  whilst  it  violates  the 
truth  of  history  ;  and  not  the  least  inter¬ 
esting  or  instructive  result,  anticipated 
from  an  impartial  examination  of  the  au¬ 
thorities,  will  be  the  insight  we  shall  at¬ 
tain  by  means  of  them  into  the  heaven- 
born  poet’s  mode  of  selecting  and  work¬ 
ing  np  the  materials  of  his  play. 

Mr.  Jesse  frankly  owns  that  his  work 
has  been  composed  without  any  definite 
object,  moral,  critical,  antiquarian,  or 
philosophical.  It  “  emanated  indirectly 
in  the  drama,”  entitled  77te  Last  War  of 
the  Loses,  which  occupies  more  than  a 
fourth  of  the  volume,  and  strikes  us  to 
be  an  attempt,  more  ambitiou.s  than  suc¬ 
cessful,  to  rival  the  greatest  of  dramatists 
on  his  own  ground.  “  To  the  merit  of 
novelty,”  says  the  author  in  his  preface, 
“  whether  of  facts  or  arguments,  he  can 
prefer  but  a  very  trifling  claim.  To  com¬ 
press  scattered  and  curious  information, 
and,  if  possible,  to  amuse,  have  been  the 
primary  objects  of  the  author.”  The  re¬ 
sult  is  a  very  agreeable  addition  to  popu¬ 
lar  literature,  containing  a  good  deal  that 
will  be  new'  as  well  as  interesting  to  the 
class  of  readers  for  whose  atnusernent  he 
is  in  the  habit  of  catering.  But  if  the 
life  of  Richard  was  to  be  rewritten  at  all, 
the  task  should  have  been  undertaken  in 
a  more  serious  and  meditative  mood,  with 
a  full  sense  of  its  responsibilities,  and  a 
keener  insight  into  the  complex  causes  of 
the  strange  notions  of  right  and  wrong, 
legality  and  illegality,  which  marked  the 
period  in  dispute. 

During  the  w'hole  of  the  Plantagenet 
dynasty,  the  succession  to  the  crown  was 
involved  iu  the  most  mischievous  uncer¬ 
tainly.  Except  in  the  case  of  an  adult 
eldest  son,  inheriting  from  the  father, 
there  was  no  rule  of  descent  uuivers:illy 
recognized.  Whether  more  remote  line¬ 
als  should  be  preferred  to  collaterals,  or 


whether  claims  by  or  through  females 
were  admissible  at  all,  were  ipiestions  fre¬ 
quently  and  most  furiously  agitated  ;  nor 
was  any  title  deeimnl  al)solutely  tmim- 
j»each.able  until  ratified  by  the  popular 
voice,  or,  what  was  equally  or  more  jk>- 
tent,  by  the  assent  of  tfie  landed  aristocra¬ 
cy.  It  is  not  going  too  far  to  say  that 
any  member  of  the  royal  family,  or  even 
any  jK*er  relate*!  to  it  by  blood,  ha<l  a 
chance  of  the  throne  ;  hence  the  plentiful 
crop  of  conspiracies  constantly  springing 
I'p:  hence,  also,  the  eagerness  of  the  sovt*- 
reign,  de  facto,  to  get  rid,  by  any  means, 
foul  or  fair,  of  every  possible  competitor. 
To  bear  no  brother  near  the  throne  w'as 
not,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  peculiar  to 
the  Turk ;  and  stTvile  parliaments  were 
never  wanting  to  ^tronounce  or  ratify  the 
cruel  sentences  ot  fear,  exjH*diency,  or 
hate.  The  wholesale  beheading,  hang¬ 
ing,  and  quartering,  that  took  pla«'e  after 
each  alternation  of  fiirtune  (luring  the 
Yorkist  and  L.ancastrian  battles,  were 
only  exceeded  in  atrocity  by  the  vindic¬ 
tive  and  insulting  butcheries  of  prisoners 
])erj>etrated  on  the  field.  It  has  l>een  com¬ 
puted  that  not  fewer  than  eighty  jirinces 
of  the  blood  died  deaths  of  violence  dur¬ 
ing  these  wars;  and  the  ancient  nobility 
would  have  iK'en  w'ell-nigh  extinguishe*!, 
altogether,  had  the  struggle  betai  j»ro- 
longed.  Edward  IV.’s  first  parliament 
included  in  one  Act  of  Attainder,  Henry 
VL,  Queen  ^Margaret,  theirj  son  Edward, 
the  Dukes  of  Somerset  and  Exeter,  the 
Earls  of  Northumberland,  Devon,  Wilt¬ 
shire,  and  Pembroke,  Viscount  Beaumont, 
Lords  Ross,  Neville,  Rougemont,  Dacre, 
and  IIungei*field,  Avith  one  hundred  and 
thirty-eight  knights,  priests,  and  esijuires, 
who  were  one  and  all  adjudged  to  suflTer 
all  the  ])enalties  of  trea.son.  The  preva¬ 
lent  doctrine  of  these  times  as  to  religious 
and  moral  obligations  is  comprised  in 
these  lines : 

“  I'erl'.  I,  took  an  oath  be  should  quietly 
reign. 

“  Edit.  But  for  a  kingdom  any  oath  may  be 
broken. 

I’d  break  a  thousand  oaths  to  reign  one  year. 

”  Rich.  An  oath  is  of  no  momont,  being  not 
took 

Befo.’e  a  true  and  lawful  magistrate 
That  hath  authority  over  him  that  swears. 
Henry  had  none,  but  did  usurp  the  place.” 

Subjects  had  no  more  respect  for  oaths 
than  princes ;  and  Avhat  Ave  noAV  under- 
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stand  by  loyalty  was  almost  nnknown. 
Wo  aro  indobtcnl  to  Lonl  Macaulay’s 
|K*netration  ami  sa^icity  for  the  discover)’ 
that  the  Sc»)ttish  clans,  which  so  loiif;  n|>- 
hchl  the  cause  of  the  Stnarts,  were  animat¬ 
ed  far  more  hy  local  symj)athies  and  anti- 
(atliies,  especially  hy  hatred  of  the  Camp- 
K-lls,  th.an  hy  chivalrous  devotion  to  a 
fallen  dymisty.  Tlie  Yorkists  and  Lan¬ 
castrians  were  influenced  hy  an  analopfons 
class  of  motives,  or  hy  purely  selfish  views. 
.Most  of  the  f^reater  harons  chose  their 
side  from  hopes  of  j>ersonal  airjjrandize- 
ment,  or  from  jtrivate  piijne.  The  most 
notorious  example  was  Warwick,  the 
Kin*;  -  maker,  who  feasted  daily  thirty 
thousand  persons  in  his  castle-halls,  who 
conld  rally  thirty  thousand  men  under  his 
banner,  ami  carry  them,  like  a  trooji  of 
househohl  servants,  from  camp  to  camp, 
as  passion,  interest,  or  caprice  dictated. 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that,  in  1469,  each 
of  the  rival  kinjrs  was  under  durance  at 
once  —  hMward  IV.  at  ^liddleham,  and 
Henry  VI.  in  the  Tower,  whilst  the  Ne¬ 
villes  were  waverinj;  Ijetween  the  two.* 
It  has  la'en  taken  for  fjranted  that  the 
•eople,  as  contradistlni'uishcd  from  the 
)arons,  were  Yorkists,  who  were  undoubt¬ 
edly  popular  in  the  city  of  London,  where 
Edward  IV,  won  all  hearts  hy  his  courtt*- 
sy  and  hospitality.  Neither  in  citv  or 
country,  howcA’er,  do  we  find  any  national 
or  public-spirited  preference  for  either  dy¬ 
nasty.  When  the  commoners  rose,  they 
rose  from  a  sense  of  personal  oppression, 
or,  like  the  followers  of  Itohiu  of  Kedes- 
dale,  in  order  to  redress  some  local  griev¬ 
ance. 

There  is  not  a  more  striking  illustration 
of  the  gross  ignorance  and  superstition  of 
the  age  than  the  general  belief  that  the 
mists  which  disordered  the  tactics  of  W.ar 
wick’s  army  at  Harnet  were  raised  for  the 
purpose  hy  Friar  Bungay.  It  was,  in  fact, 
the  age  of  all  others  in  which  unscrupu¬ 
lous  ambition  might  hope  to  thrive ;  in 
which  every  thing  was  possible  for  cour¬ 
age,  military  skill,  statecraft,  and  dogged 
determination,  backed  by  birth  and  for¬ 
tune.  If  Richard  has  attained  a  had  pre¬ 
eminence  for  treachery  and  hloodthirsti* 
ness,  it  must  he  owned  that  he  succumb¬ 
ed  to  temptations  from  which  few  of  his 
family  or  generation  would  have  turned 
away. 

Although  Shakspeare  assigns  him  a 


•  Lingard,  vol.  iv.  p.  168. 


prominent  part  in  the  battle  of  Wakefield, 
where  his  father,  the  Duke  of  York,  was 
taken  and  put  to  death  after  exclaiming, 

“Three  times  did  Richard  make  a  lane  to  me.^ 

And  thrice  cried,  Courage  father,  fight  it  out 

Richard  (born  Oct.  2,  1452)  was  only 
in  his  ninth  year  when  that  battle  w.as 
fought,  and  he  narrowly  escaped  the  fate 
of  Rutland.  The  Duchess  of  York  took 
refuge  with  her  younger  children  in  the 
Low  Countries,  and  remained  there,  till 
the  triumphant  entry  of  Edward  IV.  into 
London  and  the  decisive  victory  of  Tow- 
ton  restored  them  to  their  country  and  to 
more  than  the  full  immunities  of  their 
rank.  The  title  of  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
with  an  ample  .ajipanage  in  the  shape  of 
lordships  and  manors,  was  at  once  con¬ 
ferred  on  Richard,  who,  at  an  unusually 
early  age,  was  also  appointed  to  three  or 
four  offices  of  the  highest  trust  and  dig¬ 
nity.  He  amply  justified  the  confidence 
reposed  in  him.  He  had  the  same  motive 
as  the  weak,  wavering  Clarence  for  join¬ 
ing  Warwick,  when  the  King- maker 
broke  with  Edward  and  sent  the  haughty 
message : 

“  Tell  him  from  me  that  he  has  done  me  wrong. 

And  for  it  I'll  uncrown  him  ere’t  be  long.” 

What  the  precise  wrong  was,  is  still  a 
mystei’y.  The  repudiation  of  the  con¬ 
tract  with  the  Lady  Bona,  sister  of  Louis 
of  France,  is  doubted  by  Hume,  .and  re¬ 
jected  hy  Lingard,  as  the  cause  of  cpiarrel ; 
whilst  the  author  of  The  Last  of  the  Barons 
gives  ])lausihle  rea-sons  for  the  conjecture 
on  which  the  plot  of  that  romance  mainly 
tunes — that  Warwick  took  just  oflense  at 
an  insult  offered  hy  the  amorous  monarch 
to  one  of  his  daughters.  Tl»e  hand  of  the 
eldest,  the  Lady  Isabella,  was  the  bait  with 
which  the  King-maker  lured  Clarence ;  and 
Richard  had  l>een  from  early  youth  attach¬ 
ed  to  the  youngest,  (whom  Sleaks|>eare  calls 
the  eldest,)  Lady  Anne;  a  circumstance 
which  m.ay  partly  account  for  his  rapi«l 
success  in  the  famous  courtship  scene; 
the  forced  and  overcharged  character  (»f 
which  is  so  glossed  over  and  concealed  hy 
the  consummate  art  of  the  execiition,  that 
we  are  jmzzled  in  what  sense  to  receive 
the  extilting  exclamation : 

"  Was  ever  woman  in  such  humor  wooed 
W as  ever  woman  in  such  humor  won  ?” 
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Slijikspeare  makes  Rielianl  rem:un  time 
t<)  Etlwanl  from  caleiilation  ;  his  chances 
of  tlie  crown  lieinjj  materially  increaseil  by 
the  defe<*tion  of  Clarence.  Ibit  a  man  may 
not  lie  the  less  honest,  because  honesty  is 
his  best  |X)licy ;  and  it  is  enough  that  in 
every  emergency  he  pave  Eilwanl  the 
wisest  and  ajiparently  most  disinterested 
counsel,  as  well  as  the  support  of  his  tried 
courage  and  military  skill.  He  command¬ 
ed  the  right  wing  of  the  Yorkist  anny  at 
Barnet,  and  was  directly  opposed  to  War¬ 
wick,  the  most  renowned  warrior  of  the 
|K*riod.  Personal  prowess  was  then  essen¬ 
tial  in  a  leader,  and  Gloucester  and  War¬ 
wick  are  reported  to  have  fought  hand-to- 
hard  in  the  miiee.  According  to  the  tra¬ 
dition,  the  King-maker  evaded  the  conflict 
as  long  as  he  could,  and  then  felled  Rich¬ 
ard  un wounded  to  the  ground.  At  Tewkes¬ 
bury  he  commande<l  the  van,  and  was  con¬ 
fronted  Muth  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  •who 
had  taken  up  so  formidable  a  position, 
fenced  by  dikes  and  heilges,  that  to  carry 
it  seemed  hojieless.  After  a  feigne«i  at¬ 
tack  and  a  short  conflict,  Gloiuester  drew 
back  as  if  for  a  retreat.  Somerset,  rash 
and  imjietuous,  was  deceived  by  this  man¬ 
euver,  and  left  his  vantage  ground,  when 
(iloucester  faced  about  and  fell  u|)on  the 
Lancastrians  so  furiously  anti  unexjK*ctedly 
that  they  were  driven  back  in  confusion  to 
their  intrenchments,  which  the  pursuing 
force  entered  along  with  them.  Lord 
Wenlot^k,  who,  by  coming  to  their  assist¬ 
ance  with  liis  division,  might  have  beaten 
back  Gloucester,  never  stirred ;  and  Somer¬ 
set  no  sooner  regained  his  camp,  than,  rid¬ 
ing  up  to  his  recreant  friend,  he  denounced 
him  as  a  traitor  and  coward,  and  stop)X}d 
recrimination  and  remonstance  by  dashing 
out  his  brains  with  a  battle-ax. 

The  chief  glory  of  this  well-fought  field 
lielonged  to  Richanl ;  but  unluckily  it  was 
the  scene  of  a  tragedy  in  which  the  part 
of  first  villian  lias  been  jKipularly  assigned 
to  him.  We  are  required  to  believe  that 
directly  after  leading  his  troops  to  victor)’, 
his  instinctive  bloodthirstiness  induced  him 
to  take  the  lead  in  a  cowardly  assassina¬ 
tion  in  which  others  were  only  too  anxious 
to  anticipate  him.  The  common  story 
runs  that  after  the  battle  of  Tewkesbury, 
Margaret  and  her  son,  aged  eighteen, 
were  brought  before  Edward,  who  asked 
the  prince  in  an  insulting  manner  how  he 
dared  to  invade  his  dominions,  and  irri¬ 
tated  by  a  spirited  reply,  struck  him  on 
the  face  with  his  gauntlet ;  whereupon 
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the  Dukes  of  Clarence  and  Gloucester, 
Lord  Hastings,  and  Sir  Thomas  Grey, 
taking  the  blow  ns  a  signal,  hurried  the 
prince  into  the  next  room,  and  there  dis¬ 
patched  him  wjlh  their  daggers.  A  co¬ 
temporary  historian,  Fabynn,  says  that 
the  King“6trake  him  with  the  gauntlet 
upon  the  face,  after  which  stroke,  so  by 
him  received,  he  was  by  the  Kynge’s 
servants  incontinently  slaine.”  The  Chro¬ 
nicle  of  Croyland,  of  nearly  the  same 
date,  says,  “  that  he  was  slain  by  the 
avenging  hands  of  several,  (ultricibus 
quorundam  manibu.s).”  The  names  of 
the  alleged  jierjietrators  were  first  given 
by  Hall,  and  afterward  copied  from  him 
by  Holingshed.  Stowe  adopts  Fabyan's 
version,  which  is  much  the  most  probable; 
and  the  King’s  brutality  is  not  utterly 
destitute  of  palliation,  when  it  is  remem¬ 
bered  how  his  brother,  the  Earl  of  Rut¬ 
land,  had  been  put  to  death  after  the 
battle  of  Wakefield.  Mr.  Sharon  Turner, 
relying  on  what  he  deems  an  authentic 
MS.  in  the  Harleian  Collection,  says  that 
“the  Prince  was  taken  as  flying  toward 
the  town,  and  W’as  slain  in  the  field.”  Ber¬ 
nard  Andreas,  writing  in  1509,  says, 
“  belligerens  ceciderat.’’ 

That  Richard  slabbed  Henry  VI.  with 
his  own  hand  in  the  Tower,  will  appear 
still  more  improbable ;  especially  wheti 
w’e  consider  that  during  the  whole  of 
Edw’ard  IV.’s  reign  he  was  playing  for 
popularity,  and  trying  to  base  it  on  a 
character  for  sanctity  and  self  -  denial. 
According  to  Shakspeare,  directly  after 
stabbing  the  young  prince,  he  hurries  ott' 
to  a  fresh  murder. 

“  GU.  Clarence,  excuse  me  to  the  King  my 
brother. 

I’ll  hence  to  London,  on  a  serious  matter : 

Ere  ye  come  there,  be  sure  to  hear  some  news. 

“  Clar.  What?  what? 

“  Glo.  The  Tower !  the  Tower  ?” 

Toward  the  conclusion  of  the  scene, 
his  absence  and  presumed  errand  are  thus 
glanced  at: 

“  King  Edw.  VV’here’s  Richard  gone  ? 

''Clar.  To  London,  all  in  post;  and  as  I 
guess 

To  make  a  bloody  supper  in  the  Tower. 

“  King  Edw.  He’s  sudden,  if  a  thing  comes 
in  his  head. 

Now  march  we  hence.” 

This  is  taking  the  matter  coolly  enough, 
in  all  conscience ;  and  to  add  to  the  ab¬ 
surdity,  the  Tower  was  not,  at  that  time. 
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familiarly  associated  with  images  of  mur¬ 
der  and  misery,  nor  would  it  have  been 
apostrophized  as 

“  Ye  towers  of  Julius,  London's  lasting  shame. 

With  many  a  foul  and  midnight  murder  fed.” 

It  was  a  royal  palace,  in  which  the  (jueen 
of  Edward  IV.  was  residing  at  the  time, 
whilst  Henry  VI.,  who  had  been  placed 
in  the  front  of  the  Yorkist  army  at 
Tewkesbury  to  give  him  a  chance  of  be¬ 
ing  shot  by  a  friendly  arrow,  was  certain¬ 
ly  not  in  the  Tower  on  the  eve  of  the 
battle.  He  is  supposed  to  have  died 
seventeen  days  afterward,  on  the  night  of 
the  twenty-first  of  May,  1471,  the  day  of 
King  Edward’s  return  to  London.  His 
death  was  attributed  to  grief,  and  the 
bo<fv  was  carried  in  solemn  ]>r(x-ession  to 
St.  i^uil’s,  where  it  was  exposed  to  public 
gaze,  “  the  face  oj)en,  so  that  every  man 
might  see  liim.”  The  face  might  have 
been  so  composed  as  to  tell  no  tales ;  and 
the  ex]>ostire  of  the  body  was  the  almost 
invariable  practice  in  cases  of  alleged  or 
suspected  death  by  violence.  The  bodies 
of  Eilward  IL,  Kichard  IL,  Thomas  of 
Wo(Klsto<'k,  and  Humphrey,  Duke  of  (Glou¬ 
cester,  were  similarly  exposed.  Few 
doubted  that  Henry  was  put  to  death  :  it 
being  quite  in  accordance  with  custom  and 
the  spirit  of  the  tiiues  for  the  king  cfe  farto 
to  deal  summarily  with  his  rival.  'Flic 
shortness  of  the  interval  between  the  im¬ 
prisonment  and  the  de.ath  of  princ-es  is 
j>roverl)i,al.  The  strange,  if  not  .absolutely 
incre<lible  incident  of  so  common  a  catas¬ 
trophe,  was  that  a  prince  of  the  blood 
should  be  named  to  do  the  deed,  or  volun¬ 
teer  to  do  it  as  a  lal)or  of  love.  No  cir¬ 
cumstance  that  can  highten  the  atrocity  is 
omitted  in  the  scene  where  Gloucester, 
having  alre.ady  killed  Henry,  stabs  him 
again,  exclaiming : 

If  any  spark  of  life  be  yet  remaining, 

Down,  down,  to  hell:  and  say  I  sent  thee 
there.” 

The  motive  which  seems  wanting  in  the 
preceding  inst.ances  was  ninleniably  strong 
enough  to  raise  a  presumjUion  that  Hich.ard 
contrived  or  hastened  thedeath  of  Clarence, 
who  had  once  stood  in  the  M  ay  of  his  love, 
and  still  stood  in  the  M  ay  of  his  interest 
and  his  .andution.  When  all  other  means 
faiknl  to  keej)  Kichanl  from  the  Lady 
Anne,  Clarence,  M'ho  had  married  the  ehl- 
est  daughter  of  the  King-maker,  and  M  ish- 
<sl  to  apj)ropriate  the  entire  inheritance. 


caused  his  sister-in-laM'  to  be  concealed  ; 
and  she  Mas  eventually  found  by  Kichard 
in  an  obscure  corner  of  Lomlon,  in  the 
garb  of  a  kitchen-maid.  Whether  tliis 
disguise  M  as  voluntarily’  asmimed  to  escajie 
from  an  uinvelcome  suitor,  must  be  left  to 
conjecture.  She  accepted  his  protection 
M  ithout  scruple,  and  M  as  placed  by  him  in 
the  sjinctuary  of  St.  Martin’s  -  le  -  Grand, 
from  M’hence  she  Mas  transferred  to  the 
guardianship  of  her  uncle,  the  Archbishop 
of  York.  That  she  M’as  M’ooed  and  won 
during  her  attendance  on  the  corpse  of  her 
father-in-laM’,  is  a  poetic  tiction:  an  alibi 
might  easily  be  made  out  for  both  jiarties ; 
and  it  is  further  remarkable  that  no  objec¬ 
tion  M’:is  made  to  their  union  on  the  ground 
of  Kichanl’s  alleged  participation  in  the 
murder  of  her  first  husb.and,  nor  M  as  she 
ever,  during  her  lifetime,  accused  of  in¬ 
sensibility  or  indelicacy  on  that  account. 
Tlie  date  of  the  marriage  is  unknoM  u  ; 
but  as  she  bore  him  a  child  in  1473,  it  is 
inferreil  th:it  it  took  phice  as  soon  .as  her 
year  of  mouniing  had  expired. 

Clarence  voM  tsl  that  if  his  brother  M’ould 
have  a  bride,  she  should  lie  a  portionle^s 
one.  “  He  may  M  ell  have  my  lady  sister- 
in-hiM’,  but  M  e  Avill  part  no  inheritance,” 
are  the  M’ords  attributed  to  him  in  the 
Paston  Letters;  and  Sir  John  Paston 
M’rites :  “  As  for  other  tidings,  I  trust  to 
(t(kI  that  the  tM'o  Dukes  of  Clarence  and 
Gloucester  shall  be  set  at  one  by  the  aM  ard 
of  the  King.”  It  Mas  arranged  that  each 
should  plead  his  oM  ii  cause  in  jierson  be¬ 
fore  the  King  in  council ;  and  (according 
to  a  cotemporary)  they  both  exliibited  so 
much  acuteness,  and  found  arguments  in 
such  abundance,  that  the  M’hole  audience, 
including  the  lan  yers.  M  ere  lost  in  admi- 
r,ation  and  surprise,  'flie  decision,  carried 
out  by  an  act  of  I’arliament,  M  as,  that  the 
prop<*rty  should  be  equally  dividetl  be- 
tM'een  the  tMo  sisters,  the  husbands  re¬ 
taining  life  interests  in  their  M'ives’  est:Ues 
resjtectively.  Idns  settlement,  equitable 
ami  impartial  as  it  looks.  M  as  bjised  on  a 
gross  injustice,  for  it  overhmked  the  prior 
claim  of  the  King-maker’s  M’idoM’,  who,  as 
heiress  of  the  Beauchamps,  Pairls  of  War¬ 
wick,  had  l)rought  him  the  largest  of  his 
est.ates,  ami  by  this  aMard  was  left  de¬ 
pendent,  if  not  penniless. 

Kichard  M  as  not  the  man  to  forgive  or 
forget  Clarence’s  unbrotherly  combict,  al¬ 
though  his  ambition  soared  t(K>  high  to  be 
coupled  with  cupidity.  His  superiority  to 
all  sordid  considerations  Mas  strikingly 
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dis|)laye<l  durinir  the  invitsion  of  France, 
in  1475,  when  Edward,  at  the  head  of  one 
of  the  hnefit  ariniea  that  ever  left  the  Enfj- 
lish  <*oa8t,  was  eajoU*d  and  out-nianeuvered 
by  Louis  XI.  iAto  d«»inj;  worse  than  noth- 
inir.  Tlie  expedition  cikUhI  in  a  di8srra(*e- 
fiil  treaty,  by  which  Edward  wiis  to  reteive 
certain  sums  of  money,  whicli  he  wanttsl 
for  his  personal  j  Measures.  Ilril)es  were 
plentifully  distributed  ainoiifjst  the  nobles 
ainl  courtiers  who  were  th(<u<rht  able  to 
facilitate  this  result.  Lord  Howard  re¬ 
ceived  twenty  thousand  crowns,  in  money 
and  plate,  l)eside  a  pension.  The  Lord 
Chancellor  and  the  Master  of  the  Kolls 
pocketed  large  sums.  "What  is  most  ex¬ 
traordinary,  they  gave  written  acknow¬ 
ledgments,  which  were  regularly  dm-keted 
by  their  royal  paymaster.  The  a|M>logists 
for  Hacon,  Avho  maintain  that  the  custom 
of  receiving  presents  by  judges  and  j)rivy- 
councilors  endured  to  his  day,  may  ]»oint 
to  these  receipts  in  sn])port  of  their  theory ; 
others  may  point  to  them  as  jnasd's  of  all- 
j)ervading  corruption  or  unblushing  au¬ 
dacity.  The  less  charitable  supposition  is 
favore<l  by  what  De  Commines  has  re¬ 
corded  of  Hastings,  who,  more  ]»rudent 
than  his  colleagues,  dedimsl  the  transac¬ 
tion  in  the  pri»))osed  shape,  saying:  “If 
you  wish  me  to  take  the  money,  you  must 
put  it  into  my  sleeve.” 

Richard  alone  refuse<l  to  barter  English 
honor  for  French  gold.  “  Only  the  Duke 
of  Gloucester,  win*  st<M)d  ahwf  on  the 
other  side  for  honor,  frowned  :»t  this  ac¬ 
cord,  and  expressed  much  son*ow,  as  com- 
])assionating  the  glory  of  his  nation  blem¬ 
ished  in  it.”  Habington,  from  whom  we 
(piote,  suggests  that  the  Duke  had  a  fur¬ 
ther  and  more  dangerous  aim,  “  Jis  who,  by 
the  dishonor  of  his  brothers,  tlumght  his 
credit  received  increase ;  and  by  how  much 
the  King  sunk  in  opinion,  he  should  rise.” 
Bacon  adopts  the  same  metlnxl  of  depreci¬ 
ation  :  “And  that  out  of  this  deep  root  of 
ambition  it  sprang  tliat,  as  xvell  at  the 
treaty  of  peace  as  upon  nil  other  occasions, 
Richard,  then  Duke  of  Gloucester,  8too<l 
ever  upon  the  side  of  honor,  raising  his 
own  reputation  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
King,  his  brother,  and  drawing  the  eyes 
of  all  (especially  of  the  nobles  and  soldiers) 
u)»on  himself.”  According  to  this  iinxle 
of  i-easoning,  brotherly  love  and  loyalty 
require«l  him  to  l)e  as  corrupt  and  self- 
seeking  as  the  rest.  Yet  surely  if  he  Avas 
content  to  rise  by  patriotism  and  integrity, 
it  is  enough.  If  lie  assumed  virtues  that 


[J  uly, 

he  had  not,  this,  at  all  events,  refutes  tlie 
notion  that  he  wantonly  ami  gratuitously 
iierjietratial  acts  which  must  have  exjiostsl 
liim  to  general  execration  and  distrust  ; 
and  we  have  here,  from  his  w  orst  calum¬ 
niators,  the  adinitteil  fact  that  down  to 
1475  his  means  were  noble,  be  his  end  and 
motives  what  they  may. 

With  regard  to  his  alleged  participation 
in  the  de.ath  of  Clarence,  the  charge  rests 
exclusively  on  a  vague  presumjition  of  his 
having  hanlened  the  heart  of  Eilward, 
alreaiiy  sutticiently  incensed  against  ('la- 
rence,  and  ready  at  all  times  to  trample 
down  all  ties  of  relationshiji  ami  all  feelings 
;  of  mer<-y  when  his  throne  xvas  in  danger, 
or  his  vindictiveness  was  roused.  Clarence 
ha«l  joiiHHl  Warwick  in  impeaching  his 
title  and  denying  his  legitimacy.  Fntanght 
by  experience,  he  had  recently  imlulgtsl  in 
intemiH*rate  language  agsiinst  his  sovereign, 
who  actually  appeare«l  in  person  as  tlie 
|»rincipal  accuser  at  the  trial,  which  was  of 
the  most  solemn  descrij)tion  known  to  the 
law.  The  Duke  Avas  found  guilty  by  his 
peers,  and  both  Houses  of  Parliament  j»c- 
titioned  for  his  execution,  and  afterwaid 
j>asse<l  a  bill  of  attainder.  He  Avas  also 
)K‘culiarlv  obnoxious  to  the  Quet*n  and  her 
I  friends,  liivers,  Hastings,  and  the  (irreys. 

“The  only  favor,”  says  Hume,  “  AAhich 
the  King  granted  his  brother  after  his  con- 
I  demnation,  AA’as  to  leave  him  the  choice  of 
i  his  death  ;  and  he  AA'as  jtrivately  droAA  iitsl 
I  in  a  butt  of  malmsev  in  the  ToAver ;  a 
I  whimsical  choice,  Avhich  imj)lies  that  he 
I  had  an  extraordinary  ])assion  for  that,  li¬ 
quor.”  Mr.  Bayley  (//wfory  of  the  Toic- 
er)  siiggests  that  his  AA'ell-knoAvn  fondness 
for  this  Avine  Avas  the  foumlalion  of  the 
!  story,  although,  so  far  as  evidence  goes, 
i  the  fondness  for  the  wine  is  mere  mattei' 
i  of  conjecture ;  ami  Ave  rather  agree  Avith 
Wal])ole,  that  “  AAhoever  can  Wdieve  that 
a  butt  of  wine  Avas  the  engine  of  his  «leath, 

,  may  believe  that  Richanl  helped  him  into 
it,  and  kejtt  him  doAcn  till  he  Avas  suffocat- 
I  ed.”-  Yet  this  is  ])recisely  Avhat  some  do 
j  believe,  or  maintain.  “  After  Clarence,” 

I  AA'rites  S.andford,  “  had  offered  his  mass- 
!  ]>enny  in  the  ToAver  of  London,  he  Avas 
:  *lroAvne<l  in  a  butt  of  malmsey ;  his  broth- 
j  er,  the  Duke  of  (iloucester,  iissisting  thcre- 
!  at  AA'ith  his  oavii  j>roj)er  hands.”  The 
j  most  plausible  solution  of  the  enigma  is 
I  suggested  by  Shakspeare,  AA’hen  he  makes 
the  First  ^lurderer  tell  theS<*cond  ;  “  Take 
j  him  over  the  costard  Avith  the  hilts  of  thy 
sAvord,  and  then  throAA'  him  into  the  malm- 
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sfv  Imtt  in  the  next  r<M)in.”  Tlie  dialogue 
on  ('larenee’s  awakening  is  : 


“  Clar.  AVhcre  art  thou,  keeper  ?  Give  me 
a  cup  of  wine. 

“  Fir$t  Mttrd.  You  shall  have  wine  enough, 
my  lord,  anon.”  ■ 

After  a  bnef  parley,  the  P'irst  Murderer 
stabs  him,  exclaiining : 

“  Take  that,  and  that;  if  all  this  will  not  do. 

I’ll  drown  you  in  the  malmsey  butt  within  ” 

lie  <-arries  out  the  lM)dy,  and  returns  to 
tell  his  relenting  comrade  : 

“  Well,  I’ll  go  hide  the  bo«ly  in  some  hole. 

Till  that  the  Duke  give  order  for  his  hurial.” 


Clarence's  groans  may  haveln'cn  stilled  in  j 
a  full  butt  etmveniently  nigh,  or  the  body  j 
may  have  been  temporarily  hidden  in  an 
empty  one. 

Kichard  was  for  several  years  Lord  War¬ 
den,  or  Keeper,  of  the  Northern  Marches, 
and  while  residing  in  a  kind  of  viceregid 
caj)a<  ity  at  York,  he  so  ingratiated  himself 
with  the  people  of  the  city  and  neighbor- 
hoo<l,  that  they  .stood  by  him  to  the  last. 
In  1482,  he  commanded  the  army  which 
inv.a<led  Scotland,  entered  E<linburgh  in 
triumph,  and  speedily  bniught  the  Scottish 
king  to  terms.  On  the  death  of  his  broth¬ 
er  he  was  in  the  fullness  <»f  his  fame  .as  a 
soldier  and  st.atesman.  He  w.as  .also  the 
first  jirince  of  the  blood  ;  and  he  must 
have  been  endowed  with  :m  .amount  of 
stoical  indiflerence  ami  selt-denial  seldom 
found  in  high  places  at  any  time,  if  no  am¬ 
bitions  hojK's  dawned  u|K>n  him.  Edward 
IV,  died  on  the  ninth  April,  1483,  leaving 
two  .sons,  E<lward  V.,  twelve  years  and 
five  months  old,  and  Richard  Duke  of 
York,  between  ten  and  eleven,  besides 
several  daughters.  The  court  and  country 
were  <livided  lK*tween  two  })arties,  that  of 
the  Queen  and  her  kinsmen,  .and  that  of 
the  .ancient  nobility,  who  had  taken  offense 
.at  the  honors  hivished  on  her  upstart  con¬ 
nections.  'llie  malcontents,  headed  bv  the 
Dnke  of  Ruckingham  and  favored  by  Y.,or<i 
Hastings,  naturally  dreade<l  the  aggran¬ 
dizement  of  their  adversaries,  ami  were 
prepared  to  go  any  lengths  to  j»revent 
them  from  getting  exclusive  possession  of 
the  King’s  jierson,  and  governing  in  his 
name.  The  Queen  and  her  brothers,  on 
the  other  hand,  resolved  to  make  the  best 
of  tin*  situation,  and  took  immediate  meas¬ 
ures  for  overawing  the  threatened  resist¬ 


! 


ance  to  their  .schemes.  The  young  King 
was  iit  Ludlow  Castle,  under  the  guaniian- 
ship  of  his  maternal  uncle,  Anthony  Woml- 
ville,  Earl  of  Rivers,  renowned  for  his  gal¬ 
lantry  and  accomplishments.  He  had  a 
large  military  force  timler  his  taunmand, 
and  it  was  jtrojtosed  that  he  shotiM  e8<*ort 
the  King  to  London,  at  the  head  of  all  the 
men  he  could  muster.  This  was  vehe¬ 
mently  opposed  by  Hastings,  a  inemlx'f  of 
the  council  at  which  the  plan  was  broach¬ 
ed,  and  his  op]>osition  so  far  prevailed, 
that  the  escort  wits  nominally  reduced  to 
two  thousand  men.  About  the  siime  time, 
Buckingham  put  himself  into  communica¬ 
tion  with  Richard,  who  was  (piietly  watch¬ 
ing  the  ])rogress  of  events  at  York,  and 
abiding  the  moment  when  his  interj>osition 
would  Ix'come,  or  be  thought,  indispensa¬ 
ble  for  the  salvation  of  the  realm.  A  di¬ 
vided  nobility,  :i  minority,  ami  a  female 
regency  afforded  ample  materials,  in  those 
nnsettled  times,  for  the  aspirant  to  su¬ 
preme  |K)wer  to  work  U])on,  without  o|>enly 
or  prematurely  assuming  the  part  of  the  nn- 
grateful  brother  and  unnatural  uncle.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Sir  Thomas  More,  he  sent  letters 
to  Lord  Rivers,  with  full  assurances  of  duty 
and  subjection  to  his  nephew,  and  love  and 
friendship  to  himself;  “  so  that  he,  seeing 
all  things  calm  and  jK'.aceable,  c:une  np 
with  no  greater  number  of  followers  than 
was  necessary  to  show  the  King’s  honor 
ami  greatness.  At  Northampton,  the  re¬ 
gal  |)arty  were  met  by  the  Dukes  of  Glou¬ 
cester  iind  Buckingham,  by  whose  'advice 
the  King  was  sent  on  to  Stony  Str.atfitrd, 
for  the  sake  of  more  cotn  enient  lodging, 
while  Rivers  was  feasted  by  the  two  Dnkes 
“  with  all  demonstrations  of  joy,  and  signs 
of  friendship.” 

As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  they  entereil 
into  consultation  with  a  select  nnmlter  of 
their  friends,  and  s])ent  the  greater  part  of 
the  night  in  conference.  The  result  Ik- 
c.ame  known  in  the  morning,  when,  after 
jtuttlng  Rivers  under  arrest,  and  laying  an 
embargo  on  his  suite,  they  hurried  on 
to  Stnitford,  and  arrested  Lord  Richard 
Gray,  (the  Queen’s  son  by  her  first  hus¬ 
band,)  Sir  Thomas  Vaughan,  and  Sir  Rich- 
!ird  Howse,  on  a  chtirge  of  conspiracy,  in 
the  very  presence  of  the  King.  Despite 
his  tears  and  entreaties,  they  also  removed 
from  about  his  person  all  on  whom  they 
could  not  confidently  reckon  to  act  as  their 
creatures.  They  then  escorted  him  to  Tani- 
Lon,  and  were  met  at  Honisey  ‘‘  by  the 
Mayor  and  Sheriffs,  with  all  their  breth- 
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ren,  the  AMermcn  in  scark*t,  and  five  I  mine  own  sweet  son.  The  Almiirhty  he 
hundred  eomrnoners  on  horstdmek,  in  pur-  j  tljy  proteetor  !  Let  me  kiss  thee  once 
pliM^'olored  powns.”  “  In  this  solemn  oav- 1  more  InTore  we  ]>art,  for  God  knows 
alciKle,”  continues  Sir  TImmas  More,  “  tlie  I  when  we  shall  kiss  a<rain.”  Tlje  child 
behavior  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  to  the  !  was  first  carried  to  the  Hishop  of  Lon- 
Kinsr  'vas  very  rtunarkahle ;  for  he  rode  |  don’s  palace,  where  his  brother  was  hxlj;- 
bartdie.aded  IxTore  him,  and  often,  Anth  a  |  ed,  an«l,  after  a  few  days,  they  were  ImuIi 
loud  voice,  said  to  the  people,  ‘ |  removed  to  the  Tower,  the  osfensiblere.a- 
y our  prince  and  sovereign  f  frivins;  them  i  son  beiiijr  that  they  mitrht  lx*  ready  for 
on  all  occasions  such  an  examjde  of  rev- 1  the  ceremony  of  the  coronation, 
erence  .and  duty,  as  mi<;ht  teach  them  ]Iuckin<;ham  had  probably  entered  fully 
how  to  honor  and  respect  their  ]>rince ;  by  into  Hichanl’s  ulterior  desijntt^  up<»n  the 
which  .action  he  so  won  on  all  the  sp(‘ct.ator8,  crown,  from  their  formation.  Hastings 
th.at  they  looked  on  the  late  misrepresent-  was  not  so  comjdi.ant.  lie  h.ad  been  tlie 
ations  of  him  as  the  effect  of  his  enemies’  intimate,  att.ached,  and  trusted  friend  of 
malice,  and  he  was  on  all  h.amls  accounted  the  late  kins;,  and  his  loyalty  was  proof' 
the  lx*st,  as  he  w.as  the  first,  subject  in  the  air.ii»st  temptation.  After  he  ha<l  lK*en 
kinsrdotn.”  sounded  throuf;h  Gatesby,  his  ruin  and 

The  Protectorship  w.as  easily  attained,  death  w.as  resolved  upon  ;  and  «;ross  as 
It  wasconferred  on  iiim  “by  a  s;re.at  conn- 1  .are  the  means  descril»ed  by  Shaks|M‘are 
cil  of  the  nobility,  who  met  to  settle  the  '  in  the  council  scene,  where  Kichard  ex- 
irovernment  and  choose  a  Protector,  ac- 1  hibits  his  withered  arm,  they  are  little 
cordini;  to  the  usual  custom  of  the  mlnori- 1  more  than  a  metrical  version  of  the  text 
ty  of  their  kinjjrs.”*  The  next  stej»  was  yf  More,  who  reports  the  Protector's 
attended  with  difficulty.  On  hearinj;  of  words  to  have  bwn  :  “Do  you  answer 
the  arrest  of  her  brothers,  the  Queen,  with  with  ifs  and  a>ids,  as  if  I  ch.arcfed  them 
her  youiifrest  son  and  dauf;hters,  h.a<l  hur-  j  falsely  ?  I  tell  you,  they  have  done  it, 
ried  into  the  s.anctuary  of  Westminster ;  I  and  thou  hast  joined  with  them  in  this 
and  her  refusal  to  quit  it,  or  trust  her  son  1  villainy.”  He  struck  the  fable  hanl  with 
out  of  her  prote<‘tion,  was  ,an  im]»e<liment  I  his  fist;  upon  which  .armed  men  rushed 
to  the  Protector’s  desiints,  as  well  as  an  '  in,  and  sei/.e<l  the  Archbishop  of  V*»rk, 
injnriotis  expression  of  distrust.  He  would  ‘  Lord  St.anley,  .and  several  other  lords,  be¬ 
have  resorte<l  to  force,  h.ad  not  the  Arch- 1  si<les  Hastin<;s,  who  was  “ordered  forth- 
bishop  of  Canterbury  represented  th.at  it  j  with  to  ]ire]»are  himself  for  his  death,  for 
would  be  a  thin<;  not  only  unc’rateful  to  the  Protector  had  sworn  by  St.  Paul  that 
the  whole  nation,  bnt  highly  dlsi»le,asiiur  |  he  wimld  not  dine  till  his  head  was  off. 
to  Almii;hty  (iod,  to  have  the  privileire  of  It  was  in  vain  to  conqtlain  of  severity  or 
sanctuiiry  broken  in  that  church,  which  ;  demand  justict* — the  Protector's  oath  must 
was  first  consecrate<l  by  St.  Peter,  “  who  not  l)e  broken  ;  so  he  was  forc'd  to  t.ake 
came  down,  .above  five  hundred  years  the  next  priest  that  came,  and  make  a 
ai;o,  in  person,  accomp.anie<l  with  many  slu>rt  confession,  for  the  ctunmon  foriq  was 
aufrels,  by  night,  to  «lo  it in  jiroof  too  long  for  the  Protector’s  stomach  t*> 
whereof,  the  prelate  affirmed  that  St.  j  wait  on  ;  and  being  imnusliatcly  hurried 
Peter’s  coir*,  worn  on  the  oce.asion,  was  1  to  the  green,  by  the  chappell  within  the 
still  to  be  seen  in  the  ablxy.  Wh.at  cotild  |  Tower,  his  he.a<l*w:is  laid  on  a  timlK*r-Iogg, 
bedone  by  persuasion,  the  Archbishop  rea<l- 1  which  was  provideil  for  repairing  the  chaje 
ily  engagtal  to  try ;  and,  .accom)>.anie«i  by  pell,  and  there  stricken  off.” 
several  lords  of  the  council,  he  forthwith  '  WaljMile  objects  th.at  the  coll.ater.al  cir- 
procetaled  to  the  stinctuary  to  argue  the  |  ctimst.ances  introduee<l  by  More  do  but 
matter  out  with  the  Queen,  who,  infiueneed  weaken  his  account,  ami  take  from  ifs  pro- 
more  by  fear  than  .argument,  at  length  bability.  He  urges  that,  cruel  or  not, 
gave  up  the  ]x)int.  %She  led  her  son  Richard  was  no  fool,  and  was  not  liki*- 
to  the  Archbishop  .and  lords  of  council,  ly  to  lay  the  withering  of  his  arm  (if 
and  after  solemnly  confiding  him  to  their  it  ever  was  withered)  on  witchcraft,  or 
care,  she  kiss<*d  him,  and  s:u«l :  “  Fsirewell,  l  to  couple  the  Queen  an<l  J.ane  Shore  to- 

- -  - - ■  get  her  as  accomplices,  the  Que<*n’s  aver- 

♦  Sir  Thomw  More.  Linpard  states  that  the  House  |  In.sbaml’s  coiicubiue 

of  Loros  then  alwaTs  t#K>k  upon  itaclf  to  settle  the  1  ,  .  '  •  m  i  i  *  i 

povernment  in  ease^  of  doubt  or  difficulty,  and  his  notonous.  The  sudden  arrest  ami 

authorities  bear  out  the  statement.  '  death  of  IlastiiiiTs,  however,  are  uiidenia* 
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and  on  the  very  sanu*  day,  Earl 
llivers,  Lord  Richard  (irey,  Vaujrhan, 
and  Howse,  were  ludieaded  at  Pontefract. 
These  executions  were  <-onsonant  to  the 
manners  and  violence  of  the  times ;  of 
which  Lin^ard  furnishes  a  striking  illus¬ 
tration  hy  (juotinjj  the  eoimnission  of  the 
Lord  Hij^h  (’onstable,  who  is  emjmwered 
to  execute  speedy  justice,  and  distinctly 
enjoined  to  dis|K‘nse  with  rej^ul.-ir  proofs  j 
ami  forms.  ! 

So  inured  were  jK'ople  to  scenes  of' 
1)Io<m1  jind  the  hijrh-hande<l  exertion  of  au¬ 
thority,  that  the  citizens  of  London,  hy  ! 
whom  Hastinjfs  had  lH*en  much  esteemeii,  j 
were  easily  ]K‘rsuaded  that  the  public  | 
weal  re<piired  him  to  Ik.*  summarily  dealt 
u])on : 

‘‘  Bucle.  Look  you,  my  lord  mayor : 

Would  you  imapnc,  or  almost  believe,  i 

Wcr’t  not,  that  by  great  preservation  [ 

We  live  to  tell  it  you  :  the  subtle  traitor  i 

This  day  had  plotted  in  the  council-house 
To  murder  me,  and  my  good  lord  of  Gloster. 

“  May.  Now  fair  befall  you  I  he  deserved  his 
death,  ■ 

And  your  good  graces  both  have  well  pro-  | 
ceeded  I 

To  warn  false  traitors  from  the  like  attempts.  1 
1  neter  looked  for  letter  at  hit  hnndt  \ 

After  he  once  fell  in  with  MUtrett  Shore."  \ 

The  received  accounts  of  Richard’s  I 
mode  of  .ascending  the  throne  are  contna- ! 
•  lictory,  and  it  is  difficult  to  lH*lieve  that  ' 
he  laid  much  stress  on  the  voict*s  of  the 
rabble  in  (Tuildhall,  although  here  again 
Shaks|K*are  is  supported  by  More.  Under  I 
a  regular  government,  with  a  standing  i 
army  and  a  centralized  system  of  adminis-  [ 
t  ration,  a  usurjx'r  who  has  force  on  his  ^ 
side,  may  dis]K*nse  with  national  support.  | 
Not  so  in  times  when  authority  was  di-  | 
vided,  when  the  whole  j>opulation  was 
more  or  less  military,  when  the  jM)ssession 
of  the  capital  with  the  comm.and  of  the 
public  offi«*es  left  the  rest  of  the  kingdom 
uncontrolle<l.  Richard  must  have  lK*en 
sure  of  a  j)Owerful  party,  or  he  would 
never  have  ventured  to  present  himself  j 
as  king  before  the  very  j)arliament  which 
he  had  summonefl  in  the  name  of  the 
nephew  he  deposed.  This  imjmrtant  fact 
is  made  clear  by  Mr.  (iairdner,  who,  ad¬ 
mitting  that  this  parlianient  w.as  not  for¬ 
mally  c.alled  together,  asserts  that  it  did 
meet,  and  that  the  jK-tition  to  Richard  to 
assume  the  crowm  was  presented  by  a  de- 
)>utation  of  the  Lords  and  Commons  of 
England,  accompanied  by  another  from 


the  city  of  London,  on  the  very  day  that 
had  been  originally  aj»|M)inted  for  its  meet¬ 
ing.*  If  after  so  m,any  changes  of  dynas¬ 
ty,  such  frt*mient  .assertions  and  denials  of 
title,  any  resjx'ct  for  hereditary  right  yet 
lingered  in  the  jiublic  mind,  it  must  h.ave 
been  rudely  shaken  by  the  imj)Utate<l  ille- 
gitim.acy  not  only  of  the  late  king  himself 
but  of  his  chihlren  by  his  second  wife. 
Stillington,  Rishop  of  Rath  and  Wells, 
volunt(*ered  a  deposition  that  Edward,  at 
the  time  of  his  marriage  with  l.ady  (irey, 
had  a  wife  living,  Eleanor,  daughter  of 
tlie  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  ;  the  bishoji  him¬ 
self  having  married  them,  at  the  jtressing 
recpiest  of  E<lward,  without  witnesses. 
This  is  one  of  the  stories  which  |K“ople  ac- 
<*ept  or  repudiate,  according  to  interest  or 
inclination.  It  suited  the  notables,  who 
Avere  overpersuaded  by  Richard  or  dread¬ 
ed  the  evils  of  a  prolonged  minority,  to 
iH'lieve  or  affect  to  lH‘lieve  the  bishop,  and 
an  act  was  subsequently  passt*d  on  the 
assumption  of  its  truth. 

From  this  mock  election  in  June,  says 
More,  he  commenced  his  reign,  and  was 
crowned  in  July  Avith  the  same  jirovision 
that  Avas  made  for  the  coronation  of  his 
nephcAV.  The  day  before  the  eeremony 
he  and  his  Queen  nwle  from  the  Tower 
through  the  city  to  Westminster,  with  a 
train  comjtrising  three  dukes,  nine  earls, 
and  tAventy-two  barons.  There  aaos  a 
larger  attendance  than  usual  of  j>eers,  lay 
and  spiritual,  and  great  dignitaries  at  the 
ensuing  ceremony  in  Westminster  Hall ; 
and  More  records  .as  most  observable  that 
the  Countess  of  Richmond,  mother  to 
King  Henry  VI L,  bore  up  the  Queen’s 
train  in  the  procession.  Richard  soon  af- 
terAvard  left  London  on  a  royal  progress 
toward  York,  where  he  Avas  croAvned  a 
second  time ;  and  it  Avas  in  this  progress 


•  lyettert  and  Papers  illuttralive  of  the  Jteignt 
of  Richard  III.  and  Henry  VII.,  edited  by  James 
Oairdner,  published  by  the  authority  of  the  Lord 
Comniiasioiiers  of  Her  Majesty’  Treasury,  usder  the 
direction  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls.  London; 
Lonpman  A  Co.  1861.  Vol.  i.  preface,  p.  xviii. 
Mr.  (iairdner  suggests  in  a  note  that  there  is  reason 
to  believe  Sir  T.  More's  History  of  Richard  III.  to 
be  a  translation  of  a  work  of  Cardinal  Morion. 
This  may  account  for  its  Lancastrian  bias.  Wal¬ 
pole  says:  “I  take  the  truth  to  be  that  Sir  Thomas 
wrote  his  Reign  of  Edward  the  Fifth  as  he  wrote 
his  Utopia,  to  amuse  his  leisure  and  exercise  his 
fancy.”  The  only  strictly  cotemporary  historians 
or  chroniclers,  are  Fahyan,  a  citizen  of  London,  arid 
the  author  of  the  Chronicle  of  Croyland,  a  monk. 
Neither  saw  or  heard  more  than  the  surface  of 
events  or  the  current  rumors  of  the  time. 
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that  he  is  reported  to  have  planned  the 
crime  which  has  done  more  to  blacken  his 
memory  than  all  his  other  misdeeds  put 
toifether,  being  indeed  the  main  cause 
why  men’s  minds  were  thenceforth  predis¬ 
posed  to  give  credence  to  any  barely  ])lau- 
sible  accusation  that  mi^ht  be  brought 
against  him.  Feeling  this,  Walpole  has 
e.\erted  his  utmost  jiowers  of  research  j 
and  ingenuity  to  prove  that  Richard  dul 
not  cause  his  nephews  to  be  murdered  in 
the  Tower,  and  he  has  pointed  out  many 
materi.al  improb.abilities  and  discrepancies 
in  the  }*opular  narrative.  He  lays  great 
stress  «)n  the  admissions  of  More  and  Ba¬ 
con,  that  it  was  long  doubted  whether  the  | 
princes  were  murdert‘«l  or  h:i<l  <lied  dur- 1 
mg  IBchanl’s  reign  at  all.  He  insinuates 
that,  if  one  or  both  of  them  had  Ikh'Ii  fouixl 
in  the  Tower  on  the  accession  of  Henry’ 
VH.,  that  politic  monarch  wouM  have  got 
rid  of  them  with  no  more  scruple  th.an  he 
showed  in  getting  rid  of  Clarence’s  eldest 
son  and  heir,  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  whom  1 
Richard  spared ;  and  he  contends  that  , 
Perkin  Warlwck  was  no  im|M>ster,  but 


the  genuine  Duke  of  York,  who  had  lieen 
saved  by’  Tyrrell  and  his  accomplices 
when  they  smothered  his  elder  brother. 

This  would  be  no  defense  for  Richartl,  if 
it  were  true;  and  the  charge  in  (juestion 
differs  from  the  rest  in  the  most  essential 
|K)int.  Far  from  being  a  jMisthumous  pns 
duction  of  Lancastrian  writers,  it  was 
pointedly  :ind  re|»eatedly  bruited  about  at 
a  time  when  the  readiest  modes  of  refuta¬ 
tion,  if  it  was  groundless,  were  in  Rich- 
anl’s  power,  and  when  he  had  the  most 
powerful  of  all  imaginable  motives  for  re¬ 
sorting  to  them.  When  he  fouinl  foreign 
priiKx*s,  including  even  Louis  XI.,  giving 
o|H*n  expression  t*»  their  abhorrenci-,  ami 
thorough -going  adherents  like  Bucking¬ 
ham  falling  (»tr,  why  did  he  not  at  once 
prmluce  his  nephews  in  the  ojK-n  fa<t*  <»f 
•lay’?  Even  the  conventional  fana*  of  ex¬ 
posing  the  bodies  was  not  hazjirded,  from 
a  convicti«>n  probably  that  two  at  once 
woiiM  be  too  much  for  the  most  ignorant 
<ir  slavish  cre<lulity. 

[to  B>  CONTISl'ED.] 
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Wk  must  not  ft>rm  our  judgment  of  the 
French  clergy  too  exclusively  from  the 
Ifishop  of  Ptutiers  or  the  Archbishop  of 
Toulouse.  There  are  others  at  work,  who 
are  but  little  like  them.  Their  ijuiet  labors 
are  more  Christian,  more  patriotic,  and 
more  hojx-ful.  The  mere  fact  that  such 
men  exist  at  all,  is  one  to  be  noted  and 
l»ondere<l :  for,  at  such  a  time  as  this,  it  is 
full  of  signitic^iiu*e  ;  and,  as  men  sincerely 
seeking  truth,  they  deserve  our  cordial 
sympathy’. 

Perha|»s  it  is  not  e:isy  for  us,  on  this  side 
of  the  Channel,  to  estinuite  justly  either 
the  sadness  or  the  difficulty  of  the  task  to 

•  Principe*  Oenhraux d'une  Tkeodieee  Pratiqm. 
Paris :  J.  B.  Pelaptud  et  Ce.  1 S60. 

Dt  la  Vit  et  de  la  Mw  t  de»  Aaiiont.  Paris ;  J. 
B.  Pelagaud  et  Ce.  1800. 


which  they  have  felt  thein-selves  called. 
We  are  accustome<l  to  look  u|M)n  the 
French  with  a  sort  of  wondering  curiosity; 
they  seem  so  different  fi-om  ourselves. 
Tlie  convulsitms  in  their  political  system — 
which,  for  more  than  seventy  years,  hat  e 
been  the  object  jdternately  of  the  dread 
.and  the  comp.assion  of  EurojK- — have  lH*en 
only  a  too  faithful  reflection  of  the  religious 
and  intellectual  vicissitudes  of  the  inner 
life.  In  j.hilosophy’,  system  affer  system 
has  Irnen  the  “  rage,”  and  has  disappeare*! 
with  8ur|»rising  rapidity.  Tlie  great  French 
philosophical  writers  have  ha<l,  as  Mr. 
Lewes  has  pointed  out,  this  great  advan¬ 
tage  over  those  of  Germany,  that  they 
have  been  as  admirable  for  the  clearness 
and  attractiveness  of  their  style,  as  the 
Germans  have  Ixjen  remarkable  for  the  re- 
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verst*.  And  no  one  who  h.-ts  even  a  slight 
acquaintanee  with  the  literature  of  the  two 
countries  can  doubt  the  truth  of  this  re¬ 
mark,  or  fail  to  perceive  th.at  this  is  one 
cause  why  the  French  systems  have  so  ra¬ 
pidly  in  each  case  succeetled  in  taking  hold 
of  the  iKkpular  mind.  But  another  remark 
may  also  be  imule,  which  will  ffo  far  to 
account  for  their  failing  so  si<;nally  to 
maintain  the  jjround  which  they  had  won. 
AVhile  their  stvle  has  been  <*lear  and  at¬ 
tractive,  their  tlioujrhts  have  lu'cn  wantinj; 
in  depth.  X(*t  th.at  they  have  been  defi¬ 
cient  in  talent  and  cleverness — ImUIi  these 
qualities  they  h.ave  |M»ssessed  in  a  hi"h  tU*- 
jrree — but  in  j;enius,  in  true  philosophical 
insiirlit,  they  have  Ikh'ii  jtoor.  Hence  their 
systems  were  eajjerly  ^nisj»t*<l;  for  they 
were  reiulily  understiMid,  :m«l  they  appear¬ 
ed  to  solve  many  a  t<irmeiitinjr  pia>l»lem; 
but,  weij^dn*<l  in  the  balance  «>f  a  month’s 
experience,  they  were  found  wanting 
They  were,  after  all,  not  jrra|>plijiir  with, 
but  avoiding;,  the  (juestions  which  dtH*ply 
stir  the  miiul  of  man.  From  ('ondillac 
<»nward — Condillac,  who  fouml  fault  with 
Lra  ke  for  layinj;  the  sour«*es  of  our  ideas 
too  the  tendency  of  French  jihiloso- 

phy  h.as  Ikm'Ii  more  .'ind  more  steadily  to- 
wanl  the  surface.  It  has  seeme<l  to  know 
less  and  less  of  the  real  depths  »>f  the  soul. 
Victor  Cousin’s  words,  indei**!,  were  jjrand, 
and  seemeil  to  mean  much ;  but  his  mind 
was  at  lH‘st  wiectic,  not  creative.  He  him¬ 
self  seemed  to  hover  hither  and  thither, 
uncertjiin  whither  he  went ;  and  though  at 
one  time  he  was  followed  by  a  vast  multi- 
tmle  «»f  pupils,  who  worshl|K*d  him  with 
something  like  idolatry,  yet  they  have 
nipidly  dwindled  to  almost  nothin^;.  Af¬ 
ter  him,  the  name  of  Aujfuste  Comte  be¬ 
came  the  most  conspicuotis.  Weary  of 
unceasiiif;  contradictions,  lie  raised  the  cry 
th.at  tlie  question  of  life  is  insoluble.  We 
are  to  leave  the  world  unseen  to  itself,  and 
attend  to  the  one  which  is  presenteii  to 
our  senses.  The  se.arch  after  wisdom  is  to 
end  in  the  coiirdin.ntion  of  the  sciences;  and 
we  are  to  find  rest  unto  our  souls  in  the 
construction  of  a  “Positive  Philosophy,” 
baseil  upon  the  objects  which  we  see,  and 
touch,  and  handle.  But  Comte  has  proved 
a  traitor  to  his  own  system.  “  A  lady 
nameil  C'lofilde”  dispersed  his  theory,  and 
proved  to  him  that  the  positive  jihilosojihy 
was  unable  to  .account  lor  tbe  mightiest  of 


the  springs  of  human  action.  There  is, 
after  all,  something  which  we  do  not  re¬ 
ceive  through  the  senses.  A  system  which 


left  no  room  for  love  must  either  expand 
or  break.  He  chose  the  latter.  The  choice 
did  him  credit ;  he  preferred  truth  to  theo¬ 
retic  consistency.  But  the  fact  that  he 
was  reduced  to  such  a  dilemma,  showed 
the  unsoundness  of  his  theory.  The  sys¬ 
tem  which  was  to  have  uniteil  all  philoso¬ 
phy  could  not  maintain  its  own  unity. 
Utter  anarchy  is  the  result ;  ami  though  it 
m.ay  be  true,  as  we  are  told,  that  philoso¬ 
phy  exhibits  more  activity  in  France  than 
m  any  other  country  of  Euro|)e,  it  is  equally 
true  th:it  not  one  of  its  systems  has  as  yet 
lieen  able  to  take  any  det*p  root  in  the 
French  mind. 

Meanwhile,  what  of  religion  ?  what  of 
that  region  of  the  miml  whi«-h  is  in  direct 
connection  with  the  world  of  spirits  V  Be- 
ligion  seems  in  Fraiu'e  to  have  become  al¬ 
most  entirely  a  thing  of  the  ]>ast.  Men 
talk  of  it  as  they  do  of  things  gfine  by. 
They  examine  the  old  lu'lief  as  they  do  the 
fossil  remains  <»f  antiquity.  Human  faith 
and  human  understanding  have  drifted 
into  an  apparently  hoiu-less  antagonism. 
The  great  gulf  which  lias  lieen  tixed  la- 
tween  s<*ienceand  revelation  is  impassable, 
and  it  exercises  a  fatal  influence  ujion  the 
first,  and  is  a  hindrance  to  any  intelligent 
reception  of  the  se<*ond.  The  instiiu'ts  of 
the  human  miml  urge  irresistibly  to  pro¬ 
gress,  ami  Uhristiaii  fiith  in  France  is 
placed  in  unnatural  hostility  to  |>rogress : 
therefore  (’hristiau  faith  is  thrown  aside, 
and  the  human  mind  enters  without  chart 
or  conqiass  ujion  the  “  dim  unknown,”  to 
find  s<M>n  that  without  faith  science  is  but 
a  name,  and  that  without  belief  in  another 
world  it  is  impossible  to  interjiret  this.  In 

Iiolitics,  in  iihilosophy,  in  religion,  the 
'rench  have  been  wandering  in  dry  jilaces, 
seeking  rest  and  finding  none. 

All  this  is  sad  ;  it  is  a  mouniful  specta¬ 
cle  even  for  us  to  hxik  on  ;  but  xvliat  must 
it  Ik*  to  feel  it  as  part  of  ourselves  ?  how 
must  these  things  ajiiwar  to  a  thinking 
Frenchman — to  one  w  lio  must  feel  the  sin 
and  the  shame  as  in  some  measure  his  own  ? 
It  is  more  painful  to  see  a  brother  go  wrong 
th.an  a  stranger.  To  perceive  the  real  lK*au- 
ty  of  a  nation’s  chanicter,  to  sec  the  gran¬ 
deur  of  its  mission,  to  feel  its  life-blood 
throbbing  in  all  the  noblest  imjuilses  of 
one’s  own  heart  ;  and  then  to  see  that 
mission  betrayed — that  iK'auty  turned  into 
a  hideous  caricature — that  national  char¬ 
acter  burlesqued  by  one’s  own  flesh  and 
bloo<l — this  is  terrible.  And  there  are 
Frenchmen,  and  more  of  them  than  we 


; 
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are  ajrt  to  snpjiose,  who  are  lK?arinj?  this 
burden.  There  are  some  who  have  caught 
a  plimiise  of  life,  and  can  recognize  by  c*on- 
trast  tne  lineaments  of  death.  How  mel¬ 
ancholy  is  the  tone  of  such  words  as  these  : 
“  Formerly^  when  then*  was  a  religion 
in  France,  when  some  general  belief  in 
the  relations  which  bind  together  earth 
ami  heaven  supplied  a  definite  aim  to  hu¬ 
man  life  or  such  as  these  :  “  Formerly^ 
when  French  society  had  a  soul.”  Yet 
these  are  the  words  of  a  Avriter  in  a  recent 
numl»er  of  a  prominent  French  review. 
There  is  a  tone  of  sadness  often  pi>rvading 
even  those  French  books  which  are  writ¬ 
ten  to  Ik‘  amusing,  nie  want  of  belief 
has  choke<l  the  springs  of  hopt* ;  and  even 
in  his  gayety  the  writer  st*ems,  Avith  more 
or  k‘ss  consciousness,  to  feel  that  he  is  act¬ 
ing  a  part. 

“  When  French  society  had  a  souV' 
The  AA'ords  are  startling ;  but  what  if  they 
express  a  truth  ?  They  sound  ineta]»hor- 
ical?  but  Ave  are  so  little  .accustomed  to 
ask  ourstdves  the  meaning  of  our  words, 
that  truth  itself  often  sounds  like  meta- 1 
)hor.  If  there  is  such  a  thing  as  national  ! 
ife,  if  there  is  a  living  princi]»le  Avhich  ! 
animates  a  nation  as  a  whole,  Avhich  a|>- 
jK'ai’s  amid  all  the  diA’crsities  of  individual 
character,  .and  constitiites  the  many  mem¬ 
bers  one  body ;  if  this  national  ch.aracter. 
is  imj»resse<l  u)>on  a  pcojde  by  Him  who 
fixed  the  bounds  of  their  habitation — if  it 
may  Ik*  refined,  ennobled,  and  (piickened 
by  r(.*ference  to  him,  and  by  olK*dience 
to  the  mission  which  he  Inis  given  ;  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  corrupted  or  destroyed  by 
forgetting  or  denying  him — if  this  Ik*  so, 
then  it  is  cert.ainly  no  metaphoricjil  use  of 
words  to  say,  that  the  life  of  a  nation  may 
be  susjiended ;  thousands  of  it.s  individual 
members  m.ay  live  to  stem  the  tide  of  cor- 
ru])tion,  Avhilc  society,  .as  such,  h.as  lost  its 
living  soul — its  principle  of  collective  life  and 
unity.  But  is  it  so  with  France?  Such 
AA'ords  are  used  by  a  Frenchman  ;  .and,  in  so- 
lK*r  sadness,  Ave  think  he  Inid  rejison  for  ut¬ 
tering  them.  There  is  a  wild  fascination  in 
the  sjK*ctaclc  exhibited  to  the  AA'orld  by  the 
people  of  F ranee.  Is  there  any  intelligent 
will  which  molds  and  controls  their  .ac¬ 
tions  ?  What  is  it  ?  Whence  these  sud¬ 
den  starts  of  apparent  life,  stilled  Ainth 
equal  suddenness  in  the  slumber  of  death  ? 
— as  if  .an  alien  spirit  took  |>osscssion  of  a 
lifeless  liody,  anim.ated  it  for  a  moment 
with  convulsive  life — the  life  of  a  maniac, 
exceeding  fierce,  so  that  none  could  pass 


by  that  w.ay — and  then  departed,  and  left 
it  to  its  «leath.  The  terrible  shock  of  the 
Hevolution  might  Avcll  seem  to  a  French¬ 
man  to  have  destroyed  the  unity  of  nation¬ 
al  character  and  nation.aI  life,  and  to  h.avc 
resolved  the  nation  into  its  primitive  ele¬ 
ments.  Its  |M)wcrs  since  then  have  often 
lK*en  combined ;  haA'e  they  ever  been 
united  f  It  re<pun*8  to  be  remolded  into 
one  orgimizt*d  Avhole  ;  each  8c^)arate  atom 
must  bt*  brought  Avithin  the  influema*  (tf 
some  common  center  of  .action,  and  ani¬ 
mated  by  some  common  spirit — not,  as  .at 
present,  of  destructive,  but  of  con.structive 
>ower — before  the  name  of  nation  can  again 
K*  rightly  ap|)lied  to  it. 

But  only  from  within  c.an  a  n.ation's  s.al- 
v.ation  come.  Extenial  means  c.an  avail 
nothing.  The  strong  hand  of  mere  j»OAver 
is  Avorse  than  useless  ;  it  may  bind  in  chains 
and  fetters,  .and  m.ay  sometimes  succeed  in 
restraining  the  gusts  of  frenzy  ;  but  it  ncA  - 
er  can  give  the  inner  coherence,  Avhich  is 
the  first  condition  of  coqiorate  life.  But 
if  a  living  spirit — not  an  alien,  but  the 
breath  of  Him  Avho  made  it — begins  to  stir 
within  the  body,  may  not  the  (piickening 
Avords,  “  Arise,  and  live,”  be  heard,  Ioav 
.and  gentle  at  first,  a  still  small  AvhispiT, 
only  to  be  heard  by  those  Avho  list<*n  Avell, 
but  gathering  strength,  and  sjK'aking  in 
louder  and  loinler  tones,  till  the  Avhole  body 
rises  at  last  and  comes  forth  to  a  calm  aii<l 
genuine  life  ?  The  beginning  of  such  a  life 
cometh  not  with  observation.  It  Avill  j»er- 
vade  the  whole  body  .at  last ;  but  it  moveth 
all  things  quietly.  If  here  and  there  we, 
c.an  discern  a  cluster  of  men,  thoughtful 
but  active,  in  sjanpathy  and  union  with 
one  another,  bent  not  upon  self-aggran- 
dizt*ment,  but  self-s.acrifice,  men  Avho  make 
it  their  one  object  to  diflTu.se  .around  them 
the  life  Avhich  they  feel  stirring  in  them- 
st'lves — then  life  is  visibly  at  Avork ;  and 
be  it  ever  rememlwred,  that  life  is  strong¬ 
er  than  death.  Such  men  Avill  h.aA’c  a  sol¬ 
itary  task  to  pcrfbnn.  FeAV  Avill  under¬ 
stand  them ;  very  feAV  Avill  sympathize 
with  them.  They  must  h.ave  keen  insight 
to  perceive  their  country’s  Avant,  and  an  un¬ 
doubting  faith  and  an  iron  Avill  to  delivi*r 
her  in  spite  of  herself.  They  require  !i 
power  which  c.an  triumph  not  only  over 
external  hindrances,  but  .also  over  their 
own  AA’cakness  and  AvaA’ering ;  for  in.any 
attempts  Avill  fail,  m,any  mistsikes  and  blun¬ 
ders  AA'ill  probably  be  made  by  themselves, 
lK*fore  the  right  path  is  found.  But  if 
the  task  be  solitary,  it  is  a  noble  one  ;  and 
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whcK'Vor  enters  ujK>n  it  in  purity  of  heart,  [  spirit  of  the  ajje,  and  answeriii"  its  need.s 
is  fonowinjf  tlie  f»)Otsteps  of  the  Son  of  she  herself  learns  more  of  the  many-side 
man.  wisdonj  of  Go<l,  whieh  is  contained  m  the 

We  may  hope  that  in  France  there  are  faith  once  delivered  ;  and  in  this  way 
many  hearts  that  beat  high  with  Jispira-  growth  is  as  mueh  the  law  of  her  bt'ing 
tions  stich  as  these.  Some  there  certain-  as  of  any  other  human  soeiety. 
ly  are ;  and  the  two  Ismks,  whose  names  There  are  signs  of  transition  every- 
we  have  jdaced  at  the  head  of  this  article,  where.  There  is  a  growing  impatience 
are  full  of  this  noble  yearning.  Their  au-  of  any  forms  whieh  are  felt  to  have  lost 
thor,  the  Abbi!  (i.abnel,  is  a  Frenchman,  the  living  spirit  which  om-e  animated 
and  a  priest  of  the  Homan  Catholic  C’hurch.  them.  Men  are  straining  after  higher 
We  need  not  lie  startled  at  this.  Though  and  freer  life,  whieh  shall  deliver  them 
he  is  a  Frenehman,  Ids  jiolitics  are  not  ex-  from  the  Ixmds  in  which  they  feel  them- 
plosive;  though  he  is  a  Homan  Catholic,  selves  bound,  but  which  must  itself  be 
the  Pajiacy  has,  {lerhaps,  more  to  fear  presented  in  some  definite  fonii,  before  it 
from  him  than  if  he  stood  outside  her  ean  vivify  and  quicken  those  who  are  hun- 
eommunion.  He  is  actuated  by  a  spirit  gering  and  thirsting  to  receive  it.  It  is 
whieh  has  seldom  or  never  In'cti  jironii-  the  old  story,  men  must  feel  the  famine 
nently  exhibited  in  the  French  Church — a  liefore  they  can  ajtpreciate  the  food  which 
sjdrit  full  of  deej>  reverence  for  the  past,  is  given  to  them.  Hy  and  by  they  will 
coupled  with  a  genial  hojie  for  future  j»ro-  learn  that  the  bread  of  their  Father’s 
gress — a  detennination  to  follow  faithfully  house  had  all  along  lH*en  suftieient  for  their 
the  giiitlance  vouchsafed  to  himself,  with-  need.s.  ^leanwhile  it  is  true,  that,  in  some 
out  despising  the  light  which  is  shining  hasty  spirits,  imj»atience  may  lead  to  griev- 
upon  the  paths  of  others.  The  appear-  ous  error.  Light  in  this  world  seldom 
anee  of  such  men,  and  such  book.s,  is  a  fails  to  cast  a  shadow.  There  is  always 
proof  that  the  movement,  whieh  is  so  danger  of  a  revolt  against  all  restraint, 
])lainly  at  work  in  this  eountrv,  is  not  and  a  mere  assertion  of  self-will.  Ibit 
without  its  ))urallel  abroad.  'I’here  can  very  dilierent  from  this  is  the  deep  swell- 
hardly  Ih'  a  question,  that  the  churches  ing  life,  which  gives  the  real  ground  of  hope 
of  KurojH?  are  ))assing  through  a  time  of  for  the  future* — the  discontent  with  the  j)res- 
transition.  There  is  a  “  removing  of  those  ent,  whieh  comes  not  so  mueh  from  pride  as 
things  whieh  are  shaken,  that  the  things  from  humility — the  courageous  glance  into 
which  ean  not  be  shaken  may  remain.”  the  future,  which  jiroeeeds  not  from  self- 
We  are  turning  a  corner  in  the  road,  and  confidence,  but  from  faith  ;  and  to  those 
the  jn'ospect  is  already  widening  round  who  are  willing  to  look  upon  human  life 
us.  The  student  of  ehnreh  history  knows  with  a  hoj)eful  eye,  this  bright  side  is  as 
u  ell,  that  there  have  bc*en  many  such  visiVde  as  that  (lark  shadow.  The  insur- 
times  before — times  of  doubt  and  j)eril —  reetion  against  falsehood  may  be  temj(o- 
when  men  lived  much  and  learned  much  rarily  mingled  with  a  rebellion  against  all 
in  a  small  numlx.*!*  of  years.  We  need  rule  whatever  ;  but  its  deej»est  founda- 
oidy  mention  such  names  as  Athanasius,  tions  must  Iw  laid  in  an  undying  love 
Augustine,  Gregory  the  Great,  St.  Fran-  of  truth. 

eis,  and,  above  all,  Luther,  to  show  that  From  a  merely  external  point  of  view, 
the  time  of  trial  and  sifting,  whieh  apiK'.ars  the  signs  (»f  change  upon  the  Continent 
to  await  us  now,  can  scarcely  be  .more  full  do  not  apjx'ar  more  striking  now  th:m 
of  tem])tation  and  danger,  tlnm  has  been  they  have  often  appeared  before.  Rome 
the  lot  of  others  before  us.  “The  thoughts  is  not  a  ])rey  to  more  terrible  outward 
of  men  are  widened  with  the  ](roce8s  of  anarchy  then  she  was  when  the  contests 
the  suns,”  and  never  does  the  Church  of  of  Orsini  and  Seotti  deluged  the  city  with 
(iodsocomj»letely]»r(»vetherealityofherdi-  blood,  and  when  every  city  in  the  States 
vine  mission, as  when  she  brings  forth  out  of  of  the  Church  was  waging  independent 
her  treasure  things  new  and  old,  and  shows  war  with  nearly  every  other.  The  state 
to  each  succeeding  age  that  the  revelation  of  the  l’ojK*dom  is  nothing  to  what  it  w.*is 
intrusted  to  her  is  large  enough  to  an-  when  the  infamous  Theodora  held  unlini- 
swer  its  deejHJst  questionings,  and  to  of-  ited  sway  over  the  first  bishopric  of  Christ- 
fer  a  home  to  its  sublimest  and  truest  endom.  The  dependence  of  the  Po])e 
thoughts.  And  she  that  watereth  is  water-  upon  the  French  monarch  is  not  what 
ed  also  herself.  Hy  so  transforming  the  it  M  as  during  the  “  Habylonish  captivi- 
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ty”  of  the  fourteenth  eeiituiy.  Those 
awful  times,  no  doubt,  eaine  not  without 
a  eaust*,  and  ended  not  without  bearinj; 
their  fruit.  They  were  a  scandal  to  the 
world,  and  good  men  mourned  over  them, 
•ami  ba<l  rejoiced ;  and  illustrious  names 
are  hambnl  down  to  us  of  men  who  nobly 
labored  to  stem  the  tide  of  corruption, 
lint  we  miss  in  them  the  signs  of  stead¬ 
fast  and  general  determination  that  these 
things  should  be  so  no  longer.  Men 
motirned,  and  hojted,  and  fearinl,  but  they 
did  not  in  a  btxly  resolve.  There  were 
but  few  who  dared  to  resist  the  hierarch¬ 
ical  system  of  the  time,  and  these  few 
drew  drew  the  sword  with  irresolute 
wavering,  and  a  secret  fear  that  they 
might  haply  be  found  fighting  against 
(Tixl.  The  sjK-11  of  the  Papacy  had  not 
yet  lost  its  hold  upon  the  mimls  of  men, 
for  it  had  not  yet  done  its  work.  Hut 
men  became  gradually  consciotis  that 
the  sjK'll  was  broken  ;  and  probably  the 
nearest  parallel  to  the  |>resent  state  of 
things  would  be  found  in  the  period  when 
men  began  to  act  on  this  conscious- 
tiess,  without,  as  yet.  distinctly  perceiving 
whither  they  went.  Tlie  century  preceding 
the  Iveformation  jtresents  more  than  one 
]K)int  of  similarity  with  our  own  ;  that 
century,  which  includes  within  its  limits 
the  “  Reforming  C'onncils”  of  Pisa,  Con¬ 
stance,  and  Hasle,  and,  in  its  later  half  es- 
]>eeially,  the  deep  and  strong  popular 
movement  in  (iennany,  which  made  itself 
so  signally  felt  in  the  reign  of  Maximil¬ 
ian,  and  which  must  have  h.ad  such  great 
influence  in  forming  the  ehanmter  of  Lu¬ 
ther.  Then  the  heart  of  Christendom  was 
awake,  an<l  its  thoughts  found  expression 
in  the  only  fonn  which  was  natural  to  the 
time.  Hut  now  the  hum.an  %pill  luis  been 
called  into  fierce  .activity  by  the  French 
Revolution,  and  the  events  which  followed 
it.  Were  a  Luther  to  arise  now,  and 
wake  the  sluml)ering  faith  which  should 
guide  and  sustain  that  will,  who  can  cal¬ 
culate  what  might  Ik?  the  result  ?  What 
a  vigorous  return  might  Ik?  ex|K?eted  to 
the  sources  of  ancient  truth  !  The  strong 
<lemands  of  the  age  must  wake  a  resjKUise 
from  the  Church.  She  must  look  again 
into  her  tre;isure- house,  and,  unless  her 
divine  mission  has  cea.sed,  she  can  and  will 
satisfy  the  necsls  of  this  generation  as  of 
those  which  have  gone  Indore  it.  In  this 
island,  the  demand  has  been  made  loinlly 
and  long.  It  has  been  felt,  that  if  the 
Church  is  to  have  any  real  power  over  the 
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minds  of  men,  she  must  cornmantl  it,  not 
by  external  authority,  but  by  the  force  of 
her  own  royal  dignity.  She  must  jirove 
her  mission,  not  liy  talking  of  it,  but  by 
exercising  it;  her  power  of  healing,  not  by 
praising  her  me<licines,but  by  giving  health 
to  the  sick. 

And  a  like  demand  is  made  n|Km  the 
Church  in  France ;  but  it  is  made  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  manner,  and  a  different  answer  must 
be  given  to  it :  for,  in  the  strict  and  true 
sense  of  the  words,  there  never  yet  has 
existed  a  French  National  Charc/i.  As 
compared  with  other  nations  of  the  Conti- 
tjent,  the  French  have  indee<l,  for  many 
centuries,  been  esjteciallv  jealous  of  the 
liberties  of  their  Church  as  against  the 
Po|K*s.  During  the  whole  history  of  the 
Papal  |K»wer,  scarcely  any  country  has 
given  the  P<.>pes  so  much  trouble  as  France. 
Xo  ^»eople  has  put  forth  so  many  claims  to 
s|K*cial  privileges,  none  has  jweferred  so 
frequent  demands  for  exemption  from  bur¬ 
dens  which  others  were  bearing,  as  the 
French.  The  contest  betwetui  the  Poj»es 
and  the  (Term, an  Emperors  is  no  exception 
to  this  statement.  It  was  long  and  deadly, 
but  it  rested  on  grounds  jH?cnliarly  suh- 
lime,  and,  so  far  as  the  Continent  was  con¬ 
cerned,  ]K?cullarly  its  own.  The  Eni|K*ror 
representeil  the  majesty  of  the  State,  as 
distinguished  from  that  of  the  ('hureh  ; 
and  only  by  the  contest  of  these  opposites 
could  men  learn  the  true  significance  of 
each,  and  the  deep  unity  which  lies  beneath 
them  both.  The  contest  sprang,  not  from 
the  passions  of  iu<livi<iuals,  though  these 
might  furnish  the  jiarticnlar  occasion’ of 
the  moment,  but  from  the  instincts  of  hu¬ 
man  nature,  which  must  eventually  show 
themselves,  however  much  they  may  be 
restrained  for  a  time.  Hut  the  battles  be¬ 
tween  the  Popes  and  the  Kings  of  France 
were  fought  on  a  far  lower  level.  In  read¬ 
ing  their  history,  we  can  not  help  feeling 
the  misgiving,  that  if  the  immediate  occa¬ 
sion  had  not  roused  the  conflict,  it  would 
never  have  existed  at  all.  They  n  ere  not 
the  result  of  a  (k‘ep  and  enduring  national 
character,  which  must  of  necessity  find  an 
utterance  somewhere — which  is  discerni¬ 
ble  in  the  whole  history  of  the  nation,  and 
is  here  and  there  especially  conspicuous, 
only  because  here  ami  there  some  especial 
cause  may  have  called  it  into  nmre  visible 
activity.  X ot  such  was  the  cause  of  nearly 
all  the  disputes  of  which  we  hear,  but  ra¬ 
ther  the  ]»articul,ar,  .and  often  petty  injury 
of  the  time — the  aflront  just  offered  to  the 
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nation.ll  vanity ;  the  refusal  of  some  speci.al 
privileffe,  to  which  the  “jjrande  nation” 
thouffht  itself  entitled ;  the  mortification 
of  seeing  some  other  sovereign  more  high¬ 
ly  honored  or  favored  than  him  of  France. 
These,  .and  such  as  these,  were  the  griev¬ 
ances  which  roused  the  French  people ;  of 
a  resistance  offered  to  the  Pojk*  by  the 
French  Church  ,as  such,  of  a  defense  of 
those  truths  which  lay  at  the  root  of  her 
existence,  we  hear  almost  nothing.  The 
('hurch  was  in  France,  hut  not  of  France. 
It  had  not  Inam  formed  by  steatly  .and  le¬ 
gitimate  grow'th  ont  of  the  body  of  the 
people,  ami  it  was  no  true  reflection  of  the 
national  character, 

III  very  early  times,  when  the  nation 
was  as  yi*t  unborn  ;  when  new  hordes  of 
barbarous  inwaders  were  incess.antly  sweeji- 
ing  over  the  country ;  when  goveniment 
had  no  existence,  and  manners  and  lan¬ 
guage  did  not  continue  the  same  for  a 
month  together — the  clergy  were  the  only 
fixed  nucleus  of  society  ;  ami  that  clergy 
w.as  m*cessarily  foreign,  almost  exclusively 
Italian,  and  resting  upon  Italy  for  their 
supp<»rt.  Hence  their  intercourse  with 
the  Koman  (’hurch,  which,  before  the 
barbarous  invasion,  had  been  infrequent, 
often  cold,  and  sometimes  hostile,  now  be¬ 
came  both  friendly  .and  close.  In  such  a 
st.ate  of  society,  or  rather  in  a  country 
such  .as  this,  where  society  did  not  exist,  it 
seemed  impossible  for  the  clergy  to  adajit 
themselv'es  to  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of 
the  ever-shifting  myriads  whom  they  were 
laboring  to  Christianize.  Their  work  was 
with  individuals,  rather  than  with  a  nation. 
It  was  well  if  they  could  maintain  their 
footing  amid  the  avaves ;  and  when  more 
settled  times  came,  their  work  also  would 
become  inore  settled  and  more  hopeful. 
Hence  they  were  more  and  more  thrown 
inward  ujion  themselves.  Their  habits 
of  mind  belonged  to  the  country  from 
which  thev  drew'  their  origin,  not  to  that 
in  which  tliey  w'ere  dwelling.  And  when 
at  hist  the  ti-ibes  which  had  overrun  the 
country  coiilesced  into  something  like  a 
nation,  with  a  national  character,  .and  n.a- 
tional  will,  the  Church  had  already  crys- 
t.allized  into  a  Latin  communion.  The 
hierarchy  was  Latin  in  spirit,  though  not 
invariably  bv  birth — its  institutions  were 
L.atin — ifs  thoughts  were  L.atin — its  lan¬ 
guage,  both  of  literature  and  worship, 
was  Latin,  A  Church  h.ad  been  traus- 
)>lante<i  into  a  n.ation,  not  a  nation  trans¬ 
figured  into  a  Church.  And  as  it  began, 
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so  in  A'ery  great  me.asnre  it  has  ever  since 
remained.  'Fhe  share  which  it  had  in  tjie 
reorganization  of  Charlemagne  did  no¬ 
thing  to  .alter  its  chanicter  in  this  respe.-t: 
it  continued  nearly  the  same  throughout 
the  contests  of  the  succeeding  ctmturies ; 
and  the  Church  of  France  has  never  yet 
been  truly  French. 

And  as  it  h.as  not  been  itself  an  embodi¬ 
ment  of  the  national  life,  it  has  failed  to 
represent  some  of  the  deepest  and  most 
chanicteristic  nation.al  feelings  and  im¬ 
pulses.  At  .any  |K*riod  when  the  life  of 
the  nation  was  deeply  stirred,  this  want 
of  si'inpathy  Ix'came  very  manifest.  A 
part  of  the  n.ational  mind  w.as  seen  to 
possess  but  a  doubtful  home  in  the  Church, 
and  sometimes  was  driven  to  seek  one 
elsewhere.  And  while  this  is  apjiarent 
in  the  earlier  history  of  the  French 
Church,  it  is  naturally  much  more  so 
since  the  piTical  of  the  Kefonnation. 
Among  the  hidden  things  which  that  great 
dawn  revealed,  ami  among  the  hidden 
powers  which  it  woke  into  .actinty,  one 
of  the  most  conspicuous  and  most  import¬ 
ant  w'as  the  sense  of  distinct  national  life. 
A  revelation  was  then  m.ade  to  Christen¬ 
dom  which  W’as  far  from  being  unfelt, 
even  in  those  countries  w'here  the  reli¬ 
gious  teaching  of  the  Keformers  was  re¬ 
jected.  Each  people  began  to  be  more 
conscious  than  before  of  its  own  charac¬ 
teristic  |x*culiarities,  which  constituted 
both  its  strength  and  its  we.akness ;  ami 
thoughts  and  aspirations  w’hich  at  .any 
earlier  period  would  have  lain  ilomiant  in 
the  individu.al  bre.ast,  and  have  had  but  a 
slight  influence  upon  the  character,  be¬ 
came  now  the  moving  jirincijiles  of  exter¬ 
nal  life.  The  Church  as  it  then  stood 
could  ofller  no  resting  -  place  to  these 
thoughts  and  aspirations ;  and  this  must 
never  be  forgotten  among  the  other 
causes  w’hich  jiroduced  the  (lem.and  for  re- 
fonnation.  That  demand  was  strong  and 
imperious,  in  jiroportion  not  only  to  the 
depth  of  conviction  and  earnestness  of 
purjiose  of  those  w’ho  made  it,  but  also  to 
the  strength  of  the  hold  which  the  Na¬ 
tional  (’hurch  had  gained  upon  the  minds 
of  the  peojile.  Hem*e  in  England  the  re¬ 
formation  of  the  N.ational  Church,  though 
begun  by  .an  arbitrary  sovereign,  was  in 
the  end  accomplished  by  a  sustained  ex¬ 
ertion  of  the  national  will.  In  France, 
where  the  ecclesiastical  establishment  was 
less  identified  w’ith  the  peojile,  and  where 
men,  in  consequence,  felt  themselves  less 
24 
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j»t*rs<)njUly  intorested  in  it,  tlie  stirriiif;  of 
tlio  luitional  life  took  a  direction  which 
onlv  j)artially  touched  the  Church.  Its 
main  force  was  sjient  elsewhere ;  and 
when  it  took  a  relii;ious  form,  the  result 
was  rather  a  demand  for  the  free«lom  of 
individual  worshi)),  than  for  a  reformation 
of  the  National  Church.  Until  1685  a 
larjje  measure  of  religious  free<lom  w:is 
conceiled  to  the  Hujruenots,  but  no  cliange 
took  place  in  the  establishment;  and  after 
the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  the 
non-conforming  Protestants  were  no  long¬ 
er  allowisl  to  exist  in  the  country,  lint 
meanwhile  a  contest  was  raging  within 
the  established  communion  —  a  contest 
W'aged  by  violence  on  the  one  side,  and 
j»assive  endurance  and  heroic  courage  on 
tlie  other.  .Tansenius  had  ]>ublished  his 
Augustinus,  and  had  lately  lK*en  gathered 
to  his  fathers.  It  was  the  age  of  Pascal 
and  the  Aniauld  family,  of  Fenidon  and 
Matlame  (iuyon.  Those  heroic  Christian 
W'onien,  the  Mere  Angelitjue,  and  her  sis¬ 
ter,  and  her  niece,  had  inaile  their  Abbey 
of  Pt»rt  Royal  the  light  of  Europe.  Chris¬ 
tendom  was  tilled  with  the  fame  of  its 
learning  and  its  piety.  If  it  had  lK*en  al- 
lowe<l  to  remain,  and  its  influence  still  to 
1h*  exerted  directly  u]H>n  the  people,  who 
can  tell  what  miglit  have  lieen  tlie  result  ? 
If  the  spirit  of  Port  Royal  had  In'en  al- 
loweil  to  spread,  and  had  become  the  rul¬ 
ing  spirit  of  the  hierarchy,  the  French 
Churcli  might  at  last  have  become  French 
indeed,  and,  in  liecoming  n.ational,  might 
have  become  a  true  and  faithful  witness  of 
(iod  to  the  nation.  But  it  was  not  to  be. 
By  a  sure  instinct,  the  Jesuits  jierceived 
that  between  them  and  the  Port  Royalists 
there  must  be  war  to  the  death.  The  two 
]»rinciples  which  animated  them  were  as 
contrary  to  one  another  as  light  and  dark¬ 
ness  ;  and  the  executive  power  of  the  na¬ 
tion  W!W  wielded  by  the  most  anti-natioiml 
of  sects,  to  crush  out  the  living  siiirit 
which  had  liegun  to  show  itself  in  such  a 
glorious  form.  Port  Royal  was  destroy¬ 
ed,  and  its  holy  inhabitants  disjiersed. 
We  may  blame  Madame  de  Maintenon, 
we  may  blame  Csinlinal  Noailles,  we  may 
blame  Louis  XIV.  ;  and  certainlv  that 
cruel  jiersecution  is  a  most  foul  aiui  hide¬ 
ous  blot  upon  the  memory  of  them  all — a 
Idot  which  not  all  the  tears  and  remorse 
of  the  amiable  but  miserably  feeble  Cardi¬ 
nal  can  wijie  from  the  remembrance  of 
his  name.  But,  whatever  may  be  our 
feelings  toward  the  |)eri)etrators  of  the 
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evil  deed,  we  can  not  fail  to  perceive  that 
the  suppression  of  Port  Royal  resulted 
necessarily  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
Church  of  France.  It  was  im)>ossiblc 
that  the  latter  should  exist  ns  it  ha<l  hith¬ 
erto  existed,  if  it  did  not  destroy  the 
former,  or  mold  it  into  its  own  likeness ; 
the  stronger  of  the  two  must  needs  seize 
the  opportunity,  while  it  remained,  of 
crushing  its  opponent.  Great  and  glori¬ 
ous  was  the  history,  and  still  more  glorious 
Mas  the  end,  of  Port  Royal;  and  great,  no 
doubt,  was  its  influence  upon  the  French 
peojde;  but  the  Church  of  France  remain¬ 
ed  unchanged.  She  did  all  that  earthly 
might  could  accomplish  to  extinguish  the 
light  M  hich  Wits  in  her. .  She  cut  ofl’,  as  a 
diseased  lindi,  the  one  sound  jtortion  of  her 
body  mIucIi  Mas  giving  health  to  the  rest. 
Ami  by  her  om  ii  grievous  fault  it  has  come 
to  pass  that  deep  and  earnest  minds  have 
been  repelled  not  merely  from  herself,  but 
from  Christianity  altogether ;  that  they 
h.ave  connected  faith  in  the  Son  of  God, 
.sometimes  M'ith  a  iloubtful  honesty,  some¬ 
times  M'ith  a  shalloM’  intellect ;  and,  in  their 
flight  from  sectarian  bigotry,  liave  lK*en  led 
on  to  deny  the  very  existence  of  a  C'hurch 
of  (iod  on  earth. 

The  Huguenots  Mere  banished  at  the 
revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  in  1085  ; 
Port  Royal  M  as  finally  suj»j)ressed  in  1 709  ; 
and  the  French  Church  entered  in  ai)par- 
ent  triumph  upon  the  barren  M  ilderness  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  That  dreary  m  aste 
— in  M  hich  Christendom  seemed  determin¬ 
ed  to  forget  that  there  is  a  God,  or  any 
resurrection,  or  angel,  or  sjtiiit,  and,  exei  fit 
for  the  voice  of  John  Wesley,  had,  in  this 
country  at  least,  nearly  succeeded  in  doiiiLT 
so— Mils  her  jirepanition  for  the  terribU- 
convulsion  M'ith  M'hich  the  century  closed. 
And  then  Mils  exhibited  that  speetiiele 
M  ithout  jiarallel  in  the  history  of  the  m  orld 
— thiit  sjiectacle  M  hich  proved  hoM’  dciid- 
ly  hiid  lu'cn  the  sujierficial  iittiieks  of  Vol¬ 
taire  iind  his  folloM'crs  umm  ii  faith  as  su- 
jierflcial  as  themselves.  The  M'itnesses  for 
the  living  God  boM  cd  doM  ii  and  M  orship- 
ed  the  bt'iist.  Christian  bishops  came  foi- 
M'ard  to  procliiim  that  their  preaching  hiid 
been  hypoerisv,  their  sacraments  a  decej>- 
tion,  their  religion  a  lie.  The  Church  of 
France  committed  suicide  in  the  face  of  the 
nation.  Having  turned  the  Christian  (b.s- 
|K*1  into  a  system  of  ceremonies  and  dog¬ 
mas,  she  noM',  m  ithout  a  blush,  thrcM'  those 
ceremonies  and  dogmas  aside,  and  preach¬ 
ed  for  her  Gospel  M'hat  she  said  in  her 
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Iieart,  Thero  is  no  (iod.  And  the  nation, 
which  had  listened  coldly  to  her  fonner 
message,  was  now  only  too  willint;  to 
take  her  at  her  word.  The  Church,  which 
had  no  longer  a  inessafre  to  deliver, 
sank  into  nothinueness.  In  corners  out 
of  sijrht  there  linijered  still  the  ancient 
faith  that  man  is  nobler  than  the  lK*asts 
that  perish,  .and  partakes  of  the  imas;e  of 
Him  who  made  him  ;  but  the  erv  of  the  na- ! 
tion  in  the  throes  of  its  dissolution  only  ! 
echoed  that  of  the  C'hurch,  There  is  no 
(iod.  Since  then,  where  has  been  the 
French  (’hurch  ?  where  has  been  the 
French  nation  ?  Church  oriranization  was 
indeed  restored  by  the  first  Napoleon — 
bishops  and  clerjry  again  ajtpeared,  and 
the  Christian  religion  was  again  jirofessed 
by  the  St.ate ;  but  in  no  true  sense  can 
Napoleon  be  said  to  have  restored  the  Na¬ 
tional  Church.  To  do  this  lies  beyond  the 
lower  of  emjierors  or  legislative  councils, 
t  can  come  only  from  tlie  deep  longings 
f»f  the  heart  of  the  nation,  recognizing  the 
message  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  find¬ 
ing  their  satisfaction  therein.  These  long¬ 
ings  and  aspirations  were  not  then  awake. 
This  recognition  liad  not  then  taken  place. 
The  Church  of  Najioleon  might  show  seem¬ 
ing  signs  of  life — just  as  a  dead  body  may 
by  galv.anism  l>e  made  to  move  its  limbs 
— but  there  was  no  life  in  it.  It  was  a 
patch  placed  upon  the  sores  f>f  the  nation, 
which  could  scarcely  hide,  and  was  utterly 
powerless  to  heal,  the  wound.  AVith  the 
retuniing  monarchy  of  Louis  XVIII.  came 
still  greater  respect  for  the  Church.  Hut 
what  was  that  monarchy  itself?  AVhere 
was  the  French  nation  f  Frenchmen 
there  were,  but  where  was  the  bond  which 
constituted  them  a  nation  ?  The  living 
soul  which  had  animated  their  fathers,  and, 
spite  of  all  their  differences,  had  made  and 
ke])t  them  one  by  virttie  of  its  own  unity, 
was  gone.  Political  institutions  had  been 
artificially  revived,  but  the  organized  Ixidy 
was  no  longer  living.  The  nati<tn  as  well 
as  the  Church  had  been  buried  out  of  sight. 
The  occujiant  of  the  ph.antom  throne  might 
stretch  out  his  hands  to  embr.ace  the  ))han- 
t(»in  CMiurch,  but  a  union  of  phantoms  can 
not  satisfy  the  cravings  of  the  heart  of  man. 
A  resurrectifm  from  the  dead  was  needed, 
if  a  French  nation  and  a  French  Church 
were  again  to  be  seen  in  the  world. 

And  .all  this  was  the  direct  result  of 
causes  which  had  assumed  a  definite  shaite 
at  least  its  early  as  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 
Pnder  him  the  Church  had  practically  re¬ 


nounced  all  claim  to  be  called  national  or 
truly  catholic.  She  worshi|K>d  the  word 
Catholic  more  loudly  than  ever,  but  all 
true  catholicity  was  gone.  Alien  in  spirit 
from  the  people,  and  narrow  in  her  foui  - 
dations,  her  fall  was  only  a  question  of 
time  ;  and  from  that  fall  she  has  never  yet 
risen.  The  number  of  hearty  memlK'rs  of 
the  Established  Church  is  at  this  moment 
extremely  small.  AVith  the  exception  of 
the  Protestants,  whose  number,  ascompa!- 
ed  with  that  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  is 
very  inconsiderable,  and  Avho  are  them¬ 
selves  divided  into  several  different  sects, 
the  rest  (tf  the  community  may  1k'  distin¬ 
guished  under  four  different  classes  :  First, 
avowed  unbelievers.  These  include  a  most 
formidable  proportion  of  the  talent  and  in¬ 
tellectual  power  of  the  country,  as  well  as 
the  uneducated  masses.  Secondly,  th.ose 
who,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  may  be 
called  Political  Churchmen  —  men  m  Iio, 
without  any  distinct  recognition  of  Catho¬ 
lic  teaching,  still  less  with  any  tinn  belief 
of  its  truth,  yet  call  themselves  Churchmen, 
and  uphold  the  Church  from  fear  of  a  rev¬ 
olution.  They  hope,  by  me.ans  of  its  prom¬ 
ises  and  thre.ats,  and  it  eternal  sanctions,  to 
curb  the  restlessness  of  the  lower  orders. 
They  look  tipon  the  influence  of  the  Church 
as  upon  that  of  the  gendarme,  diffi*ring  only 
in  the  fact  that  her  eyes  are  in  every  j)lace. 
Thirdly,  a  smaller  number,  who  are  sim¬ 
ply  sujrerstitious.  They  have  a  tlim  and 
vague  terror  of  the  world  imseen,  and  of 
the  Church  as  rvielding  the  jmwers  there¬ 
of  ;  but  of  hearty  .and  intelligent  faith  in 
her  teaching,  or  affection  for  herself,  they 
have  none.  Lastly  there  are  a  few,  almost 
lost  in  the  crowd,  who,  with  eaniest  but 
saddened  hearts,  hoping  against  hope,  are 
struggling  Avith  every  kind  of  difficulty, 
and  amid  all  discouragement,  to  bring 
their  fellow-countrymen  back  to  (io<l. 
From  this  last  number  must  arise  every 
ho]»e  for  the  future  of  the  French  ('hurch. 
Some  of  them  are  distinguished  by  their 
talents,  some  by  their  piety,  some  by  both; 
and,  in  a  disorg.anized  st.ate  of  society,  such 
men  as  these  m.ay  form  a  nucleus  from 
which  a  new  life  may  diffuse  itself.  Some 
of  their  le.aders  have  indeed  begun  to  labor 
for  the  regeneration  of  society  with  a  ze.al 
.and  .activity  which  .are  cheering  to  notice. 
They  address  themselves  to  the  rich  and 
cduc.ated  by  their  writings,  to  the  poor 
and  ignorant  by  their  sennons,  and  they 
have  lately  begun  to  clothe  their  thoughts 
in  the  form  of  jdiilosojthy.  Such  a  move- 
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merit,  thonjrh  in  itself  inconsiderable,  and 
in  some  resjrects,  it  may  lie,  defective,  and 
even  erroneous,  may  yet  be  gbadly  receivwl 
as  a  jdedpe  that  there  is  still  life  in  the 
French  |HH)i)le.  If  such  men  are  able  to 
awake  in  the  people  of  France  a  con¬ 
sciousness  of  their  higher  needs ;  if  they 
succeed  in  persuading  the  more  educatHl 
portion  of  society  tliat  a  denial  of  the 
Christian  revelation  is  not  a  necessary  ac¬ 
companiment  of  talent ;  if  they  can  show 
to  those  who  fancy  themselves  to  Ire  seek¬ 
ing  after  wisdom,  th.at  the  jtroblems  of 
philosophy  are  not  darkened  but  illumined 
by  the  Cospel,  and  to  those  who  recjuire  a 
sign,  that  there  is  rest  unto  their  souls  in 
the  word  of  God,  they  will  have  sown  a 
see<l,  or  rather  proved  themselves  to  be 
the  seed,  of  a  living  oi’ganism  which  may 
ramify  through  the  whole  country,  restore 
to  the  French  people  their  lost  unity  as  a 
nation,  and  Ire  the  germ  of  a  Church  in 
the  best  sense  X.ational.  For  this  work 
they  have  at  least  one  essential  (jualifica- 
tion — they  Irelieve  in  their  mission.  As 
ministers  of  the  Church,  they  Irelieve  that 
they  have  a  message  to  deliver,  and  they 
are  determined  honestly  t<r  deliver  it. 
Tliey  believe  that  in  that  message  lies  their 
strength.  It,  not  they,  must  change  the 
fju-e  of  society,  if  it  is  to  Ire  change<l  iit  all. 

One  of  them,  whose  name  is  perhaps 
the  Irest  known  in  Engl.and,  is  the  Abbe 
Hautain.  He  is  a  Professor  at  the  Sor- 
Inmne,  and  in  pulpit  ehrquence  hiis  hardlv 
a  riviU  in  France.  Ilis  sermons  never  fail 
to  attract  crowds  of  attentive  listeners.  To 
Ik;  a  fluent  talker  is  not  diflicult,  but  t(r  be 
an  orator  a  m.an  must  have  something  no¬ 
ble  to  say,  and  must  be  .able  to  s:iy  it  nobly; 
and  M.  BautJiin  is  an  orator.  No  one  can 
rea(l  even  his  little  work  on  the  Art  of 
Extempore  Speaking,  which  has  Ireen 
translated  into  English,  without  perceiv¬ 
ing  that  he  is  a  man  of  remarkable  jKrwers. 
I  low  different  from  the  easy  self-confidence 
of  8<rme  of  our  ptrpular  prea<-her8  are  such 
words  as  these:  “  Woe  to  him  who  expe¬ 
riences  no  fear  before  sjieaking  in  public. 
It  shows  him  to  be  uncon.scious  of  the  im- 
jiortance  of  the  function  which  he  is  alxmt 
to  discharge,  that  he  does  not  understand 
what  truth  is,  whose  apostle  he  himself 
should  lie,  or  that  he  little  c.ares,  and  is  not 
animated  by  that  sacred  fire  which  <‘omes 
down  from  he.aven  to  bum  in  the  soul.” 
“  In  the  pulpit  one  feels  the  full  weight  of 
responsibility  before  God.  All  men  who 
have  had  experience  in  public  sjteaking, 
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and  who  have  ever  themselves  been  elo¬ 
quent,  know  how  much  they  have  owed 
to  the  inspiration  of  the  moment,  and  to 
that  mysterious  poAver  who  gives  it.  It  is 
precisely  because  a  man  may  have  some¬ 
times  received  this  efficacy  from  above, 
rendering  him  siqierior  to  himself,  that  he 
dreads  being  reduced  to  his  own  strength 
in  that  criticiil  situation,  and  so  to  prove 
lieneath  the  task  Avhich  he  has  to  .accom¬ 
plish.”  One  who  can  heartily  utter  Avords 
like  these  has  a  mission  which  is  not  likely 
to  lie  neglected.  In  this  self-despair,  joined 
with  confidence  in  a  Power  alnive  one's 
self,  lies  the  genuine  strength  of  manhoo<l. 

Another  great  name  is  that  of  the  Abb6 
Gabriel,  the  author  of  the  Vrinc.ipee  Gh\^ 
raux  d'ltne  Tliiodicie  Pratiqne.  He  is 
deeply  conscious  th.at  the  French  C'hurch 
has  fallen  short  of  her  mission  In'cause  she 
has  kept  herself  aloof,  .and  refused  to  sym- 
pjithize  with  the  instincts  of  the  peojile. 
They  have  striven  after  intellectual  |K)Aver, 
and  she  has  not  made  them  feel  how  intel- 
lectu.al  power  maybe  ennobled  and  sancti- 
fie<I.  They  have  crieii  out  for  liberty, 
equality,  and  fraternity,  .and  she  has  not 
taught  them  the  truth  of  Avhich  those  no¬ 
tions  are  the  burlmpie,  and  in  Avhich  they 
find  their  correction.  Some  of  them  have 
been  fascinated  by  ))hiloso|)hy,  and  have 
sought  eagerly  after  the  hid  treasure  which 
they  feel  to  be  shadowed  forth  by  this  vi¬ 
sible  world,  and  to  belong  to  the  Avorld 
unseen,  .and  she  has  been  suspicious  of 
their  efforts,  and  forgotten  that  she  had 
poAver  and  commandment  to  make  kqown 
to  them  the  Avisdom  of  God.  To  correct 
these  things,  and  to  make  men  feel  that 
Ghristi.an  truth  is  no  shallow  su|>erstition, 
but  is  deeper  than  the  detqiest  reach  of 
human  thought ;  to  m.ake  them  perceive 
that  divine  revelation  is  not  a  check  ujkaii 
scientific  inquiry,  but  is  its  greatest  incen¬ 
tive;  that  theology  is  the  mistress  of  .all 
s«dence8  only  because  she  is  the  mother  of 
all,  iKH-ause  “  she  comjtrchends  the  age, 
though  the  .age  can  never  comprehend 
her”  —  to  do  this  is  the  work  to  Avhich 
the  noblest  spirits  in  France  are  .aildressing 
themselves  ;  .and  the  p:>rt  of  it  to  Avhich 
M.  G.abriel  feels  himself  esjK?cially  called,  is 
to  reconcile  men’s  thoughts  upon  religion 
and  philosojthy,  and  to  shoAV  Iioaa',  in  their 
different  sphere,  these  two  oj»|K)site8  are 
essentially  at  one.  In  the  work  just 
named  he  endeavors  to  give  an  imjK'tus 
to  both,  to  rouse  in  men’s  minds  the 
desire  to  knoAV  God,  and  also  the  de- 
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sire  to  seek  after  wisdom,  in  order  that 
he  may  lead  them  to  see  that  (iod  and 
wisdom  are  one,  and  that  “  he  is  not  far 
tVofu  every  one  of  them.”  Far  from  l)einj? 
jealous  of  jdiilosophy,  lie  would  encourage 
it  to  the  utmost,  knowing  that  it  is  in¬ 
tended  by  Him  from  whom  all  gocai  things 
do  come,  to  be  the  handmaid  of  true  re¬ 
ligion,  and  that  the  skepticism  which  de¬ 
stroys  the  one  is  eipially  fatal  to  the  other. 
To  .answer  the  question.  What  is  truth  ? 
asked,  as  it  is,  sometimes  in  despair,  some¬ 
times  in  scorn,  sometimes  in  siwlness,  is 
M.  (iabriel’s  high  ambition.  Victor  Cou¬ 
sin  tried  to  do  it,  but  it  ended  in  ilisai)- 
jiointment.  Auguste  Comte  tried  to  do 
It,  but  the  positive  jdiilosophy  has  not 
prov'ed  to  lx*  a  gosjxd  to  the  world.  M. 
Gabriel  tries  to  do  it,  but  his  method  is 
dittlT(>nt  from  both  the  former.  He  calls 
it  a  Tkeodicie  Pratique.  To  construct  a 
Thcodicee  —  to  justify  the  ways  of  God 
to  man  —  how  often  has  this  been  tried  ; 
what  windy  and  fanciful  sjH*culations  have 
resulted  from  the  .attemjit ;  what  dreary, 
unsubstantial  eommonjilaces  have  been 
|*ut  forth  with  this  object !  All  the  wild¬ 
est  vagaries  of  the  blind  leading  the  blind 
have  lH*en  mixed  uji  with  it.  Over  and 
over  again  h.ave  men’s  conceptions  of  the 
ways  of  G<m1  jiroved  to  be  but  shadows 
cast  by  their  own  unrighteousness  and 
cajirice.  M.  Gabriel  has  one  safeguard, 
which  is  by  no  means  jieculiarly  his  own, 
but  to  which  he  clings  with  a  jmre  inten¬ 
tion.  He  dm‘8  not  attemjit  to  evolve  the 
idea  of  God  out  of  his  own  conscious¬ 
ness,  because  he  believes  that  God  has  re¬ 
vealed  himself  in  the  jierson  of  his  Son. 
He  a<-cej»t8  the  statement  that  the  mys¬ 
tery  hid  from  the  foundation  of  the  Avorld 
has  lx*en  revealed  in  Christ.  The  incar¬ 
nation,  earthly  life  and  death  of  the  Son 
of  (bsl,  furnish  the  key  by  which  the 
riildle  of  the  universe  is  to  be  unlocked. 
Hut  if  that  key  is  to  lie  used,  if  that  rid¬ 
dle  of  life  is  to  be  actually  exjiounded  to 
living,  suftering  men,  it  must  Ik*  by  a 
Theoilicee  ’‘'•pratique."  IVIen  must  learn 
to  know  the  truth  by  obediently  giving 
themselves  uji  to  Him  who  ia  the  truth. 
With  this  safe  conduct,  M.  Gabriel  en¬ 
deavors  to  climb  the  dizziest  hights  of 
metajihysics — not  indeed  fancying  that  he 
has  any  infallible  security  against  mist.akes, 
but  in  the  sure  confidence  that  if  he  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  fall,  there  is  One  who  will  raise 
him  ujt.  He  can  dare  to  dwell  on  doubts, 
for  he  believes  that  He  who  made  the  dark¬ 


ness  as  well  as  the  light  reveids  himself  in 
the  jierjdexities  of  the  human  sjiirit,  and 
will  make  all  clear  at  last. 

In  jdiilosophy  he  is  not  ashamed  to  con¬ 
fess  that  he  owes  a  deeji  debt  to  Hegel, 
and  he  takes  for  the  basis  of  his  system 
the  Hegelian  jirincijde  of  the  “  Identity  of 
Contraries.”  Hut  what  a  different  form 
d(xs  this  jirinciple  assume  in  his  hands ! 
Hegel’s  great  proclamation  was,  that  “Be¬ 
ing  and  Non-Being  are  the  same.”  He 
chases  the  objects  of  his  consciousness 
into  a  region  of  such  thin  abstrai^tion,  that 
he  c.an  discover  no  difference  between 
them,  for  they  have  both  vanished,  and 
then  he  exultingly  jironounees  them  iden¬ 
tical.  Being  in  the  .abstract,  aj>art  from 
any  one  being,  is  nothing.  Of  course  it 
ia.  In  absolute  unconditional  light,  light 
without  color  or  shadow,  our  eyes  would 
be  of  no  use  to  us  —  there  would  be  com- 
jdete  obscurity.  Tlierefore,  absedute  light 
IS  the  same  as  absolute  darkness.  If  this 
is  philosojihy,  we  can  not  wonder  at  Hi- 
gei’s  statement,  so  often  quoted  against 
him,  that  jdiilosojdiy  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  interests  of  mankind.  It  would 
Ik*  hard  indeed  for  mankind  to  find  nour¬ 
ishment  in  such  vajior  as  this.  Taking 
his  understanding  —  “  the  faculty  judging 
according  to  sense”  —  for  a  guide,  Hegel 
has  followed  it  to  the  utmost  bounds  of 
its  dominion ;  and  when  he  tries  to  liKik 
across  the  frontier,  all  is  monotonous,  va 
cant  “  identity,”  for  the  understanding 
“  can  not  discern  ”  the  things  which  lie 
beyond.  But  is  there  any  thing  in  man 
which  does  not  “judge  according  to 
sense”?  Can  the  sjiirit  of  a  man  Avhich 
is  in  him  “discern  sjiiritual  things”  in  all 
their  distinctness  and  in  all  their  unity  ? 
31.  Gabriel  thinks  it  can.  Well  mav  he 
call  himself  a  free  discijde  of  Hegel,  i^’rec 
indeed :  so  free,  that  we  question  whether 
the  scvcalled  master  would  acknowledge 
the  relationshij).  By  virtue  of  this  free¬ 
dom,  his  Thcodicee  is  '■'■pratique."  By 
virtue  of  this  freeilom,  he  can  liojie  to 
[ireai'h  a  gosjH*!.  By  virtue  of  this  free¬ 
dom,  he  can  burst  the  bonds  of  others. 

That  “sjiirit  and  matter  form  no  true 
dualism,”  is  a  truth  jiroclaimed  to  faith 
by  the  incarnation  and  resurrection ;  but 
it  receive<I  a  very  tardy  recognition  from 
jihilosojdiy.  31.  Gabriel  takes  this  truth, 
and  traces  it  through  the  universe.  Things 
unswn  and  things  seen  —  Faith  and  Rea¬ 
son — Church  and  State — are  ojijiosite,  in¬ 
deed,  but  never  can  be  contradictory  to 
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one  another.  They  are  the  opjtosite  poles 
of  God’s  revehition  of  himself.  >Ve  see  now 
one,  now  the  other,  according  to  oiir  own 
varying  position  ;  t»ut  there  neitlier  is  nor 
can  be  any  contradiction  between  them. 
They  .are  the  facts  u]»on  which  this  visible 
world  is  bnilt.  Their  identity  is  as  true 
jis  that  of  Divine  Love  .and  Divine  Wrath, 
Divine  Justice  and  Divine  Iledemption. 
TIu*  highest  .and  most  significant  insLance 
of  this  i<lentity  is  man.  ^lan  is  a  micro¬ 
cosm,  the  meeting-point  of  the  two  worlds, 
the  identity  of  both.  To  which  of  the 
two  does  lie  projierly  belong?  Is  he  a 
spirit  ?  Is  he  a  ImkIv  ?  Is  lie  natural  ? 
Is  lie  sujieniatural  ?  lie  seems  to  be 
both:  now  one,  now  the  other.  He  is 
neither :  not  a  sjiirit  .as  God  is  spirit,  not 
a  bo<ly  as  the  cre.atures  around  him.  lie 
is  spirit-body,  supernatural -natural,  un- 
seen-seen.  Corresponding  to  this  posi¬ 
tion  of  man  in  the  universe  is  the  intellec¬ 
tual  conception  of  the  indefinite.  The  in¬ 
definite  is  not  infinite — it  has  a  limit ;  but 
the  limit  is  perpetually  receding  ;  follow  it 
on  and  on,  and  you  will  never  reach  it — it 
is  always  just  out  of  sight.  And  so  in  the 
world,  not  of  conception  but  of  existence, 
man  is  intvssantly  beating  against  the  bars  of 
his  cage,  always  straining  after  something 
just  beyond  his  reach  ;  and  when  he  has 
re:K‘hed  it,  straining  further  still.  The  poet 
pursues  his  ideiil  truth  iiiid  loveliness,  the 
artist  his  ideal  beauty,  the  jihilosopher  his 
ideal  wisdom.  Is  there  no  ideal  of  man  f 
no  eternal  righteousness,  truth,  and  lovi' — 
“  not  our  higher  self,  Imt  a  higher  than 
we” — which  haunts  us  all,  the  worst  of  us 
.as  much  as  the  best,  the  ignorant  no  less 
than  the  scholar  V  Is  there  not  a  heaven¬ 
ward  attraction  which  is  ever  tending  to 
draw  us  upward,  an  original  righteousness 
to  which  Ave  can  yield  if  we  will,  and  l>e 
delivered  from  our  original  sin  ?  The 
sense  of  want  in  man  is  heavenly  in  its  ori¬ 
gin — it  is  intended  to  lead  him  to  God  for 
its  satisfaction.  The  upward  c.all  is,  in- 
♦UhmI,  God's  own  voice  in  the  sotil  drawing 
man  to  himself.  Ami  he  never  ce.ases  to 
speak.  “  In  goodness,  in  truth,  in  beauty, 
in  every  thing  where  there  is  the  shadow 
of  any  limit  whatever,  there  is  not  the  al>- 
solute  perfection  which  man  desires.” 
“  This  idea  of  infinite  perfection,  toward 
which  m:m  aspires  with  .all  the  powers  of 
his  being,  is  the  voice,  the  very  Avord  of 
God  Avathiu  him,  the  attraction  of  his  love 
ujx>n  our  soul,  the  impress  of  his  thought 
nj»on  our  intellect,  the  living  breath  of  his  ‘ 


Sj>irituj)ou  our  spirit;  in  a  Avord,  it  is  him¬ 
self  present  within  us,  (piickening  us  with 
his  life.” 

But  free-will  remains  untouched. 

“  Man  i.s  not  the  less  free  to  obey  this  persua¬ 
sive  and  delightful  voice  of  God  which  calls  him 
to  infinite  perfection,  or  to  close  the  ears  of  his 
soul,  and  listen  only  to  the  world.  He  remains 
none  the  less  free  to  follow  this  attraction  of  di¬ 
vine  love,  A\  hich  solicits  without  compulsion,  or 
to  prefer  the  love  of  himself,  the  attraction  of  his 
own  pride  and  of  his  carnal  mind.  Hut,  what¬ 
ever  be  the  voice  which  in  his  freedom  he  choos¬ 
es  to  oi)ey,  the  idea  of  perfection  remains  none 
the  less  fixed  in  the  deepest  roots  of  his  being. 
For  even  in  his  Avorst  wanderings  it  is  still  in¬ 
finity  that  he  is  seeking  where  it  is  not  to  be 
found — an  infinity  of  sensuality  and  of  pride — an 
infinity  of  earthly  and  material  happiness ;  so 
that  each  one  of  liis  disappointments  is  an  ad¬ 
ditional  voice  of  nature  and  the  finite  world, 
crying  to  him,  I  am  not  what  thou  seekest ;  re¬ 
turn  to  God,  for  thou  canst  never  find  thy  rest 
but  in  the  Infinite,  and  he  alone  evin  satisfy 
thee;  if  love  can  not  teach  thee  thy  true  way 
to  life,  learn  it  then  by  the  misery  of  thy  falls.” 

And  so  human  life  Avould  seem  ti>  l)e  an 
education!  But  Avho  is  the  educatetr? 
IloAV  do  Ave  know  that  he  exists?  All 
this  ])oints  to  God.  This  eager  straining 
after  perfection,  this  “ amour  de  tinfini,^' 
is  the  re.al  )»ro(»f  of  his  existence.  It  can 
not  Ik*  intellectually  jtroved,  for  it  is  alKtve 
the  sphere  of  the  intellect ;  but  the  light 
that  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into 
the  Avorld  reveals  it. 

“  Wc  can  not  demonstrate  God  ;  it  is  God  who 
demonstrates  every  thing  within  u.s,  and  without 
us,  by  the  sense  of  perfection  which  he  has  given 
us.  This  is  his  word  shining  in  our  .souls,  and 
giving  us  the  consciousness  both  of  ourselves  and 
of  the  world,  and  also  of  God,  in  whom  we  live, 
and  move,  and  have  our  being.”  “  The  percep¬ 
tions  of  our  spiritual  .sense  can  no  more  be  prov¬ 
ed  true  than  those  of  our  bodily  sense.  The 
former,  like  the  latter,  are  incapable  of  demon¬ 
stration  ;  they  make  themselves  felt  by  love — 
the  love  of  visible  things  giving  us  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  their  reality,  by  their  substance 
akin  to  our  own,  as  the  love  of  God,  and  of 
things  invisible,  gives  us  the  consciousness  of 
their  reality,  by  their  actual  life  w  ithin  us.” 

The  same  love  Avhich  teaches  us  that  G(kI 
is,  impels  us  to  aj»proach  him.  It  produces 
a  constant  discontent,  not  Avith  our  jtres- 
ent  posses.sions  or  our  present  h,a])]iiness, 
but  Avith  our  jiresent  self,  and  Avifh  the 
Avords  and  actions  by  Avhich  that  ])re8ent 
self  is  emViodied  and  manifested  to  the  ex- 
‘  temal  Avorld.  As  the  constant  antagonistic 
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j>l:iy  of  lifoand  death  maintains  the  existence  j 
of  our  material  l)ody,  as  incessant  death  and  | 
incessant  renewal  is  the  law  of  its  every  atom,  | 
life  is  death,  and  death  is  life ;  so  with  the  I 
hodv  of  word  and  action.  It  must  be  ever  [ 
tendinjj  to  become  a  f;lorified  Inxiv.  Old  \ 
habits  must  be  thrown  aside,  new  ones  de- 1 
veloped — the  old  man  j)ut  otf,  the  new  man  | 
j»tit  on.  Life  should  be  one  uneeasinjf  sac-  ' 
ritiee  of  self,  that  the  man  may  be  conform- ' 
e<l  to  the  ima^e  of  his  Maker.  l>y  self-sac- ' 
ritiee  he  approaches  nearer  and  nearer  to  | 
(iod,  and  loses  himself  in  Ood.  Not  that  I 
we  have  here  any  dreary  iiantheistic  al)-  ! 
soii)tion  into  the  Divine  Kssenee.  Man  can 
never  iK'come  (to<1,  or  part  of  (iod,  but  he 
may  throuirh  eteniity  become  more  and  ^ 
more  like  him.  And  how?  liy  the  now-  j 
*‘r  of  C’hiist  in  man,  the  hoj)e  of  f;lory, 
dwellin''  in  each  one  of  thosi*  who  have  j 
been  ma<le  in  his  imajre,  dwelliiii;  once  vis-  i 
ibly  on  earth,  to  reveal  to  us  the  fullness  of 
the  (lodhead  iMwlily. 

Here  is  a  I'assaj'e  in  whiili  M.  (iabriel 
speaks  of  the  divine  work  of  redemption  : 

“Yen,  saith  God,  I  will  do  even  more.  I  my¬ 
self,  in  the  Person  of  my  Word,  will  take  human  ' 
nature  upon  me.  I  will  become  man.  1  have  | 
given  all  to  man,  all,  even  the  power  of  reject-  | 
ing  me.  I  will  even  give  myself  at  last,  in  my  j 
.Son,  a  sacrifice  upon  the  cros.s,  to  the  most  pain¬ 
ful  pas.sion,  to  the  most  shameful  death,  that 
men  may  learn  to  give  themselves  up  to  me  and 
to  one  another;  that  so  I  may  Impress  upon 
their  hearts  the  love  of  Go<l,  that  creative  pow¬ 
er  by  which  they  may  become  partakers  of  my 
nature,  and  partakers  also  of  my  eternal  blis.s.’’ 

We  think  wo  have  shown  that  there  is 
much  to  Ik*  leanu'd  from  this  book,  but 
we  must  also  say  honestly  that  we  look  in 
it  in  vain  for  much  which  we  should  wish 
to  find.  There  is  very  great  trtith  in  .M. 
(iabriel’s  view  of  self-sacrifice,  but  he  does 
not  helj)  us  to  see  the  “exceeding  sin¬ 
fulness  of  sin ;  ”  m  o  can  catch  but  a  faint 
glimpse  of  (he  glory  of  the  Lamb  slain* 
from  the  foundation  of  the  world.  A  Chris¬ 
tian  Theodieee  must  be  very  defective  that 
'loes  not  more  clearly  recognize  the  doe]> 
'lisease  of  our  nature  and  the  )*ower  of  the 
Divine  Healer.  It  should  make  us  see,  as 
in  a  glass,  the  evil  of  sin,  and  the  love 
which  takes  away  the  sin  of  the  world. 

I  bit  over  this  subject  there  hangs,  in  the 
Theodieee  Pratique,  a  shadowy  vagueness 
which  is  not  satisfactoiT. 

Love,  according  to  "Si.  (Iabriel,  is  the  ; 
source  of  all  knowledge.  Hy  loving  God  j 
we  Icani  to  know  more  and  more  of  the  1 


things  of  God.  Hut  in  this  the  assistance 
of  revelation  is  necessarj'.  And  revelatit  n 
he  takes  in  a  wide  sense.  It  embnices,  1  st, 
Tlu*  creation  ;  2'1,  The  sense  of  jicifecfi'  n 
in  the  soul ;  3d,  Knowledge  given  in  j>ara- 
dise ;  4t)i,  The  eomjdete  revelation  in 
Christ  reeordc'l  for  us  iu  the  sacred  Scrip¬ 
tures,  and  handed  d'lwn  in  the  Church, 
All  these  are  distinct  means  by  which  the 
wonl  enlightens  the  ivorld,  and  they  mu'^t 
be  received  in  conjunction  as  one  ivliole. 
\ot  that  M.  Gabriel  would  place  these 
four  sources  of  revelation  on  an  cjuality 
with  one  another,  or  assign  to  them  a  co¬ 
ordinate  authority.  The  heavens  and  the 
earth  may  indeed  declare  the  gloiy  of  God, 
and  the  hungry  longings  of  man’s  soul  may 
lea'l  him  to  seek  after  infinite  iK*rfeetion, 
ami  dim  memories  may  still  remain  of  the 
knowledge  which  our  first  parents  foideit- 
c'l  in  I’ara'lise;  but  it  is,  after  all,  only  in  a 
secondary'  sense  that  the  high  title  of  reve¬ 
lation  can  be  given  to  these  three  sources 
of  knowlc'lge,  and  ^1.  Gabriel,  if  we  umlcr- 
staml  him  rightly,  would  not  <leny  that 
the  true  knowlclge  of  the  glory  of  God 
can  only  be  attained  by  gazing  upon  the 
face  of  Jesus  ('hrist,  as  shown  to  us  by  the 
Scriptures. 

We  have  said  enough  to  justify  our  no¬ 
tice  of  this  remarkable  book.  It  is  not  on 
account  of  M.  Gabriel's  ]»artieular  erwd 
or  particular  jJiilosophy,  that  attention  has 
been  drawn  to  his  name.  His  book  may 
I'crish,  the  scheme  which  it  jmts  forth  m.ay' 
be  rejected,  this  particul.ar  movement  may 
come  to  naught.  We  have  taken  his  writ¬ 
ings  for  our  text,  in  order  to  show  the 
moral  and  religious  attitude  which  is  as- 
sumc'l  by  some  of  the  most  active  of  the 
clergy  oV  France.  If  we  anywhere  can 
tnice  a  few  earnest  minds  asking  for  the 
truth,  the  sight  is  a  cheering  one,  though 
they  may  not  as  yet  seem  to  b«*  very 
near  attaining  what  they  sw'k,  and 
though  they  themselves  as  individuals 
may  fall  by  the  way,  and  never  in  this 
worhl  attain  it  at  all.  When  men  are 
struggling  from  darkness  into  light,  we 
must  expect  them  now  and  then  to  wan¬ 
der  from  their  course ;  but  that  they 
are  struggling  at  all  is  a  ground  of  glon- 
ous  ho|H‘.  We  may  cerftiinly  look  upon 
M.  Gabriel,  and  others  like  him,  as,  to 
some  extent,  representative  men.  They 
show  us  something  of  the  hidden  infiu- 
ences  which  are  at  work  lK*neath  the  sur¬ 
face  of  society,  and  of  which  the  news- 
pajK-rs  tell  us  nothing.  They  show  us  that 
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in  the  religious  darkness  all  are  not  sleej)- 
ing.  Others,  too,  are  feeling  their  way, 
jK'rhaps  in  different,  it  may  Ik,*  op])osite  «ii- 
rections,  yet  still  seeking  at  least  the  light ; 
and  w'e  know  that  the  light  can  not  be 
truly  and  earnestly  sought  in  vain.  Meaii- 
whue  there  is  a  sm‘cLd  hojK*  for  the  labors 
of  such  men  as  2  d.  G.abriel  and  M.  liau- 
tain  ;  for  they  appear  honestly  to  lalK)r  to 
point  to  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life. 
France  is  weary  of  theories,  and  their 


thoughts  are  essentially  }>ractical.  She 
turns  a  deaf  ear  to  the  mere  assertion  t)f 
dogmas,  and  their  unceasing  effort  is  to 
show  that  in  the  commandment  is  life.  She 
dreams  of  e(juality  and  fraternity,  and  they 
tell  the  philosopher  and  the  wayfarer  of  a 
brotherhood  in  which  all  are  members  in 
the  incarnate  Son.  Liistly,  she  |)ants  after 
progress,  and  progress  is  one  of  their  dis¬ 
tinctive  marks — they  cheer  her  on  to  an 
infinite  goal. 


From  tlie  Dublin  UnlTeriltjr  Msgniine. 
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Eaki.  Stakhofe’s  first  two  volumes,  re¬ 
viewed  by  us  some  months  ago,  brought 
the  life  of  his  great  heni  down  to  the  lat¬ 
ter  end  of  1790,  the  fourth  year  of  the 
French  war.  At  tliat  time,  Kngland  was 
sufi'ering  under  the  weight  of  ghKnn  cau-seil 
by  two  years  of  ba<l  hanests  and  unsuc-  j 
cessful  warfare.  At  home,  the  lack  of' 
footl  and  the  ever-growing  ta.vation  hight-  ■ 
ened  the  |K)litical  ferment  Isirn  of  jtast  | 
misrule  and  jiassing  changes  in  the  neigh- ; 
boring  states.  Abroad,  our  fleets  main- 
taine<l  their  old  renown,  but  our  armies  , 
knew  more  of  defeat  than  victory  under  a  I 
general  of  his  Majesty’s  choosing,  and  our  j 
allies  m.ade  no  go<jd  use  of  the  moneys  | 
supplied  them  from  the  British  Treasury,  j 
On  the  Russian  throne  there  sat  an  empe- 1 
ror  in  whose  good-will  no  trust  could  ever  j 
l>e  j»lac*ed.  llolland  had  thrown  herself, 
into  the  arms  of  France.  Ireland  was  rife  i 
with  plots  and  tokens  of  coming  storm.  | 

Just  at  this  juncture,  Pitt  reveled  in  a  | 
dream  of  happiness,  as  swwt  for  the  mo¬ 
ment  as  it  proved  barren  of  outward  fruit. 
In  his  leisure  days  at  Ilolwood,  he  had 
learned  to  love  the  eldest  daughter  of  his 
fnend.  Lord  Auckland,  Avhose  house  at 
Beckenham  stood  not  far  from  his  own. 
But  the  lover’s  |K)verty  forcini  him  to  give 
up  all  liojK*  of  marrying  a  young  lady 

•  lA/e  of  William  Pitt.  By  Earl  Stashope. 
Yob.  3  and  4.  London:  Murray.  1S62. 


whose  own  lack  of  fortune  seemed,  in  her 
father’s  eyes,  sufficient  reason  for  accept¬ 
ing  a  plea  which  many  a  less  prudent 
father  wouhl  have  lKH*n  proud  to  waive 
for  the  sake  of  him  who  here  offered  it. 
Looking  at  what  might  In'fall  his  child  in 
the  event  of  Pitt’s  dying  or  losing  his 
jdace,  his  lordship  agreed  with  his  friend 
m  thinking  it  best  that  the  affiiir  should 
go  no  further.  What  the  la<ly  herself 
thought  or  felt  alKUit  it  we  are  not  told  ; 
but  for  that  present  Ilolwood  and  Becken¬ 
ham  liecame  as  dist.ant  as  they  had’ere- 
while  Ikh'Ii  near.  Ilis  lordship  and  Pitt 
remained  friends ;  the  latter  set  himself  t(» 
bear  his  burden  as  he  best  ctmld ;  and  two 
vears  after  Miss  K<len  gave  her  hand  to 
Yord  Hobart,  aflerwanl  Earl  of  Bucking¬ 
hamshire.  Whatever  Pitt  may  have  suf- 
fere<l,  he  was  not  the  man  to  fall  into  a 
wild  ilespair.  And  another  burden  was 
on  him,  which  just  then  must  have  given 
his  thoughts  a  welcome  diversion.  Tlierc 
w.as  no  time  for  love-sickness  when  the 
ship  of  Goveniment  neetled  a  bold  ami 
watchful  ])ilot  at  the  helm.  Throughout 
the  whole  of  1797  England’s  fate  continu¬ 
ally  hung  in  a  balance,  which  something 
more  than  human  statesmanship  kept  from 
turning  to  the  wrong  side.  Bad  weather 
and  a  difficult  coast  baffled  the  efforts  t>f 
Gen.  Hoche  to  effect  a  landing  in  Ireland, 
after  his  fleet  ha<l  slipiKsl  past  the  British 
cruisers  watching  for  him  off  the  coast  of 
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lirittaiiy.  IJut  in  February,  there  lantletl  on,  and  so  just  were  the  iiien’s  demands, 
in  Fishjfuard  Bay  a  body  of  twelve  bun-  that  the  (Joveninient  yielded  with  a  f'ootl 
dred  blaekj;uards,  the  sweepings  of  Freneh  fjraetf;  ainl,  ath-r  one  or  two  hitches,  caused 
prisons  and  jjalleys,  sent  forth  with  a  coin-  |)artly  by  the  bad  taste  of  I'ertain  ottieers, 
mission  to  take  Bristol,  and  bum  it  to  the  partly  by  the  men’s  dee|>-rooted  distrust 
irround.  This  noble  scheme  of  just  venj;e-  of  the  Admiralty,  a  royal  ])ardon  for  the 
ance,  jis  it  appeared  to  Wolfe  Tone,  and  mutineers,  accompanied  by  a  bill  for  iu- 
other  of  the  Irish  rebels,  was,  happily,  crejising  the  seamen’s  })ay  and  allowances, 
crushed  betimes  by  the  ai)|H*aranee  on  the  won  them  back  to  the  alle<jianee,  which, 
1‘oasf  of  several  hundred  volunteers  ami  indeed,  they  ha<l  never  in  their  hearts  for- 
militui,  besides  a  pretty  fjcxal  muster  of  sworn.  In  one  of  the  ships  there  had  been 
Fembrokeshire  countryfolk,  arme<l  with  some  talk  of  downrifjht  desertion  to  the 
their  own  tools,  and  such  weajtons  as  they  enemy  ;  but  the  sailors’  delej^ates  at  once 
couhl  on  the  moment  find.  .Mislikini;  the  took  the  most  detennined  steps  to  show 
state  of  things  in  front,  and  mistakiii!;,  it  i  their  abhorrence  of  lanj;uage  so  rarely 
is  said,  the  retl  cloaks  of  the  Welshwomen  i  heard  amont'  British  s<‘ainen.  What  hap- 
for  the  red  co.ats  of  British  infantrv,  the  j  pened  at  Portsmouth  and  St.  Helen’s, 
‘‘  Black  Lejriou”  surrendered  at  discri*- 1  however,  became  the  sitrnal  for  a  yet  more 
tion,  with<»ut  a  blow.  A  yet  worse  dan-  dani;erous  mutiny  at  Sheeruess.  While 
<rer  was  turned  as’ule  by  the  happy  daring;  j  Lord  Bridport’s  fleet  was  weitjhint:  anchor 
of  Sir  John  Jervis,  who,  with  his  small  I  for  a  cruise  off  the  Breton  coast,  liichard 
fleet  <ff  fifteen  shi)»s,  of  them  led  by  |  Parker,  the  ringleader  at  Sheeniess,  was 
(.'ominodore  Nelson,  broke  through  the  '  semliug  out  to  the  Admiralty,  from  the 
Spanish  line  of  t went  v-five,  and  gained  the  ^  fleet  he  had  taken  down  to  the  Xore,  dc- 
victory,  for  which  Nelson  was  knighted,  |  m.ands  so  extravagant  and  so  imj»eriously 
and  Jervis  made  an  earl.  Driven  out  of  j  worde«l,  that  no  (iovermneiit  worthy  of 
Italy  by  the  resi.stless  (ien.  Bonaparte,  her  !  the  name  would  stoop  to  yiehl  them,  were 
very  capital  lying  at  his  mercy,  Austria  the  peril  never  so  great.  From  the  shij»s, 
found  herself,  by  the  middle  of  April,  fain  I  the  mutinous  spirit  had  found  its  way 
to  accept  of  a  peace,  which  gave  her  con-  among  the  artillerymen  at  Woolwich,  and 
i|Ueror  Belgium  and  the  left  bank  of  the  i  the  invalids  at  Sheerness.  Brave  old  Ad- 
lihine.  About  the  same  time,  Pitt  was  miral  Duncan,  who  was  blockading  the 
carrving  through  Parliament  a  bill  con- i  Dutch  js^rts,  one  moniiug  found  himself 
firmmg  the  famoiLs  Order  in  Council  of !  forsaken  by  all  his  ships  but  t  wo,  and  only 
February,  by  which  the  Bank  of  Englaml  ;  by  making  false  signals,  prevented  the  eii- 
had  been  alloweil  to  suspend  its  payments  !  emy  from  taking  a<lvantage  of  his  isola- 
in  cash.  So  bold  a  measure  for  stopping  a  |  tion.  The  English  funds  fell  <lown  to 
drain  of  gold,  which  else,  in  all  likehhood,  i  foi1y-eight,  the  lowest  at  which  they  hail 
must  have  ended  in  a  national  bankrujttcy,  I  ever  been  (juoted.  It  was  an  anxious  time 
had,  of  course,  its  fierce  op|K»ueuts  in  the  |  for  the  bravest,  but  Pitt’s  courage  m-ver 
party  of  Fox  ;  but  the  need  of  the  moment  ^  failed,  and  Sheridan’s  bold  counsels  fell  oii 
lirooked  no  delay;  the  moneyed  men  of |  willing  ears.  Oflers  of  ])ardon  having 
London  were  all  on  Pitt’s  sitle;  and  the  |  failed  to  check  the  mutiny,  it  was  resolved 
party  of  Fox  had  no  chance  whatever  ;  to  put  it  ilown  by  force.  Some  faithful 
against  a  minister  strong  at  once  in  his  i  ships  were  still  at  hand  ;  troops  were  sent 
|>arliamentary  following,  and  in  the  moral  '  down  both  banks  of  the  Thames ;  gunboats 
support  of  his  countrymen  out  of  doors,  j  were  got  ready,  and  no  trouble  was  found 
The  bill  was  to  have  force  for  only  a  few  j  in  manning  them.  The  King  himself  call- 
months  ;  but  so  well  did  it  seem  to  work,  ed  on  his  Parliament  for  strong  measures 
and  so  reatly  were  the  ja-ople  of  England  against  the  mutineers.  A  timely  l>oldness 
to  do  whatever  was  deemed  best  for  the  on  one  side  and  a  growing  sense  of  shame 
ultimate  good  of  all,  that  its  renewal  from  for  ])ast  wrong-doing  on  the  other,  con- 
tiine  to  time  In'came  a  thing  of  course  sjiired  to  save  England  from  the  worst 
while  the  Avar  lasted.  «langer  she  had  yet  encountered  through 

Before  this  measure  had  iK-come  Liav,  all  that  ceutiiry.  Wearied  of  the  tyraimv 
our  Austrian  ally  had  left  us  iu  the  lurch,  enforced  by  their  ueAV  commanders,  sol- 
and  a  mutiny  had  broken  out  among  our  enmly  reproached  for  their  disloyalty  by 
own  seamen  at  Spithead.  So  Avell  Avas  it  the  fleets  at  Plymouth  and  Spithead,  dis- 
planned,  so  firudy  yet  temperately  carried  heartened  by  the  movemeuts  going  on 
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around  them,  and  the  evident  lack  of  sym-  ] 
pathy  with  their  cause  on  shore,  ship’s 
crew  after  sliip’s  crew  retunie*!  to  their 
<lutv,  until,  on  the  thirteenth  .T<ine,  Par¬ 
kers  own  vessel,  the  Sandwich,  was 
brem^ht  under  the  land-l)atteries  by  the  last 
remaininjr  l)ody  of  mutineers.  Once  more 
Admiral  Duncan  blockaded  the  Texel  with 
a  force  which  needisi  no  help  from  human 
(•'.limin';,  and  on  the  thirtieth  of  June,  ' 
Parker  himself,  from  the  yard-arm  of  his 
own  ship,  underwent  the  doom  he  seems 
to  have  richly  deserved. 

That  (lurin';  these  troublous  weeks  Pitt 
maintained  his  wonted  coolness  and  pnmd 
self-reliance,  while  the  minds  of  weaker 
men  were  failin';  them  for  fear,  we  may 
well  believe  without  seein",  for  our  part, 
any  sure  proof  thereof  in  the  story  told  by 
Lord  Sfinhope,  of  Pitt’s  iR'inj;  once  found 
fist  asleep  a  few  minutes  after  one  of  his 
collea<;ues  had  brou<;ht  him  news  of  very 
serious  import.  A  man  of  weak  health, 
tired  out  with  a  hard  day’s  work,  and 
heavy,  perhaps,  with  stron*;  wine  taken 
to  recruit  his  jaded  powers,  would  h.ave 
shown  himself  unusually  wantini;  either  in 
eoiumon-sense  or  calm  self-control,  if  he 
h.'i'l  refrained  from  resumin';  his  sIuiuIkw 
when  no  special  ^ood  could  come  of  his 
ki'epiu';  awake. 

.\bout  three  weeks  after  the  (juellin'; 
of  the  mutiny  died  Edmund  Hurke,  hav- 
int;  lived  just  lou'.;  enouj;!!  to  see  Knj;- 
l.-ind  brou<;ht  sately  out  of  a  ]K‘rilous 
strait,  and  the  leaders  of  his  old  party  (U*- 
sertiii';  their  j»ost  of  duty  in  the  House  of 
Cy'ommons.  Ilis  last  isditical  effort,  while 
h(*  lay  ill  at  Bath,  luui  V>een  the  advisin'; 
(iovernment,  throu!;!!  his  friend  Wind¬ 
ham,  to  make  no  compromise  with  the 
Spithead  mutineers.  Luckily  for  the  na¬ 
tion,  advice  so  intemperate  did  not  jire- 
vail,  else  the  (Inn*;  statesman  mii;ht 
really  h.ave  lived  to  see,  in  his  own  words, 
“  an  end  of  .all  that  is  worth  livin';  for  in 
this  world.”  IIa]>i>ily,  on  the  other  haivl, 
for  the  veteran  Irishman,  he  esca|K*(l  the 
sorrow  of  living  among  the  sad  events 
which  blood-stained  the  history  of  Ireland 
(luring  the  following  ye.ar. 

In  the  s.'ime  month  of  July,  we  find 
Pitt  b:R*king  his  friend  Wilberfort'c’s  ef¬ 
forts  to  gain  for  Roman  Catholics  the 
right  of  entering  the  militia.  C'arried 
through  the  Commons,  this  just  and  wise 
measure  was  thrown  out  by  the  I^ords ; 
the  heal  of  the  Foreign  Office,  Lord 
Grenville,  having  deeply  angered  his  friend 


and  colleague  by  voting  on  the  other  side. 
A  few  weeks  earlier,  I’itt  had  with  diffi¬ 
culty  g.ained  his  sovereign’s  consent  to  a 
renewal  of  negotiations  with  the  French 
Directory.  Looking  at  the  jieace  which 
Austria  had  just  made  with  France,  and 
at  the  growing  tightness  of  the  English 
money-market,  he  felt  that  no  false  pride 
or  fheoretical  hatred  of  Jacobin  ideas 
should  bar  him  from  seeking,  by  worthy 
me.ans,  to  end  “  so  bbssly  and  wasting  a 
war.”  In  spite  of  (irenville’s  freejuent 
chafing  and  the  shiftiness  of  the  French 
G()vernment,  things  were  beginning  to 
look  |K‘aceable,  Avheii  a  change  of  Govern¬ 
ment  at  Paris,  followed  by  a  change  of 
envovs  at  Lille,  ended  in  Lord  Malmes- 
buryV  leaving  the  latter  place  emptv-hand- 
ed  on  the  eightia*nth  September,  lie  had 
hardly  returned  home  when  Pitt  received 
from  Barras  a  swret  ofler  of  peace  on  his 
own  tenns,  if  a  sum  of  two  millions  could 
be  paid  over  to  Barras  and  his  friends. 
Tliis  tre.aty  also,  though  taken  up  at  the 
time  by  the  English  minister,  somehow 
fell  soon  afterward  to  the  ground. 

On  the  twentieth  September — the  very 
d.ay  of  Lord  ^lalmesbury’s  arrival  —  Pitt 
re<*eived  a  sad  shock  in  the  m*ws  of  his 
kinsman  Eliot's  death,  at  the  early  age  of 
thirty-nine.  His  grief  at  the  loss  of  one 
so  dear  to  him  was  declansl  by  his  friend 
Rose  to  “  exceed  conception.”  ( )uly  seven 
months  before  had  Eliot  been  prevented, 
by  a  severe  illness,  from  accepting  the 
]K)st  of  Govenior-Gcneral  of  India,  for 
which  both  Duinkas  and  Lord  ('ornwi^llis 
had  specially  marked  him  out.  Trials  like 
these  must  have  gone  far  to  bring  on  the 
fre(pient  headaches,  and  other  signs  of 
failing  health,  to  which  Pitt's  letters  of 
this  jieriod  now  an<l  then  allude.  Some 
(juiet  weeks,  however,  spent  in  the  braciii'g 
air  of  Walmer  and  the  society  of  occasion¬ 
al  fnends,  restored  him  to  such  health  as 
he  was  ever  allowed  to  enjoy.  The  loung¬ 
ing  rides,  “  which  jtretemled  to  be  called 
shooting,”  did  for  his  body  what  social  in¬ 
tercourse  and  spinning  verses  did  t'or  his 
mind.  His  jiaraphrase  of  Horace's  noble 
stanzas  iK'ginning  with  “Dulce  et  decoruiu 
est  propatria  mori,”  was  jirobably  wnfteii 
alwmt  this  time.  It  reflects  so  happily  his 
own  character,  that  we  may  Mell  be  ex¬ 
cused  for  quoting  a  set  of  lines  in  them¬ 
selves  not  all  unworthy  of  the  original : 

“  How  blessed,  how  gloriou.s,  they  who  bravely 
fall. 
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Tlieir  lives  devoted,  at  their  country’s  call  I 

Death,  too,  pursues  the  coward  as  he  flies ; 

The  dart  u’ertakes  him,  and  disgraced  he 
dies. 

No  mean  repulse  intrepid  virtue  knows; 
i  Spotless  and  pure  her  native  splendor  glows ; 

No  gaudy  ensigns  hers,  of  borrowed  power  ; 

No  fame  dependent  on  the  varying  hour  ; 

Rowed  to  no  yoke,  her  honors  are  her  own. 

Nor  court  the  breath  of  popular  renown, 
i  On  wing  sublime  resistless  virtue  soars. 

And,  spuming  human  haunts  and  earthly 
shores. 

To  those  whom  go<ltikc  deeds  forbid  to  die, 

Unliars  the  gates  of  immortality.” 

That  lit*  Avho  wroto  these  lines  nii<;ht  also 
have  written  the  jrood  thinirs  by  common 
rejtort  ascribed  to  him  in  the  Anti-Jaco- 
bin,  the  first  number  of  which  came  out 
in  Novenil>er  of  this  year,  it  is  not  hard 
to  believe  ;  but  his  biojjrajther  bavin" 
hmked  in  vain  for  any  “  positive  or  co- 
t<*m])onuu‘ous  testimony”  to  such  a  fact, 
doubts,  not  wholly  without  reason,  wheth¬ 
er  Pitt  added  even  one  line  to  a  serial 
whose  wit  and  cleventess,  however  flat 
their  savor  in  these  days,  did,  at  the  time, 
succeed  in  turninj;  the  laujxh  ajrainst  those 
who  ha<l  Ion"  had  it  all  their  own  M'liy. 
One  story  connected  with  C'annin"’s  new 
venture  serves  to  .illustrate  the  tact  and 
readiness  of  his  preat  master.  Amoii" 
the  guests  at  a  ministerial  party  was  a 
Mr.  (ieorge  Ellis,  once  a  writer  in  the 
Jiofliad,  but  now  a  f(»llower  of  Pitt,  and 
a  foremost  contribiitor  to  the  Anti-fTaco- 
hin.  1  Icing  called  on  by  somebody  to  tell 
them  all  abotit  the  former  jmhuu,  he  “  seem- 
<‘d  a  little  embarrassed,”  until  Pitt,  with  a 
good-humored  smile,  leaned  forwai’d,  :uul 
quoted  a  line  from  Dido’s  sjK'cch  to  her 
new  guest — 

”  Immo  n^e  et  a  prima  die,  hospes,  originc 
nobis” - 

thoughtfully  leaving  unsaid  the  “  errores- 
qiie  tiios”  which  came  soon  after. 

Among  the  guests  this  autumn  at  AVal- 
mer  Castle  was  Lord  Mornington,  who, 
having  gone  to  receive  his  last  instruc¬ 
tions  before  sailing  for  India  Jis  the  new 
(Tovenior-General,  found  “  Mr.  Pitt  in  the 
higliest  spirits,  entertaining  oflicers  and 
e^)untry  gentlemen  with  his  usual  hospi¬ 
tality.”  Xot  the  least  jileasant  (►f  those 
he  met  there  wsis  Admiral  Duncan,  whose 
fleet  then  lay  in  the  Downs,  and  who,  a 
few  weeks  later,  was  again  to  find  a  hearty 
welcome  under  the  same  roof  as  Lord 


Duncan,  hero  of  the  hard-fotJght  battle 
of  Camperdown.  This  heavy  blow  to  the 
Dutch  fleet  put  an  end  to  all  fears  of  a 
French  invasion  for  some  time  to  come. 
To  commemorate  the  victories  lately  won 
at  sea  over  three  hostile  nations,  by  Jlowe, 
Jervis,  and  Duncan,  a  special  service  was 
held  at  St.  Paul’s  on  the  nineteenth  De- 
ceml>er.  A  long  train  of  high  dignitaries 
pjissed  on  to  the  great  cathedral,  through 
a  crowd  of  respectful  onkH)kers.  One 
man  alone —  and  he  the  one  who  least  <le- 
served  such  treatment  —  was  exposed  to 
serious  insult  by  the  way.  I’itt’s  new 
budget,  inevitable  as  it  setined  to  1k‘,  had 
roused  the  ])opular  feeling  against  its  au¬ 
thor.  Instead  of  returning  Avith  the  oth¬ 
ers  after  the  service,  he  staid  to  dine  Avith 
the  Speaker  in  Doctor's  Commons,  and 
AAcnt  home  in  the  evening,  escorte«l  by  a 
body  of  London  Light  Horst*. 

During  the  last  tAvo  years  no  feAver 
than  thirty  names  had  been  added  to  the 
British  peerage,  a  fact  in  itself  by  no 
means  creditable  either  to  King  or  min¬ 
istry,  but  one  which  some  of  Pitt’s  ene¬ 
mies  dressed  in  colors  much  darker  than 
the  truth.  It  has  been  said,  for  instance, 
that  Lord  Carrington  gained  his  honors 
in  return  for  a  brii»e  of  money  to  the  Min¬ 
ister  himself,  ’nds  charge  his  biographer 
has  quite  exploded,  for  the  lH*netit  rather 
of  the  supposed  giver  than  of  him  Avho 
Avas  said  to  have  receivi*d  the  money. 
For  in  all  <lisp!issionate  eyes  Pitt’s  honor 
neede«l  no  clearing  from  a  charge  so  ut¬ 
terly  at  variance  Avith  the  knoAvn  facts  of 
his  career.  He  might  be  too  ready  to 
give  aAvay  peerages  for  service  clone  to  the 
State ;  but  the  man  Avho  had  more  than 
once  refused  to  mend  his  fortunes  by 
means  entirely  fair,  Avho  had  declined 
)K.*cuniary  helj)  from  the  merehants  of  Lon¬ 
don,  from  his  private  friends,  and  Avas 
driven  sorely  against  his  Avill  to  acrt'pt 
the  Wardenshij)  of  the  Cimpie  Ports, 
could  no  more  think  of  selling  ))eerages 
for  his  private  gain  than  of  joining  the 
United  Irishmen  in  acts  of  treason  against 
the  empire. 

The  next  year  (1 798)  opened  Ai  ith  some 
striking  scenes.  The  Duke  of  Xorfolk 
got  turned  out  of  his  Lord  Lieutenancy 
for  having,  on  Fox’s  birthday,  preached 
sedition  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor,  and 
varied  the  usual  toasts  by  drinking  to 
“  The  Majesty  of  the  People.”  On  the 
other  hand,  there  iioav  began  to  floAV  into 
the  Xational  Exchequer  a  stream  of  free- 
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Avill  offerings,  which  on  the  very  first  (Jay 
ainonnted  to  forty-six  thonsand  pounds, 
and  hy  tlie  year's  end  had  added  two  mil¬ 
lions  to  the  revenue  raistnl  by  other  means. 
The  men  who  already  bore  much  the  largest 
share  of  the  fiscal  burdens  were  daily 
thronging  to  the  Exchange  with  gifts 
ranging  from  a  guinea  to  three  thousjiiid 
((Minds.  Merchants,  bankers,  members  of 
Parliament,  8(juires,  manufacturers,  peers, 
gave  according  to  their  several  wills  and 
me.ans  ;  the  King  himself  leading  the 
May  with  a  promise  of  twenty  thousand 
pounds  a  year  from  his  privy  purse.  The 
Hank  of  Enghind  subscrilied  two  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  j)ounds.  Tlie  great  Sir 
llobert  Peel's  father,  then  junior  jiartner 
in  a  calico  mill  at  Bury,  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  paid  in  ten  thousand  jHiunds,  and 
then  going  back  to  Bury,  M'ith  some  fear 
of  having  overshot  the  mark,  told  his 
Jiartner  M'hat  ha  had  done.  “  You  might 
as  well,”  was  the  reassuring  answer,  “have 
made  it  tM’enty  thousand  M'hile  you  were 
about  it.”  Meanwhile,  the  North  of  Ire¬ 
land  having  had  fts  turn  of  reliellion  the 
year  before,  a  yet  more  feaid'ul  one  now 
burst  forth  in  the  South,  unchecked  by  the 
timely  arrest  of  its  chief  authors.  Wex¬ 
ford  liecame  the  center  of  a  fierce  struggle. 
Deeds  of  frightful  cruelty  were  done  on 
either  side ;  the  leaders,  whether  loyalist 
or  rela*!,  being  commonly  jKiwerless,  even 
Mhen  they  had  the  Mill,  to  stay  their  mad¬ 
dened  folloMcrs’  hands.  Anxious  to  do 
the  liest  he  could  at  such  a  crisis,  Pitt  sent 
Lord  CoriiMallis  to  the  scene  of  d.inger, 
as  both  Lord-Lieutenant  and  Commander- 
in-Chief.  A  l>etter  m.an  he  could  not  have 
ajijHdnted  for  the  M'ork  of  sujijiressing  a 
fearful  outbreak,  and  restraining  the  venge¬ 
ful  madness  of  his  omii  allies.  General 
Lake's  grand  scattering  of  the  rebels  at 
Vinegar  I  lilt,  on  the  tM’enty-first  June, 
the  day  after  his  Lordshiji’s  arrival  at  the 
Castle,  left  the  latter  not  much  to  do  in 
the  one  direction ;  but  there  remained  to 
him  the  far  h.arder  task  of  teaching  Irish 
loyalists  t((  temjier  victory  M'ith  a  due  dis- 
|)lay  of  forbearance.  IIom’,  .aided  only  by 
the  Irish  Chancellor,  Lord  Clare,  and  the 
neM'  Irish  Secretary,  Lord  Castlereagh,  he 
carried  out  the  Aviser  |)olicy  in  sjiite  of  the 
munnurs  of  all  around  him,  ne^  not  be 
told  here.  Nor  is  this  the  jdiKa*  to  shoAV 
how  heartily,  M’hen  all  fear  of  jiresent  dan¬ 
ger  from  the  French  was  over,  he  set  him¬ 
self  to  further  Pitt's  jdan  for  effecting  a 


legislative  union  betMeen  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland. 

In  May  of  this  year  Ave  find  Pitt  con¬ 
sulting  Avith  Dundas  Avhat  kind  of  notice 
should  be  taken  of  an  inflammatory  sjieech, 
in  which  Fox  had  outdone  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk  on  the  same  stage.  At  length  it 
M  as  agreed  that  the  culjirit's  name  should 
be  struck  oil'  the  list  of  jirivy  councilors. 
ToAvard  the  end  of  the  same  month  Pitt 
i  himself  AA  as  called  out  by  Tierney,  the  then 
j  leader  of  the  ojijsisition,  for  having  refused 
to  M’ithdraAV  some  ofl'ensive  Avords  used  by 
I  him  in  debate,  and  demurred  to  at  the 
i  time  by  the  Speaker.  In  due  time  a  duel 
took  jdace  at  Wimbledon,  and,  after  firing 
tAvo  shots  each  in  vain,  the  p.iir  jcirted 
Avithout  further  ill  -  Avill.  Tliis  Avarlike 
nu*eting  hajijiened  on  a  Sunday.  The  next 
day  Pitt  Avrote  his  mother  a  fcAv  lines, 
just  to  set  her  anxious  heart  at  case.  His 
conduct  in  this  matter  gave  birth  to  com¬ 
ments  of  variotis  kinds.  One  |(arty,  head¬ 
ed  by  the  King  himself,  Avho  betrayed  a 
friendly  concern  for  his  ^linister's  safety, 
Avas  shocked  at  the  risk  so  recklessly  run 
by  a  jMildic  servant,  Avhose  life  belonged 
in  a  sj(t*cial  m.anner  to  his  country  alone. 
Others  Avere  even  more  shocked  at  seeing 
a  man  of  Pitt’s  mark  so  ready  to  indulge 
in  a  practice  utterly  ojijMised  to  all  rules 
of  C’hristian  moralitv.  But  for  Pitt's  ear¬ 
nest  remonstrances,  liis  friend  Wilberfiirce 
Avould  even  h.ave  brought  forAvard  in  the 
I  House  of  Commons  a  motion,  of  Avhieh,  in- 
di'ed,  he  had  given  the  usual  notice,  for  the 
jirevention  of  dueling  on  the  jiart  (jf  minis¬ 
ters.  An  attack  of  gout,  and  other  sA^nji- 
toms  of  a  frame  diseased,  fidloAved,  if  it  did 
not  (lireidly  spring  from  the  foolish  busi¬ 
ness  about  Mhich  so  much  stir  Avas  made. 
Throughout  that  mid-summer  Pitt's  health 
continued  so  shaky,  that  his  3Iajesty  re- 
(eatedly  urged  him  to  take  a  fcAV  Aveeks’ 
loliday  at  some  inland  Avatering-place.  In 
the  middle  of  J uly,  Wilberforce  found  him 
at  H()1m(h>(1,  much  belter,  and  “  imjiroved 
in  his  habits  also  ;”  by  aa  hich  he  |(robably 
meant  to  say  that  l*itt  rose  earlier,  and 
dr.ank  less  Mine  than  he  had  lately  lieen 
M'ont  to  do.  But  change  of  air  Avas  still 
netnled  for  such  an  invalid,  and  Pitt  Mas 
enabled  to  siiend  the  month  of  August 
lartly  at  Wanner,  and  jiartly  at  Burpm 
Pynsent  Avith  his  mother.  About  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  Sejdember  Ave  find  him  again  at 
AValmer,  cheered  Avith  good  neMs  from 
Ireland,  iuid  Avatching  eagerly  for  the 
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tulinpTs,  whic-h  had  already  been  dimly  ru-  j  were  exchanged  fora  general  Income. Tax  of 
mored,  of  Nelson’s  glorious  victory  in  the  j  ten  |K'r  cent  on  all  iTicomes  above  two  hun- 
Hay  of  Aboukir.  j  dre«i  a  year,  of  something  less  by  degrees  on 

A  word  by  the  way  on  one  of  those  h.a- all  incomes  below  two  Imndred  and  above 
bits  to  which  Wilberforce  doubtless  re- 1  sixty-five  itounds.  Of  course  the  measure 
ferred.  That  I*itt  sometimes  took  more  j  was  abused  by  one  set  for  favoring  the 
wine  than  M  as  good  for  him,  the  knoM-n  lordlords,  by  another  for  favoring  the  mo- 
cust«)m  of  his  day  w'ould  almost  lead  us  to  |  neyed  men.  Again,  too.  M  as  use  made  of 
take  for  granted,  if  his  friends  themselves  j  free-M  ill  offerings,  many  persons  subscrib- 
had  not  OAvned  the  general  fact.  Hut  it  j  ing  sums  far  Inwond  their  hiM  ful  assess- 
seems  e<iually  clear  that  M  ine  to  him  M  as  |  ment.  Pitt  and  Dundas  in  this  M-ay  gave 
a  needful  tonic,  that  his  head,  in  drinking  each  tMO  thousand  a  year,  a  sum  Mhich 
phrase,  M-as  strong,  and  that  neither  the  |  the  fonner  at  least,  had  his  name  in  the 
public  business  nor  his  public  speeches  ;  country  been  less  prominent,  might  justly 
Mere  found  to  suffer  from  his  peculiar  !  have  been  Itlamed  for  devoting  to  other 
Aveakness.  Once  only,  it  is  said,  couhl  his  |  uses  than  the  pavment  of  private  debts, 
friends  discoA  cr  ari  excess  of  vinous  fer-  !  The  (juestion  of  fluids  for  the  year  being 
merit  in  their  leader’s  oratory  ;  and  that  j  settled,  Pitt  addi’essed  himself  to  the 
Avas  Avhen  he  rose  one  evening  after  dinner  I  scheme  of  an  eai’ly  union  Avith  Ireland.  A 
to  answer  a  personal  attaek  upon  himself.  1  message  fi'om  his  ^lajesty  to  that  efl'ect 
Next  day  the  ('lerk-Assistant  of  the  House  !  Avas  delivered  in  the  English  Parliament 
tohl  the  Speaker  that  Pitt’s  extravagance  i  on  the  same  day  th.at  Lord  CoinAvallis 
of  the  night  before  had  given  him  a  violent  j  openi'd  the  subject  in  College-given.  Pn- 
headache.  On  hearing  this,  Pitt  laughing-  daunted  by  a  virtual  defeat  in  the  Ir  ish 
ly  declared  it  to  be  an  excellent  arrange-  Commons,  Pitt  folloM’ed  up  his  ojKUiing 
ment :  “  I  had  the  Avine,  and  the  clerk  got  move  Avith  a  string  of  resolutions  exjdained 
the  headache.”  and  enforced  in  a  sjH*ech  so  poAvei  fnl  and 

'fhe  great  Irattle  of  the  Nile,  for  Avhich  Mell-reasoned,  that  Wilberforce,  till  then 
Nelson  Avas  made  a  b.aron  only,  while  Jer-  j  doubting  Avhich  M’ay  to  vote,  rletermined 
vis,  for  a  much  smaller  victorv,  had  gain- 1  straightAvay  to  supjrort  his  fViend.  In  this 
ed  an  eaiblom,  check-m.ated  ilonaparte  in  j  speech  Avas  clearly  m.ai’ked  out  the  ]»olicy 
Egypt  by  m.iking  England  mistress  of  the  M  hich  Pitt  Avould  have  had  his  countrymen 
Mediterranean.  Cut  off' from  his  home  sue-  pursue  toAA'ard  the  bulk  of  their  felloAv- 
cors,  he  might  still  for  a  time  jrress  forM'.ard,  subjects  in  the  sister  island.  After  some 
triumphant  e^'cryAvliere,  save  Avhen  the  keen  but  finiitless  debating  in  the  LoAver 
pluck  of  an  English  ship’s  creAv  under  Si<l-  House,  the  resolutions  passed  the  Lords 
ney  Smith  hearten(‘d  the  resistance  of  their  Avifhout  a  division.  In  Ireland,  hoM  ever, 
Turkish  allies.  When  he  himself  returned  things  Ment  not  quite  so  smoothly.  The 
M’ith  a  feAv  fi-icnds  to  France,  his  lieuten-  Parliament  of  College-green  had  yet  to  l»e 
ants  might  still  hold  their  ground  against  molded  into  a  projter  mood  of  self-sacritic- 
the  rabble  that  sought  to  overpoAverth(‘m.  ing  loyalty :  great  landlords  could  not  Ire 
Rut  an  army  thus  left  to  its  OAvn  resources,  ex|K‘cted  to  giAV  up  their  political  patron- 
must  soon  have  im-lted  aAvay  in  fruitless  age  Avithout  some  retunr ;  the  barristers 
fighting,  or  been  driven  to  treat  for  terms,  and  tradesmen  of  Uublin  vied  Avith  the 
even  ha<l  British  troops  not  found  their  Orangemen  of  the  North  in  their  efforts 
M  ay  at  last  to  the  scene  of  action.  As  it  to  avert  a  change  so  likely  to  tell  against 
happraied,  these  completed  in  the  Sfrring  the  pockets  of  one  party  and  the  piade  of 
of  1801  the  good  M'or-k  begun  by  Nelson's  the  other.  It  AAas  not  till  the  beginning 
sailors  in  the  autumn  of  1798.  For  the  of  next  year  that  Ca.stlervagh  once  more 
measures  M  hich  led  to  the  Irattle  of  Alex-  ventured  to  take  the  sense  of  the  LoAver 
andria  and  the  fin.al  surrender  of  Ceneral  House  on  a  question  M'hich  feM'  there  jriv- 
M  enou’s  M'nsted  arnry,  it  is  but  fair,  as  sent  had  jrrobafrly  once  thought  of  regard- 
Lord  StanhojH*  urges,  that  Pitt’s  govern-  ing  from  a  thoroughly  unselfish  point  of 
merit  should  rt*ap  its  full  share  of  praise,  in  vicAV.  By  this  time,  hoAvever,  the  Ii'isli 
having  pl.anned  Avhat  the  Addington  min-  Covernment  had  made  sure  of  its  game ; 
istrv  Avere  enabled  to  carrv  out.  and  neither  the  eloquence  of  Cirattan  nor 

M  canM’hile,  hoMwer,  the  Avar  imaged,  and  the  still  numerous  aiTay  of  his  supporters 
more  funds  Mx*re  needed  by  the  English  availed  to  undo  the  spells  M’oven  for  their 
Minister.  In  1799  the  Assessed  Taxes  discomfiture  during  the  past  year.  In 
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April,  the  Irish  resolutions  were  laid  be¬ 
fore  the  English  Parliament ;  a  Hill  of 
I'nion  founded  thereon  was  speedily  car¬ 
ried  throu<rh  both  Houses,  and  on  the  se¬ 
cond  of  July,  1800,  his  ^lajesty’s  assent 
j^ave  the  crownin"  blow  to  a  state  of  thinsjfs 
which  no  unbiased  patriot  would  now 
wish  to  see  restored. 

Hut  we  must  return  for  a  moment  to  the 
year  In'fore,  in  which,  on  the  whole,  suc¬ 
cess  hail  smiled  on  our  anus  and  those  of 
our  allies.  In  India,  Lord  Wellesley  had 
beoun  his  conijtiering  career  by  the  siege 
and  capture  of  Seringapatam,  Tippoo  Sa¬ 
hib  paying  svith  his  life  and  throne  for  his 
foolish  plottings  with  the  French  liefuil)- 
lic.  Honaparte's  absence  in  Egypt,  and  a 
sudden  change  of  feeling  in  the  Ilussian 
Emi>eror’s  mind,  had  conspireil  to  drive 
the  French  out  of  nearly  the  whole  of 
lUtly.  A  Hritish  army  under  Abercromby 
laniied  in  Holland,  and  cut  off  the  Dutch 
fleet  in  the  Texel ;  but  affer  the  Duke 
(»f  York  took  commaml  of  the  .allied  Hrit¬ 
ish  and  Russian  force,  it  was  natiiral  to  ex- 
]»ect  the  failures  which  really  wound  up 
that  short  c.ampaign.  Even  had  the  Duke 
been  a  Ix'tter  general,  Pitt’s  j>lan  of  freeing 
Holland  from  Fivneh  rule  could  hardly 
have  prospered  in  the  face  of  so  cold  a  wel¬ 
come  as  trie  ]»eople  generally  gave  to  their 
supposed  deliverers.  That  part,  however, 
of  his  plan  which  concerned  the  Dutch  fleet, 
had  been  well  accomplished  by  the  seizure 
of  thirteiai  men-of-war — the  last  wrecks  of 
that  armanent  which  Duncan  had  first  shat¬ 
tered  two  years  before.  Among  the  high¬ 
er  ofli<M.‘rs  who  served  that  autumn  under 
the  Duke  w.as  Pitt’s  elder  brother.  Lord 
Chatham,  whose  name,  a  few  years  later, 
was  to  grow  too  famous  in  connection  with 
the  ill-starred  exjiedition  to  the  Scheldt. 
Hut  a  few  days  .after  the  Hiatish  army  h.ad 
lieen  fain  to  bargain  for  its  safe  retre.at 
from  the  country  it  was  sent  to  save,  .an 
event  of  far  more  fatal  meaning  hajipened 
in  France.  On  the  ninth  Xovember,  Hona- 
jiarte,  newly  returned  from  Egypt,  over¬ 
threw  the  feeble  government  which  h.ad 
risen  on  the  ruins  of  RobespieiTe’s  Reign 
of  Terror,  and  made  himself  virtual  ruler 
of  France  under  the  modest  title  of  First 
Csuisul. 

Straightw.ay  a  marked  ch.ange  came  over 
the  fortunes  of  the  war  in  Europe.  While 
Pitt  .and  his  colli  agues  in  Ireland  were 

tmshing  forward  their  Hill  of  Union,  the 
'"irst  Consul  was  leading  a  French  anny 
over  the  Alps,  to  beat  the  Austrians  on  the 


plains  of  Marengo,  and  regain,  in  a  few 
short  weeks,  every  foot  of  ground  lost  to 
the  French  in  Italy  the  year  before.  In 
Germany  ^loreau  wortliily  followed  his 
master’s  lead.  The  Russian  Empin’or  ha<l 
once  more  changed  his  mind,  and  sent  no 
army  to  help  the  Austrians.  Hy  Julv  Xa- 
jioleon  was  back  in  P.aris,  and  the  deleateil 
Austrians  were  glad  enough  to  accept  a 
truce  iluring  the  summer.  Pitt,  too,  was 
once  more  readv  to  treat  for  a  general 
jieace;  but  in  his  own  cabinet  there  was 
no  agreement  about  the  terms,  some  wish¬ 
ing  to  restore  the  Hourbons,  others  ole 
jecting  to  any  pi-ace  with  a  revolutionary 
government,  and  Diindas  for  one  main¬ 
taining  that  England  should  treat  for  her¬ 
self  alone,  should  stand  on  the  ground 
which  her  recent  victories  entitled  her  to 
take.  As  for  the  King  himself,  nothing 
could  ever  persuade  him  that  tlu*  war  had 
raged  long  enough,  while  a  trace  of  the 
French  revolution  remained  in  Europe. 
Pitt,  however,  desired  only  such  a  jieaiv 
as  might  tend  to  preserve  a  balance  Ih.*- 
tween  the  st.ates  of  Europe,  without 
trenching  on  the  rights  of  nations  to 
choose  their  own  forms  of  goveniment. 
In  August,  therefore,  he  also  made  ad¬ 
vances  which  led  to  much  correspondence, 
but  nothing  beyond.  After  six  weeks  of 
jirojects  .and  counterprojects,  the  negotia¬ 
tions  fell  through  for  want  of  agreement 
about  jireliminarv  tenns.  This  new  disap¬ 
pointment,  coming  on  the  top  of  many 
anxious  thoughts  regarding  the  jiressuiv 
caused  by  a  bad  harvest,  did  not  tend  to 
allay  the  illness  under  which  tlie  Miniso-r 
was  again  suft'ering.  A  few  wi-i*ks’  stay, 
however,  at  Woodley,  with  his  friend  ..Ad¬ 
dington,  enabled  him  in  November  to  be¬ 
gin  the  new  session  of  Parliament  with 
the  discussion  of  means  for  relieving  tin* 
jiresent  scarcity,  and  encouraging  the 
growth  of  corn  in  England.  Here,  for 
once,  his  usual  good  sense  seems  to  have 
failed  him  ;  and  in  spite  of  Grenville’s  ear¬ 
nest  dissuasions,  measures  like  the  Hrown 
Hread  Hill  M'ere  ord.ained  for  forcibly  de¬ 
ranging  the  n.atural  jirocess  by  which 
jirices  fluctuate  with  every  change  in  the 
mutual  relations  of  sujijily  and  demand. 
Let  us  add,  however,  that  he  still  avowed 
his  old  attachment  to  free-trade  as  a  gen¬ 
eral  rule,  and  sternly  set  his  face  against 
all  demands  for  limiting,  by  law,  the  high¬ 
est  price  of  corn,  or  punishing  those  who 
raised  its  market  value  by  withholding  the 
stores  they  had  alrea  ly  amassed. 
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When  the  Uiiitod  P:irli:uiu‘iit  ol’  (iroat 
Itritain  aiwl  Iivlaiid  mot  lor  the  first  time, 
on  tlie  22tl  of  January,  1801,  the  political 
hori/.on  had  ^rown  yet  darker  than  before. 
The  snows  of  llohenlinden  had  just  been 
stained  with  the  slaughter  of  another  Aus¬ 
trian  army.  In  wrath  .at  our  liolding  ^lal- 
t:i,  which  he  claimed  for  liis  own  as  head 
of  the  knights  of  St.  John,  the  crazy  Czar 
Paul  had  seizt*d  some  hundreds  of  British 
shipping,  and  persuaded  the  Scandinavian 
powers  to  join  him  in  maintaining  an  arm¬ 
ed  neutrality,  which  meant,  in  fact,  a  de¬ 
fensive  league  ag:iinst  Kngland  alone.  But 
these,  after  all,  were  things  of  small  mo¬ 
ment  compare(l  with  another  cloud  which 
hung  right  overhead.  On  the  28th  Jan¬ 
uary,  his  Majesty,  according  to  his  un- 
kingly  wont,  told  Dundas  that  he  sliould 
reckon,  “as  his  ]*ersonal  enemy,”  who¬ 
ever  should  bring  forward  any  such  me.as- 
ure  as  that  which  Lord  Castlere.ngh  Mas 
said  to  have  been  <liscussing  Mith  Pitt. 
This  measure  Mas  the  one  M  hich  Pitt  and 
the  Lonl  Lieutenant  h.ad  long  held  out  to 
the  Homan  C'atholics  :is  sure,  at  no  distant 
date,  to  folloM'  the  union  of  the  tM'o  king¬ 
doms.  The  King  m.-is  determined  to  re¬ 
fuse  the  least  concession  of  their  claims 
rather  than  give  up  his  om  n  reading  of  his 
Coron.atiiui  Oath.  Misle«l,  perhaps,  by  his 
m.aster's  previous  silejice,  and  trusting  to 
his  oMii  poMers  of  ))ers»iasion  Mhen  the 
time  for  spe.aking  out  slxnild  have  come, 
Pitt  had  said  nothing  to  the  King  about 
the  plans  M'hich  he  and  his  colleagues  M  ere 
still  engaged  in  perpending  among  them¬ 
selves.  I’^nluckily,  he  had  not  suspected 
that  there  M  as  a  traitiw  in  the  camp.  His 
C’hancellor,  Lord  Loughborough,  a  man  of 
even  less  principle  than  T..ord  ThurloM', 
had,  last  autumn,  taken  ailv.antage  of  the 
royal  presence  at  Weynumth  to  betr.av  the 
secrets  contained  in  a  confidential  letter 
from  the  first  minister,  and  to  confinn  the 
king  in  holding  that  vieM'  of  his  ('orona- 
tion  Oath  Mhich  even  his  Attoniey-Oen- 
eral,the  future  Lord  Kldon,  had,  five  years 
before,  jironounced  untenable.  Hence  it 
happened,  that  noM',  insteail  of  the  former 
concert,  Pitt  found  half  his  cabinet  siding 
M’ith  the  Lord  C'hancellor.  Presently,  Ad- 
ilington,  at  the  King's  rcipiest,  tried  to 
dissuaile  liis  friend  from  further  move¬ 
ment  in  a  matter  about  Mhich  his  Majes¬ 
ty’s  MTath  could  hardly  keep  itself  under 
any  control.  Pitt,  hoM’ever,  had  gone  too 
flir  to  stoji  short  M'ithout  loss  of  honor. 
In  a  letter  full  of  eloipient  reasoning,  he 


tried  in  vain  to  soften  the  King’s  heart. 
His  ^Majesty  M  ould  only  offer  such  a  com¬ 
promise  as  no  honorable  man,  in  Pitt’s  jio- 
sition,  could  have  accepted.  On  the  fifth 
February,  the  former  gave  an  unM  illing 
assent  to  his  servant’s  jirayer  for  dismi.s- 
sal ;  and  thus,  after  many  years  of  loyal 
service  to  his  King  and  country,  the  ablest 
minister  and  most  high-minded  statesman 
of  that  long  reign,  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the 
jealousy  or  the  time-serving  of  a  fcM’  false 
friends. 

While  the  Spe  aker,  Mr.  Addington,  M  as 
forming  a  makeshift  ministry,  M’ith  the  help 
of  Pitt’s  smaller  colleagues,  the  late  min¬ 
istry  still  carried  on  the  business  of  the 
day.  Pitt  opened  out  his  budget  for  the 
coming  year,  and  Lord  ConiM  allis,  at  his 
request,  did  all  he  could  to  pacify  the  Ho 
man  Catholics  of  Ireland.  It  is  jileasant  to 
remember  that  Lord  Loughborough  gained 
nothing  by  his  late  treachery.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  ))oor  King’s  anxieties,  torn  as  he 
Mas  betMeen  an  honest  regard  for  his 
oath  and  the  need  of  jiarting  Avith  a  friend 
M’ho  had  served  him  so  long  and  so  ably, 
drove  him,  ere  long,  into  a  state  of  mental 
disorder,  resembling  the  seizure  of  1V89. 
Before  the  end  of  February,  there  was 
some  t.alk  about  a  Hegency.  By  the  sixth 
of  March,  hoM'ever,  his  ^Majesty  had  so  far 
recovered  as  to  send  Pitt  a  message,  tell¬ 
ing  of  his  reneM  ed  health,  but  upbraiding 
the  other  for  ha\  ing  caused  his  illness.  So 
deeply  M  as  the  latter  move*!  by  these  un¬ 
fair,  but  to  him  grave  rejiroaches,  that  he 
begged  Dr.  Willis  to  assure  the  King, 
that  during  the  rest  of  his  reign  this  vex¬ 
ing  (|uestion  .should  never  again  Ik*  mooted 
by  3Ir.  Pitt,  (irateful  to  the  private  feel¬ 
ings  of  a  minister  m  horn  the  King  had 
long  valued  as  a  jK-rsonal  friend,  must  have 
been  the  joy  his  answer  gave  to  the  Avor- 
thy  old  couple  at  Court.  But  Avas  he  jus¬ 
tified,  .as  a  patriotic  statesman,  in  forgoing 
all  further  efforts  to  arrest  the  discontent 
of  a  Avhole  nation,  because  by  any  other 
line  of  action,  one  man’s  Avits  might  po.s- 
sibly  be  deranged  forever  ?  At  the  M’orst, 
hoAvever,  this  Avas  an  amiable  M  eakness ; 
and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  Pitt  may  liaA  e 
been  further  sAvayed,  either  by  reflections 
on  his  Majesty’s  ripe  age,  or  by  fears  of 
Avhat  might  happen  to  the  country  if  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  Avhose  character  he  heart¬ 
ily  loathed,  Avere  too  early  seated  in  his 
good  father’s  throne. 

Pitt’s  friends  noAV'  hoped  to  place  him 
once  more  at  the  helm  of  state.  But  no- 
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tliinsT  would  perfiuade  him  to  rotum,  iin- 
U*8S  the  Kiiifij  and  the  new  Minister  both 
asked  him  b:u-k  of  their  own  accord.  Luck¬ 
ily  for  Ids  own  fame,  no  such  sU*!)  was  then 
taken.  His  act  of  retirement  preserved  its 
true  chanicter,  a  willinsf  sacrifice  of  self  to 
an  overpowerin'?  sense  of  duty.  The  con¬ 
ditions  on  Avhich  his  friends  Ixdieved  him 
willin'?  to  reenter  office,  he  himsi'lf  doubt- 
U“88  knew  to  be  unfeasible.  As  it  was,  he 
pave  to  the  world  a  bri<?ht  example  of  the 
self-denvinj?  patriot,  who,  when  f«»rtune 
frownc'i  on  him,  could  “  wra})  himself  iu 
his  virtue,  and  take  up  hoiu*st  poverty  with¬ 
out  a  dower.” 

On  the  fourtiHuith  March,  I*itt  pave  up 
the  seals  to  his  master,  who  received  him 
with  “  the  utmost  possible  kindness,”  and 
praye'l  that  lie  mipht  still  l>e  visited  as  a  ! 
friend — .an  honor  which  the  former  j»ru- 
deiitly  dwlined.  His  own  retirement  was 
accompanied  by  that  of  Cornwallis,  Castle- 1 
reaph,  Canninp,  Dundas,  and  the  faithful- 1 
est  of  iill  his  followers,  Mr.  Hose  ;  while  j 
several  others  would  hold  office  in  the  new  j 
(Tovemment  only  at  his  most  urpent  re-  ' 
quest.  Lord  'NV’ellesley  himself,  from  his  j 
hiph  post  in  India,  wrote  him  a  letter  fidl  j 
of  the  wannest  friendship,  ami  expressinp  ; 
his  re.-uliness  to  share  his  chiet" s  retirement 
as  s'Kin  as  another  viceroy  could  Ik*  sent  ; 
out  in  his  8U*ad.  In  Addiupton  the  Kinp 
found  a  j»leas.ant  courtier,  but  it  was  main¬ 
ly  to  Pitt  himself  that  all  men,  ijieludinp 
the  Kinp  and  his  new  minister,  l(M)ki*d  for 
puid;ince  in  matters  of  spwial  weipht. 
Witlumt  him  the  feeble  (ioveiTiment,  head¬ 
ed  by  the  “doctor’s  son,”  couM  hardly 
have  lived  a  day.  With  his  help,  as  piven  i 
both  in  public  speeches  and  private  conn-  ‘ 
sel,  it  struppled  on  throuph  the  short  years  ■ 
of  pe:Ma*,  until,  with  the  n*tuni  of  war,  1 
came  a  peneral  cry  for  the  minister  in  j 
whom  alone  the  nation  trusted  to  e;irry  it  I 
on.  The  very  first  <l.ay8  of  the  Addiupton  I 
ministry  were  sipnali/tsi  by  successes  to  1 
which  the  former  (ioveniment  had  led  the 
way.  Throuph  Nelson’s  plorious  darinp, 
in  defiance  of  orders,  at  the  battle  of  (’o- 1 
penhapen,  the  Northern  ('oalitioii  r(*ceived  | 
a  shatterinp  blow,  but  a  few  days  after  the 
fate  of  the  French  in  Epypt  had  l»een  set- 
tle<l  by  AlK'rcromby’s  life-boupht  victor}’ 
at  Alexandria. 

While  the  Fiench  and  Enplish  Govern¬ 
ments  were  enpaped  this  summer  in  treat- 
inp  for  pe.ace  in  the  nti'lst  of  warlike  move¬ 
ments  on  either  side,  Pitt  was  reaj»inp  the 
just  reward  of  long-continued  carelessness 
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alM>ut  his  household  affairs.  Plundered  for 
years  past  1)V  his  own  servants,  and  lu'ver 
giving  himself  the  trouble  to  make  even  a 
show  of  putting  his  house  in  order,  he  h:id 
sunk  far  dt*eper  into  debt  than  Sherid.an 
ever  sank  at  the  worst  of  times.  Credit- 
oi*s  bep:ui  to  plague  a  m:in  who  ow(*d  forty- 
five  thousand  junuuls,  and,  once  out  of 
office,  could  hardly  have  scra|K'd  together 
three  thousand  a  year.  His  fnends  and 
admirers  took  counsel  Avith  each  other 
Avhat  should  be  done.  Some  of  them  pnv 
posed  a  p.arlianientary  grant.  Of  this, 
hoAvever,  Pitt  Avould  not  hear  a  Avonl ;  had 
he  left  the  country  pe:ie«-ful,  and  prosper¬ 
ous,  such  an  offer  might  not,  he  said, 
have  been  otit  f>f|ila(“e  ;  but  as  tilings  Avere, 
tbe  i'lea  was  utterly  oppos(*«l  to  his  oavii 
feelings.  ( )nce  more  the  merchants  of  Lon¬ 
don  begged  him,  as  they  had  done  in  1 7H0, 
to  accejit  a  fn*e-\vill  subscription  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  jiounds.  This  offer,  too, 
Avith  .some  show  of  n'ason,  was  once  mon* 
declined.  The  King  himself  came  forward 
with  :m  offering  of  thirty  thousand  from 
his  priA’y  purse,  an  offering  made  through 
Hose  Avith  a  delicjiev  Avhieh  could  not  have 
In'cn  surpassed.  Nev(*r  had  Hose  seen  his 
friend  so  moved  as  Avhen  he  he.ard  of  his 
sovereign’s  noble  act ;  but  to  him  also  Pitt 
remained  inexomVile.  At  last,  he  agr(*ed 
to  accept  a  few  thousand  pounds,  contri¬ 
buted  by  a  few  of  his  jiersonal  fn«‘nds, 
which,  Avith  the  sale  of  HolAvcxid,  enableil 
him  to  satisfy  the  more  urg»*nt  cl.iims. 
The  joke  he  had  uttered  apiiinst  Fox  some 
yt'ars  In't’ore  might  iioav  have  Ix'en  taken 
up  .against  himself.  When  some  one  in 
Pitt’s  company  h:id  expressed  a  Avonder 
hoAV  Fox  Avoufd  take  the  subscription  his 
frien'ls  Avere  secret ly  m.akinp  for  him  — 
“  Take  it  V” — said  Pitt — “  Avhy,  I  supjiose 
that  he  will  take  it  quarterly,  or,  pc'rluqis, 
it  may  Ik*  half-yearly  !” 

In  the  autumn,  Pitt  Avas  again  in  toAvn, 
helping  to  draAv  u[>  the  terms  of  that  treaty 
of  |K“ace  Avhieh  some  knoAving  critics  liaA’c, 
from  time  to  time,  eh.arged  him  Avith  re¬ 
signing  office  sooner  tlian  bring  about. 
While  Fox,  with  his  usu.al  fiu-tiousness, 
publicly  rejoiced  at  a  p('ace  so  “  glorious 
to  the  French  Hepublic,”  his  nobler  riv:il 
thought  only  of  the  rest  his  country  wouhl 
now  enjoy  from  !i  Avar  Avhich,  on  her  side, 
had  oidy  bt'cn  uinlertaken  for  puiiioses  of 
selMefense  an<l  in  regard  for  soh‘mn  trea- 
ti<*s.  Hoth  lK*fore  and  after  the  last  sign¬ 
ing  of  the  Peace  of  Amiens,  in  March, 
1802,  attacks  were  frequently  made  in 
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Parliament,  now  by  the  more  violent  To- 
rieH  ajrainst  the  .terms  of  peace,  now  by 
the  violent  Radicals  against  divers  meas¬ 
ures  of  the  late  Goveniment.  As  a  pri¬ 
vate  member,  Pitt  no  lonj^r  troubled  him¬ 
self  to  attend  debates  of  trifliii"  moment ; 
but  whenever  the  new  ministry  needed  a 
helpinjf  word,  or  his  ]>resence  mi^ht  cheek 
the  rashness  of  his  old  followers,  he  was 
Ttretty  sure  to  Ik*  found  in  his  place.  Once, 
however,  perhaps  of  set  purpose,  he  miss- 
tsl  receiving;  to  his  own  face  the  highest 
compliment  that  has  ever  been  ])aid  to  any 
minister  by  any  House  of  Commons.  In 
answer  to  the  repe.ated  att.acks  of  an  oppo¬ 
sition  maddened  by  the  sense  of  its  own 
weakness,  an  immense  majority  c.arried  a 
spei'i.al  vote  of  th.anks  to  the  Right  Hon. 
William  l*itt,  for  the  “  great  and  important 
services”  he  had  rendered  his  countrv.  A 
few  days  after,  on  the  twentv-eighth  *May,  | 
a  great  banquet  M’.asheld  at  Merchant  Tay- ' 
lors’  Hall  in  honor  of  Pitt’s  birthd.ay,  and  | 
during;  the  evening  was  sung  that  spirited  j 
song,  in  which  C.anning  ha«l  (»nly  reflected  i 
the  national  feeling  toward  “  the  pilot  that 
weathered  the  storm.” 

Once  more  the  Clerkship  of  the  I’ellsbe-  [ 
came  vacant  through  the  death,  in  July,  of  ^ 
Colonel  Rarre,  an<l  once  more  Pitt  refus- ! 
(*d  to  take  so  fat  a  sinecure,  as  .\ddington 
wished  him,  for  himself  Surely  there  was 
some  flaw — let  us  say  it  without  a  sneer 
— in  that  fine  sense  of  honor  which  scorn¬ 
ed  to  take  money  for  no  work  done,  yet 
felt  no  shame  in  running  up  bills  far  ex¬ 
ceeding  the  debtor’s  j)ower  to  pay ! 

Pitt’s  life  for  some  time  forward  seems 
to  h.ave  been  a  thoroughly  happy  one.  At 
Walmer  Castle  he  busied  himself  in  all 
kinds  of  out-door  amusement — riding,  sail- ! 
ing,  shooting,  farming,  until  another  fit  of 
illness  obliged  him,  at  Sir  "Walter  Far-  j 
(pillar’s  urgent  entreaty,  to  try  for  the  first 
time  the  waters  of  Rath.  Refore  starting 
thither,  in  Novemlier,  he  received  a  curious 
letter  from  Loins  Philippe,  then  Duke  of 
Orleans,  who,  jiointing  out  the  strategic 
importance  of  Switzerland  to  the  Allies,  of¬ 
fered  to  take  command  of  the  whole  Swiss 
army.  From  Rath  he  counseled  Adding¬ 
ton  to  give  Ronaparte  no  good  grounds  of 
offense,  but  at  the  same  time  to  keep  Eng¬ 
land  re.ady  for  the  war,  which  might  at  any 
moment  \te  once  more  forced  u|»on  her 
hands.  Canning  and  some  other  of  his 
friends  began  just  then  to  show  an  unwise 
zeal  in  plotting  for  his  return  to  power ; 
but  Pitt  no  sooner  heard  of  the  mischief 
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brewing,  than  he  strongly  besought  them 
to  give  over.  Ere  long  he  ceased  to  tur- 
nisli  the  Cabinet  with  counsel,  the  full 
means  of  forming  which  were  not  always 
within  his  reach.  At  every  sound  of  po¬ 
litical  action,  however,  his  ears  would  pnck 
up  like  those  of  an  old  war-horse  at  the 
distant  blare  of  a  trumpet.  One  day  some 
rash  8|)eech  of  Canning’s  would  make  him 
for  a  moment  sore,  for  fear  of  its  endan¬ 
gering  the  good-will  between  himself  and 
Addington.  On  another,  he  would  treat 
Lord  Malmesbury,  by  way  of  talk,  to  an 
extemjiorized  retort  on  Fox  for  some  out- 
bre.ak  of  more  than  usual  vinilence  on  the 
part  of  a  statesman  consistent  only  in  his 
antagonism  to  Pitt.  Again,  we  find  him 
sending  Canning  a  message  of  hearty  praise 
for  a  speech  of  peculiar  merit,  and  forgiv¬ 
ing  Sheridan’s  pretended  abuse  of  himself 
for  the  he.avy  blows  he  had  thereby  cun¬ 
ningly  managed  to  deal  at  Fox,  From 
Ixindon,  however,  and  from  steady  polit¬ 
ical  work  he  was  yiersuaded  for  several 
months  to  keep  quite  aloof,  varring  his 
stay  at  Rath  with  visits  to  his  mother  .and 
to  diveiai  friends,  with  whom  his  evenings 
were  passed  in  cheerful  talk  ;  sometimes, 
as  with  C.anning,  in  looking  over  some 
Greek  or  Roman  author,  and  not  seldom, 
a.s  with  the  Malmesbury  ladies,  in  playing 
at  Sj^enthition,  the  new  round  game  of 
cards.  For  Lord  Malmesbury  w’as  not  the 
only  one  who  found  Pitt  “  the  j)leas.antest 
companion  possible  at  and  after  dinner.”* 

At  the  beginning  of  1803  he  was  again 
at  Walmer,  laid  up  for  several  days  with 
.an  attack  of  gout  and  bile.  Ry  this  time 
Ronaparte  was  alre.ady  driving  us,  by  his 
bad  taith  and  restless  ambition,  either  to 
rnaint.ain  a  dishonorable  peace,  or  to  make 
re^dy  for  another  war.  No  one  had  been 
more  anxious  than  Pitt  to  insure  his  coun¬ 
try  at  least  a  few  years  of  peace ;  but  no 
one  saw  more  clearly  into  tne  First  Con¬ 
sul’s  nature,  or  was  less  inclined  to  put  up 
with  his  hectoring  w'ays.  Accordingly,  he 
urged  the  Government,  through  his  bro¬ 
ther,  Ix>rd  Chatham,  not  to  dream  of  sur¬ 
rendering  Malta  until  Ronaparte  had  tho¬ 
roughly  changed  his  tone  and  tactics.  In 
March  he  Avrites  again  to  urge  that  promjit 
means  should  lie  used  to  forearm  the  (coun¬ 
try  against  a  sudden  attack  on  the  part  of 

•  So  popular  was  Pitt  throughout  the  country, 
that  when  he  reached  Shepton  Mallet,  in  Lord  Bath’s 
carriage,  the  people  who  had  come  in  to  market, 
took  out  the  horses,  and  drew  the  carriage  them¬ 
selves,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  to  the  inn. 
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a  iieijrhbor  M'hose  plans  were  every  day 
becouiiuf'  more  elear.  Of  course,  when 
tilings  bejjaii  to  look  serious,  the  cry  for 
Pitt  as  Prime  Minister  waxinl  louder  than 
ever.  By  way  of  satisfyinf?  it,  Addiiif^ton 
at  lirst  pro|K)sed  a  new  Cabinet,  headed 
by  the  utterly  feeble  Lord  Chatham,  with 
himself  and  Pitt  for  Secretaries  of  State. 
Dundas,  now  become  Lord  Melville,  sound¬ 
ed  Pitt  on  this  matter  over  their  port 
wine,  and  returned  more  ojK*nIy  to  the 
charpe  the  next  day.  But  Pitt,  who  knew 
ids  own  worth,  and  more  and  more  di.slik- 
ed  tile  linanciai  policy*  of  ids  successors, 
would  he.ar  notldug  ot  a  plan  winch  gave 
to  one  minister  the  lead  in  council,  and  to 
anotlier  tiie  first  place  at  ids  Majesty's 
private  ear.  Presently,  witli  more  wis¬ 
dom,  and  M’ith  a  good  deal  of  praisewor¬ 
thy  forbearance,  Addington  was  ready  to 
serve  under  Pitt,  if  only  Grenville,  Wind¬ 
ham,  and  Canning,  wlio  liad  sliown  tliem- 
selves  the  fiercest  of  Ids  ]H)liticaI  foes,  were 
left  out  of  the  new  ministry.  But  to  tlds 
also  Pitt  would  not  agree  ;  and  his  refusal 
of  the  only  compromise  whicli  a  man  of 
any  self-respect  could  well  stoop  to  otfer, 
gave  much  ottense  to  many  otliers  beside 
tile  King  himself.  It  is  fair,  liowever,  to 
remember,  tiiat  with  all  tlie  trouble  tiiey 
gave  him,  ami  with  all  tlieir  fierce  or  fussy 
attacks  on  a  minister  of  ids  own  approving, 
Pitt,  for  his  own  part,  liiid  some  gootl  rea¬ 
son  to  upliold  tiie  chdins  of  a  party  con¬ 
taining  his  best  speakers  and  some  of  ids 
most  jiowerful  allies.  Perhaps  we  siiould 
allow,  with  Lord  Stanhojie,  that  neither  he 
nor  Addington  could  well  yield  the  point 
on  which  they  diflered.  Nor  can  juiy 
greed  of  power  be  fairly  laid  to  the  charge 
of  a  man  whose  present  conduct  delayed 
his  return  to  power  for  a  twelvemonth 
longer. 

At  lengtli,  on  the  twentieth  of  3Iay,  a 
few  days  after  the  declaration  of  war  with  j 
France,  Pitt  once  more  showed  himself  in 
the  scene  of  Ids  many  triumphs,  the  House 
of  Commons.  Three  days  after,  in  the  de¬ 
bate  on  the  King's  message,  the  Achilles 
of  the  English  Parliament  delivered  a 
speech,  which  those  who  heard  it  agreed  in 
ranking  among  the  greatest  efforts  of  so 
great  a  master.  During  this  session  he 
held  a  middle  course  between  the  minis¬ 
ters  and  the  regular  opposition,  urging  on 
the  former  when  they  seemed  to  flag,  and 
freely  assailing  them  when  the^'  seemed  to 
be  going  wrong.  So  great,  indeed,  was 
their  fear  of  him,  that  an  Income  Tax 


Bill,  which  they  had  one  day  carried  by  a 
large  majority,  was  altered  the  very  next 
in  ac-cor«lance  with  the  amendments  which 
Pitt  had  vainly  demanded  the  day  before. 
On  all  (jiiestions  of  natiomd  defense,  the^’ 
found  him  eager  to  turn  the  warlike  sjiirit 
of  his  countrymen  to  the  widest  account. 
While  some  were  all  for  increasing  the  re¬ 
gular  army  alone,  his  good  sense  taught 
him  to  set  high  store  by  that  cheapest  de¬ 
fense  of  iUl  free  nations,  a  large  muster  of 
trained  volunteers.  It  was  then  a  stirring 
time  for  the  people  of  these  islands.  Em¬ 
met’s  outbreak,  m  Dublin,  had  hardly  been 
put  down  when  England  In'gan  to  arm  her¬ 
self  in  every  town  and  village  against  the 
enemy,  whose  long  lines  of  plun<ler-loving 
veterans  flashed  coming  havoc  from  the 
cliffs  of  Boulogne.  Almost  before  the 
end  of  that  summer,  in  .spite  of  hindran¬ 
ces  offered  by  a  wavering  Goveniinent, 
some  three  hundred  thousand  volunteers 
had  answered  the  challenge  flung  from 
beyond  the  Channel.  As  Lord  Warden 
of  theCiiKjue  Ports,  Pitt  himself  had  been 
forcmo.st  in  meeting  the  ex|K.*ctcd  danger, 
by  raising  a  body  of  three  thousand  men 
from  his  own  district;  and  at  any  time 
that  autuinn  he  might  have  been  seen  in 
his  volunteer  uniform,  riding  about  as  brig¬ 
adier,  to  iusjK'ct  or  review  his  three  bat¬ 
talions.  One  of  these*,  it  seems,  had  drawn 
up  rules  marked  by  the  frequent  proviso, 
“except  in  the  ciuse  of  actual  invasion.” 
On  reading  the  draft  rules,  Pitt  came  at 
length  to  a  clau.se  jtroviding  that  the  corps 
should  never  lie  sent  out  of  the  country. 
Pitt’s  ready  pen  at  once  added  the  wbrds, 
“  except  in  the  ca.se  of  actual  invasion.” 

In  August  of  the  same  year,  Pitt’s  niece. 
Lady  Hester  Stanhope,  having  lost  her 
old  friend  the  Dowager  Lady  Chatham, 
came  at  her  uncle’s  request  to  keep  house 
for  him  at  Walnier  Castle.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-seven,  the  future  virago  of  the  Li*- 
banon  indulged  in  no  worse  sallies  th.an 
such  as  might  readily  lie  forgiven  to  a 
lady  of  good  birth,  of  much  personal 
beauty,  of  varied  accomplishments,  and  of 
a  lively,  biting  wit.  During  the  short  re¬ 
mainder  of  Pitt’s  life,  her  loving  service 
was  freely  rendered  him,  and  her  presence 
gave  to  his  dwelling  the  one  charm  it  had 
never  known  Iwfore.  For  him  and  a  few 
favored  friends  she  reserved  the  better 
part  of  her  inward  self,  but  her  wit  would 
play  unmercifullv  on  those  for  whom  she 
liad  no  special  hking.  One  moniing,  for 
instance,  more  than  a  year  later,  when 
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Lord  Mulc;rave,  then  become  Pitt’s  For- 
eifjcn  Secret.nry,  was  seated  witli  iier  at 
breakfast,  a  broken  eg»;-sj»oon  was  given 
liim  to  eat  his  egg  with.  In  answer  to. 
his  (juestion,  “How  can  Pitt  have  such  a 
spoon  as  tiiis  ?”  she  asked  him  if  he  hail 
not  yet  discovered  “that  ^Nlr.  Pitt  some¬ 
times  uses  very  slight  and  weak  instruments 
to  efti'ct  his  ends.” 

In  the  short  Chnstmas  session  little 
was  done,  beyond  a  jiartial  attack  made 
by  Pitt  on  the  ministerial  miHle  of  haml- 
ling  the  volunteer  movement ;  and  this  at¬ 
tack  resulted  in  the  virtual  adojition  of 
Pitt's  own  plan.  Next  year,  however, 
Pitt’s  criticisms  became  more  freipient, 
and  more  unfriendly.  He  would  not  join 
with  Grenville  in  a  regular  Jissault  on  his 
whilom  friends,  but  he  could  not  stand  bv 
and  sec,  in  silence,  things  done  of  whicli 
he  heartily  disa{>proved.  Lord  St.  Vin¬ 
cent’s  blundering  management  of  the  navy 
])rovoked  him  into  making  a  mot  ion  which, 
failing  of  its  apparent  aim,  did  never¬ 
theless  succeed  in  shaming  the  Admiral¬ 
ty  into  exertions  better  according  Avith 
tlie  need  of  the  hour.  At  this  time,  also, 
the  King's  illness  made  him  jiause  before 
he  bound  himself  to  join  Fox  and  Gren¬ 
ville,  in  their  efforts  to  turn  out  the  prt*- 
sent  ministry,  but  the  King  soon  after  got 
well,  and  Pitt  saw  no  reason  for  delaying 
the  fall  of  a  government  already  tottering 
for  months  past.  After  a  few  pitehed 
battles,  each  more  ruinous  than  the  one 
before,  the  Addington  ministry  agreed  on 
the  twenty-ninth  April  to  give  up  the 
hopeless  struggle.  On  the  next  day 
Pitt  was  commanded  by  his  Majesty  to 
draw  up  a  writtten  plan  of  a  new  gov¬ 
ernment. 

Pitt  obeyed,  but  the  wish  he  felt  to  in¬ 
sure  the  country  a  strong  government,  led 
him  to  include  m  his  draft  plan  the  names 
of  Fox  and  Lord  Grenville,  two  men 
Avhom  his  ^lajesty  sjx'cially  abhorred.  On 
the  fifth  May  he  received  from  the  King  a 
cold  and  querulous  letter,  in  which  his 
Majesty  not  only  refused  to  aceejtt  the 
names  of  men  so  hateful  to  him,  the  one 
on  jiersonal,  the  other  on  political  grounds, 
but  even  demanded  from  Pitt  the  jdainest 
assurance  of  his  belief  in  the  wisdom  of 
that  very  Test  Act,  Avhich  Pitt  would  have 
repealed  three  years  before.  I'he  Minis¬ 
ter’s  answer  was  worthy  of  his  upright 
self.  He  assured  the  King  of  his  adher¬ 
ence,  both  to  the  opinions  held  by  him  in 
1801,  and  to  the  promise  he  had  then 


given  his  IMajesty,  not  to  stir  the  Catholic 
question  during  his  reign.  Avowing  his 
readiness  to  yield  the  other  points,  if  so 
his  Majesty  commanded,  he  still  Ix'gged 
I  the  favor  of  a  ix*rsonal  interview.  This 
was  granted.  The  King,  who  h.ad  hardly 
spoken  to  his  old  serx-ant  for  the  last 
three  years ;  who  had  even  once  passed 
him  in  Hvde  Park,  without  notice,  now 
received  him  with  compliments  and  kind 
shows.  Pitt  for  three  hours  jileaded  his 
friends’  cause,  and  not  ipiite  in  vain. 
With  Fox,  indeed,  his  master,  for  x’ery 
good  ri'asons,  xvould  have  nothing  what¬ 
ever  to  do  ;  but  some  of  his  followers 
might  be  admitted  into  the  new  Cabinet. 
Pitt  was  welcome  also  to  take  in  Lord 
Grenville.  But  when  he  proceeded  to 
act  uj>on  these  concessions,  lie  discovered 
that  Ixith  the  Grenx’ille  party  and  the  fol¬ 
lowers  of  Fox  refused  to  enter  a  Cabinet 
whence  the  great  Whig  leader  himself 
would  be  shut  out.  It  was  in  vain  that 
the  latter  urged  his  oxvn  friends  to  take 
the  o|x*ning  denied  to  him.self.  Grey  and 
Sheridan  were  not  less  resolute  on  the 
one  side,  than  Grenville  and  Windham 
on  the  other.  Deeply  hurt  at  the  willful¬ 
ness  of  his  own  kinsman,  Pitt  determin¬ 
ed  “  to  teach  that  proud  man  that  he 
could  do  without  him,  although  the  effort 
might  cost  him  his  life.”  How  much  he 
meant  by  the  last  clause  may  lx*  gathered 
from  the  conviction,  expressed  by  Lord 
Castlereagh  in  a  letter  xvritten  just  about 
this  time  to  Lord  Wellesley,  that,  if  Pitfi- 
health  did  not  fail  him,  the  present  trou¬ 
ble  would  only  rouse  him  to  gi'eater  and! 
more  successful  exertions  than  ever. 

It  seems  hardly  worth  while  to  clear  Pitt 
from  the  blame  imputed  to  him  by  Lord 
Macaulay  for  so  soon  giving  up  the  point 
regarding  J'ox.  He  had  no  great  cause 
to  love  his  former  rival,  whose  sentiments 
and  conduct  were  widely  different  from 
his  OAvn.  The  King  had  not  quite  recoA- 
ered  from  a  dangerous  illness,  and  he 
hati‘d  Fox  as  heartily  as  a  high-minded, 
someAvhat  overAveemng  mon.arch  could 
naturally  hate  the  factious,  loAV’-toned  ally 
of  his  unAA'orthy  son.  It  AA’as  A'ery  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  Fox  Avould  any  hoAV  have 
agreed  to  take  office  under  Pitt ;  AA'hile  it 
seems  pretty  certain  that  the  pair  could 
neA'er  have  held  together  long.  After  all^ 
too,  it  Avas,  perhaps,  the  alliance  bc- 
tA^'een  F'ox  and  GrenA'ille  Avhich  at  first 
induced  Pitt,  anxious  only  for  the  heli)  of 
his  kinsman  and  former  colleague,  to  plead. 
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for  tlic  admission  also  of  that  kinsman’s 
new  friend.  Moreover,  let  us  not  for^ret 
that  the  new  Minister  ha<l  for  some  time 
lain  under  the  cloud  of  his  sovereijrn’s  <lis- 
|»leasure  ;  and  that,  however  highly  he 
might  have  valued  the  support  of  Fox,  he 
had  no  reason  to  mistrust  his  own  power 
of  governing  the  country  without  that  su])- 
port. 

With  failing  health,  and  a  Cabinet  some¬ 
what  shorn  of  the  wished-for  strength,  the 
great  Minister  j»repared  to  make  g(K)d  the 
words  w  hich  he  had  uttere<i  in  his  wrath 
against  (Irenville.  In  Parliament  he  had 
to  lawt  the  combined  attacks  of  three  dif¬ 
ferent  ])artie8,  led  severally  by  (irenville. 
Fox,  and  Addington.  Across  the  Chan¬ 
nel,  Na|)olc*on,  late  First  Consul,  now  a 
full-blown  Emperor,  was  weaving  his  plans 
for  gaining  that  brief  command  of  the  sea, 
which  was  all  the  o|K.*ning  he  nwded,  for 
a  triumphant  raid  upon  liritish  soil.  So 
sure  was  he  of  the  desired  issue,  that  me¬ 
dals  were  actually  struck,  as  if  London 
had  ahvady  fallen  into  his  h.ands.  Later 
years  have  but  the  more  clearly  proved 
what  Fox  and  Grenville,  in  1804,  profess¬ 
ed  to  gainsay,  the  timeliness  of  Pitt’s  ex- 
tions  to  ward  off  the  threatened  invasion. 
Nothing  but  a  chain  of  tiresome  mishaps, 
one  while  the  slowness  of  his  agents,  at 
another  the  death  of  his  trustiest  com¬ 
mander,  or,  agtiin,  the  wiml’s  |H*rver8e- 
ness  in  blowing  from  the  wrong  quarter, 
prevented  NapokK)n  from  trying  to  carry 
out  his  scheme  of  vengeance  on  the  over¬ 
weening  islanders.  W’^hile  Grenville  busied 
himsc'lf  with  his  books  and  gardens,  and 
Fox  accused  the  miuistr)' of  raising  ground¬ 
less  alanns,  l*itt  was  calmly  grasping 
at  every  means  of  statesmanlike  deffnse 
against  the  onset  of  a  foe  whose  true 
measure  he  had  already  tjiken  ;  in  whom, 
to  quote  fr(»m  a  fragment  written  by  him- 
8t‘lf  this  verj'  year,  he  saw'  “all  the  cap¬ 
tious  ji-alousy  of  conscious  usur])ation 
dreaded,  detested,  and  obeye<l ;  the  gid¬ 
diness  and  intoxication  of  splendid  but 
Hnmerite«l  success  ;  the  arrogance,  the 
prestnnption,  the  self-will  of  uidiniited  and 
idolized  |>ower ;  and,  more  dreadful  than 
all,  in  the  plenitude  of  authority,  the  rest¬ 
less  and  incessant  activity  of  guilty  but 
unsatcsl  ambition.”  After  s<ime  fierce  de¬ 
bates  in  the  Lower  House,  where  Castle- 
reagh  an<l  Canning  w’en*  now  his  only 
allies  of  mark,  he  canned  his  bill  for  es¬ 
tablishing  a  better  system  of  army  re¬ 
serves.  Martello  towers  were  built  along 


the  southern  coast  of  England.  Firc'-ships 
were  fitted  out,  in  the  vain  hoi*e  of  de¬ 
stroying  the  Houlogne  flotilla.  The  Span¬ 
iards  liegan  o|>enly  to  arm  agauist  us,  and 
forthwith  our  admirals  were  ordeml  to 
seize  the  Spiuiish  treasure-shijis  on  their 
way  from  America.  liussi:i,  Sw'eden,  and 
the  German  Powers  W'ere  once  more  in¬ 
vited  to  form  a  close  alliance  with  Great 
Britain  against  Europe’s  common  foe. 
Plans  were  sketched  by  Pitt  himself  for 
Landing  British  and  Russian  troops  in  the 
south  of  Italy,  and  British,  Russian,  and 
Swedish  troops  in  the  north  of  Ger¬ 
many,  while  Austria  and  Russia  were  to 
deal  with  the  French  in  Northern  Italy, 
and  Prussia  was  to  j)lay  her  part  along 
the  Rhine. 

Amidst  the  greater  cares  of  this  perio«l 
Pitt  found  time  to  aid  AVilberforce  in  his 
ellbrt  to  put  down  the  slave-trade.  A  bill 
for  abolishing  it  in  five  years  actually  for 
the  first  time  passed  the  Commons,  but  so 
late  in  the  session,  that  no  hoju*  remained 
of  carrying  it  this  year  through  the  Lords. 
One  step,  how  ever,  toward  the  overthrow 
of  a  system  whose  abettors  were  still  al¬ 
most  as  j>owerful  as  the  foes  of  parlia¬ 
mentary  refonn,  was  taken  by  Pitt  on 
his  own  authority.  An  order  in  Council, 
issued  in  NoveinWr,  decreed  the  extinc¬ 
tion  of  the  slavMrade  throughout  the  con¬ 
quered  colonies ;  and  this  fact  alone,  not 
to  8|K*ak  of  his  many  fonner  efforts  in  the 
same  cause,  makes  our  astonishment  all 
the  greater  at  Lord  Brougham’s  unfound¬ 
ed  remark  of  Pitt’s  time-serving  on  this 
very  question.  Among  other  mafters 
which  also  this  year  eng.aged  Pitt’s  at¬ 
tention,  were  the  attempted  settlement 
of  the  quarrel  lietween  his  Majesty  and 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  choice  of 
a  new  Archbishoji  of  Canterbury  in  the 
room  of  Dr.  Moore.  In  the  former  case, 
just  as  the  King  was  rea<ly  for  the  prom¬ 
ised  interx'iew',  the  Prince  excused  himself 
from  atUuiding  on  the  ]>lea  of  illness ;  aiul 
a  second  atteinjit  to  bring  them  together 
later  in  the  autumn  fell  through  in  near¬ 
ly  the  same  way.  With  regard,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  Dr.  Moore’s  successor, 
Pitt  pleailed  hard  for  his  ohl  tutor,  Bish¬ 
op  Toniline;  but  the  King  had  fixeil  his 
fancy  on  Dr.  Manners  Sutton,  and  when 
Arclibishoj)  Moore  died,  in  .lanuary',  1805, 
it  was  the  Bishop  of  Norwich,  not  he  of 
Lin«)ln,  who  was  chosen  to  fill  his  place. 

The  year  1805,  the  last  of  the  great 
Minister’s  public  life,  opened  with  fresh 
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fififhts  in  Parliament.  Fiercely  was  Pitt ' 
asHailed  for  his  seizure  of  the  S{)ani8h 
frigates,  for  his  scheme  of  recruiting  the 
army  reserves,  for  his  silence  regardins; 
the  Catholic  claims,  which  Fox  himself 
was  to  hold  in  aWyance  the  very  next 
vear.  Sheridjui,  Fox,  (Jrey,  and  Wind- 
iiam  kept  tirinj'  their  pointed  shafts  at 
every  seeminj;  hole  in  the  strong  man’s 
armor.  Hut  their  keenest  onset  (;ame  to 
nothing  against  the  champion  of  a  good 
cause,  hacked  by  a  large  following,  a 
heart  of  rock,  and  a  tongue  which  had 
lost  none  of  its  old  sharjmess.  Sheridan 
himself  was  scathed  witli  such  a  shower 
of  scornfully  playful  sarcasm,  that  he 
could  only  answer  with  a  long  screech 
of  personal  abuse,  redolent  of  the  Ma¬ 
deira  he  had  gulped  down  in  the  mean¬ 
while.  All  these  triumjdis,  however,  cost 
Pitt  dear.  Tlie  hard  work  told  so  heavily 
on  his  broken  health,  that  the  approach 
of  Easter  found  him  anxious  to  take  some 
little  holiday  at  liath.  Hut  again,  as  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  before,  public  business  kept 
him  at  his  post ;  and  this  time  the  busi¬ 
ness  was  to  him  of  a  kind  exceedingly 
tainful.  It  concerned  the  fair  fame  of 
.ord  Melville,  the  ohlest,  steadiest,  and 
most  powerful  of  Pitt’s  supporters  during 
the  long  term  of  his  former  ministry,  and 
now  the  able  head  of  that  department 
which  Lord  St.  Vincent  had  done  so  lit¬ 
tle  to  adoni.  Hefore  Easter  came,  Pitt 
knew  that  the  Opposition  were  determin- 
e<l  to  bring  forward  a  vote  of  censure 
against  the  chief  of  the  Admiralty  for 
misapplication  of  public  moneys  while  he 
held  the  post  of  Treasurer  to  the  Navy. 
To  them  it  mattertsl  little  whether  his 
Lordship  were  really  guilty,  if  so  they 
might  get  rid  of  an  able  minister,  or  over¬ 
throw,  perhaps,  an  obnoxious  Govern¬ 
ment. 

It  was  in  vain  that  Ktt,  believing  firm¬ 
ly  in  his  friend’s  innocence  of  more  than 
a  trifling  oversight,  tried  every  means  he 
cotild  to  defeat  Ins  opponents,  or  at  lesist  j 
to  etfect  a  compromise.  It  was  bootless 
for  Canning  to  declare  that  if  Lord  Mel¬ 
ville  had  either  told  more  or  less  than  he 
did  about  the  matter,  no  case  could  have 
l)een  made  out  against  him.  Some  of 
Ifitt’s  own  supporters  took  part,  for  va¬ 
rious  reasons,  in  the  assault  on  a  Minister 
whose  honesty  of  purpose  no  one  pretend¬ 
ed  to  doubt.  On  the  eighth  of  A}»ril, 
Whitbread  opened  fire  in  a  long  speech. 
Pitt  projmsed  a  iiielect  Committee,  instead 


of  a  vote  of  censure.  But  when  Wilber- 
force  spoke  in  favor  of  Whitbrea<l’a  mo¬ 
tion,  and  other  independent  inemliers  fol¬ 
lowed  suit,  the  issue  began  to  look  se¬ 
rious.  At  length  the  votes  were  taken, 
and  found  exactly  eipial.  After  a  pause 
of  several  minutes,  the  Speaker,  Abbot, 
with  a  white  face,  gave  the  casting  vote 
against  Lord  Melville.  Pitt  jammed  down 
his  tittle  cocked  hat  on  his  forehead,  while 
the  tears  were  seen  trickling  down  his 
cheeks ;  and,  fenced  round  by  a  ciixrle  of 
his  younger  follow'ers,  he  walked  like  one 
bewildered  out  of  the  House.  On  the 
same  day  —  for  the  debate  lasted  far 
into  the  morning  —  Lord  Melville  resign¬ 
ed  his  ottice ;  and,  finding  himself  still 
pursued  by  the  rancor  of  his  enemies,  lie- 
sought  Pitt  to  let  his  name  lie  struck  oft* 
the  Privy  Council.  To  an  offer  so  gen¬ 
erous  Pitt  gave  a  very  unwilling  assent. 
When  Whitbread  again  rose  to  demand 
further  penalties  against  his  Lordship, 
Pitt  stojiped  him  with  the  announcement 
of  what  he  ha<i  already  done  in  deference 
to  the  seeming  wishes  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  declaring  at  the  same  time, 
with  a  quivering  lip,  and  in  tones  that 
seemed  to  tremble  through  the  hall,  how 
deep  and  bitter  a  pang  he  felt  in  being 
thus  made  the  means  of  yet  sterner  pun¬ 
ishment  to  his  noble  friend.  How  mucli 
of  that  punishment  was  really  deserved 
may  be  gathered  from  the  issue  of  Lord 
Melville’s  imjK^achment  the  next  year, 
when  a  large  majority  of  his  peers  found 
him  guiltless  of  all  the  offenses  laid  to  his 
charge. 

Not  content  with  smaller  game,  Whit¬ 
bread  presently  flew  at  the  First  Minis¬ 
ter  himself,  for  having,  in  17'96,  advanced 
some  of  the  j)ublic  money  to  two  contract¬ 
ors,  Messrs.  Hoyd  and  Henfield.  This 
time,  however,  his  prey  escaj>ed  him.  An 
amendment,  justifying  the  partial  breach 
of  law,  was  carried  without  a  division. 
Ere  long  another  trial  awaited  Pitt.  On 
the  thirteenth  of  May,  Fox  brought  for¬ 
ward  a  motion  in  supjKirt  of  the  Catholic 
claims.  It  was  painftil  for  a  man  of  Ifitt’s 
high  character  to  vote  against  a  measure 
which,  in  his  heart,  he  j)robably  desired 
more  earnestly  than  did  his  rival ;  but, 
with  his  usual  straightforward  cleaving 
to  his  word,  he  avowed  the  continuance 
both  of  his  old  feelings  toward  the  Ro¬ 
man  Catholics  and  of  the  particuLar  causes 
which  Imimd  him  still  to  waive  the  ad¬ 
vocacy  of  claims  as  lawful  as  he  firmly 
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)>oIit*ved  them  to  be  hannless.  With  a ! 
passiii"  tribute  to  the  “  splendid  eloquence”  I 
of  Grattan’s  first  speech  in  the  Imperial 
Parliament,  he  warned  his  hearers  against 
now  attempting  to  stir  a  (piestion  which  : 
he  saw  no  chance  of  getting  s|K*e<lily  set- 
tle<l.  Of  course  the  motion  fell  through. 
Alxmt  this  time,  also.  Lord  Sidmoufh  l)e- 
gan  to  talk  of  throwing  up  his  j)ost  in  the 
Cabinet.  lie  had  been  half  hostile  to 
Lord  Melville,  while  some  of  his  follow¬ 
ers  ojK*nly  voted  against  that  nobleman. 
Persuaded  for  a  time  to  stay  on,  he  .and 
his  friend  Lord  liuckinghamshire  left  the 
ministry  for  good  in  July.  Out  of  these 
losses  one  gtK)d  thing  arose  —  in  Lord 
Castlereagh  I*itt  g<ained  one  of  the  very’ 
Ik’kI  War  Ministers  whom  this  country 
ever  saw. 

Amidst  the  turmoil  of  home  politics 
Pitt  never  lost  sight  of  foreign  affaii’s.  In 
April  he  p<.*rsuade<l  the  Km])eror  Alex¬ 
ander  to  conclude  a  secret  treaty  with 
(ireat  Hritain.  By  the  end  of  August 
his  rough  plans  of  the  year  In-fore  had 
lK)nie  fruit  in  the  shajH*  of  a  coalition 
strong  enough,  one  might  have  fancied, 
to  crush  Napok*on  at  one  blow.  Hus- 
si.a,  Austri.a,  Naples,  and  Sweden  were  .at 
length  prep.ared  to  make  common  cause 
with  h2ngland  .against  the  imjK*rial  shifter 
of  his  neighbors’  landmarks.  Nelson  was 
flving  .all  .al)out  the  Atlantic  in  search  of 
\  illeneuve.  Castlereagh  was  preparing 
to  land  in  the  north  of  (iermany  the  first 
division  of  .an  English  army  larger  than 
any  yet  dispatched  to  the  scene  of  war, 
and  commanded  no  longer  by  the  Duke 
of  York.  A  scheme  of  his  own  planning 
was  .about  to  bi*  tried  .against  the  Bou¬ 
logne  flotillii.  I*itt  spared  no  effort  to 
win  w.avering  Prussia  over  to  our  side. 
But  Bonaparte  was  not  to  be  taken  in 
the  toils.  With  one  of  his  eagle  swoops 
he  had  dashed  away’  from  Boulogne  to 
cut  off  General  M.ack  at  Ulm,  and  the  sur¬ 
render  of  thirty’  thousand  Austrian  sol¬ 
diers  in  the  middle  of  October  cast  a 
foreboding  gloom  over  many  hearts.  But 
a  gleam  of  rare  sunshine  soon  followed. 
On  returning  from  his  bootless  chiise, 
Nelson  had  landed,  seen  Pitt,  who  ac- 
com{).anied  him  to  his  carriage,  and  pre¬ 
sently  embarked  on  Imard  the  Victory, 
in  chief  comm.and  of  a  large  fleet  lx)und 
for  Cadiz  to  meet  the  enemy.  A  few 
days  after  the  capitulation  of  Ulm,  the 
great  sailor  fought  his  last  and  grejitest 
battle  oft‘  Cape  Trafalgar.  The  news  of 


!  that  peerless  trium])h,  dashed  by  the 
death  of  England’s  peerles.s  Ca|)tain,  hav¬ 
ing  l*een  brought  to  I’itt  in  the  middle 
of  the  night,  he,  contrary’  to  his  wont  on 
:  former  occa.sions,  could  not  compose  him¬ 
self  to  sle<*p  again,  but  got  up  at  three  in 
the  moniing.  Soon  .after  the  event  h.ad 
iH'come  noised  abnaid  in  England,  Pitt 
dined  at  the  Mansion  House  on  Lord 
Mayor’s  day.  On  his  health  being  drunk 
as  the  savior  of  Europe,  he  discl.aimed 
the  sjHHaal  compliment  in  a  speech  of  lit¬ 
tle  more  than  the.se  few  words  :  Eng¬ 
land  h.as  saved  herself  bv  her  exertions, 
and  the  rest  of  Euroj»e  will  be  saved  by 
her  ex.ample.”  It  was  .at  this  same  ban¬ 
quet  that  Erskine,  getting  up  to  speak, 
was  told  by  Pitt,  with  a  warning  shake 
of  the  finger,  to  remember  they  were 
drinking  his  health  “  as  a  distinguishe<l 
Colonel  of  Volunteers.”  Erskine’s  fe.ar  of 
Pitt,  who  co>dd  always  eheck  him  by  a  look 
1  or  a  gesture,  saveil  the  company  from  a 
rambling  speech  on  .all  kinds  of  political 
topics. 

The  battle  of  Trafalgar  setaned  to  give 
Pitt  new  health  ami  spirits  during  the 
rest  of  that  year.  The  Duke  of  Welling¬ 
ton,  then  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley',  hero  of 
Assaye,  and  brig.ailier-elect  under  Lord 
Cathcart,  tells  of  his  liveliness,  his  long 
rides,  his  quiet  ditmers,  and  md  intem- 
j)erate  suppers,  when  the  two  were  stay¬ 
ing  at  Lord  C'amden’s  seat  in  Kent.  An¬ 
other  friend  who  met  him  in  Gloucester¬ 
shire  rememlKTs  his  fondness  for  Lucan, 
the  playful  e.ase  of  his  manner,  and  tl^e  in¬ 
structive  richness  of  his  talk.  No  one, 
he  adds,  would  have  discovered  a  trace 
of  the  Prime  ^linister  in  the  “  accom¬ 
plished  idler,”  who  touched  so  pleasantly’ 
on  all  kinds  of  topics,  grave  or  gay.  In 
December  we  find  him  doing  the  invalid 
at  Bath,  entertaining  sever.al  of  his  friends 
by'  turns,  and  playing  the  critic,  at  their 
own  request,  to  Canning  and  Lord  Mul- 
grave,  one  of  whom  had  written  a  sj  ant¬ 
ed,  the  other  a  feeble  poem,  on  the  battle 
of  Trafalgar. 

But  the  great  Minister’s  days  were  al¬ 
ready  numbered.  The  gleam  of  sunshine 
born  of  Nelson’s  great  victory  too  soon 
passed  away'  before  a  cloud  of  unforeseen 
disaster.  That  victory'  had  saved  England 
from  all  chance  of  a  French  landing  for 
years  to  come,  but  the  tremendous  defeat 
which  Napoleon,  a  few  weeks  after,  dealt 
on  the  Austrian  and  Russian  armies  at 
Austerlitz,  sealed  the  doom  of  that  great 
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coalition  which  Pitt  had  toiled  po  hard  | 
to  carry  out.  lliis  cruel  overthrow  of 
plans  framed  Avith  the  utmost  skill  and 
the  largest  foresight,  was  more  than  Pitt’s 
weakened  laxly  could  bear.  His  mind 
remained  unconquerable  ;  but  the  gout, 
which  had  shown  itself  in  his  feet,  W'as 
driven  inward,  and,  after  a  month  of ; 
gradual  wasting,  the  greatest  Minister ! 
and  one  of  the  noblest  men  M  hom  Eng- ! 
land  ever  produced,  pciicefully  bre:ithed  ' 
his  soul  awav  on  the  morning  of  the  | 
twonty-thinl  January,  1806,  in  his  hire<l  j 
house  on  Putney  Heath.  The  last  words  j 
he  was  ever  heard  to  litter  were  wonls  of  I 
tenderness  for  that  country  Avhose  grate-  [ 
fill  remembrances  during  his  long  term 
of  power  he  had  done  so  much  to  de¬ 
serve. 

On  the  marks  of  respect  shown  to  his  ' 
memory,  on  the  splendor  of  his  public  j 
funeral,  on  the  costly  monument  built  for  ; 
him  at  the  public  expense,  on  the  |)ay-  j 
uieiit  of  his  (lehts  out  of  the  jtublic  purse,  | 
ami  the  |H‘nsions  granted  to  his  kinswo¬ 
men,  what  iiikmI  is  there  to  dwell  ?  All  j 
these  and  many  other  particulars  of  his 
life  and  death  are  fully  and  clearly  told 
by  his  new  biograjdier,  whose  work  not 
many,  we  think,  could  read  through  with¬ 
out  bringing  away  with  them  a  elearer 
impression  of  the  man  therein  described, 
and  a  deep  conviction  of  his  gre.at  pre¬ 
eminence  as  statesman,  minister,  jiatriot, 
over  all  the  parliamentary'  leaders  of  his 
own  day.  If  his  Lordship  Inis  done  no 
more  than  this,  if  he  has  treated  us  to 
no  pages  of  brilliant  writing — no  passion- 
.ate  outbursts  of  one-sided  praisi* — no  reck- 
k^ss  handling  of  topics  iK'side  the  mark  — 
let  us  Ik‘  only  the  more  thankful  for 
a  kind  of  abstinence  in  these  days  rare 
enough.  lie  has,  at  any  rate,  produced 
four  volumes  full  of  matter  at  once  agree¬ 
able  and  Avell- chosen  —  sometimes  even 
quite  new  ;  volumes  which  only  a  gentle¬ 
man  could  have  written,  in  a  stvle  easy, 
simple,  not  devoid  of  a  certain  ijuiet  grace, 
relieved  by  not  a  few'  passages  of  polished 
eloquence,  and  by  many  a  jdirase  which 
surjirises  the  reader  for  its  hapjiy  yet  un¬ 
obtrusive  point.  On  the  whole,  his  life 
of  his  great  kinsm.an  seems  to  be  at  once 
truthful  in  spirit  .and  comprehensive  in  its 
details.  Nothing  has  been  w'illfully  gar¬ 
bled,  .and  many  things  have  been  set  in 


their  true  light.  Some  of  us  m.ay  still  l»e 
allow'ed  to  question  the  wisdom  of  all  his 
me.asures  for  keeping  down  the  J.acobins 
at  home,  or  removing  the  pressure  caused 
by  a  b.'ul  harvest  and  a  lengthened  war  ; 
others  w'ho  think  th.at  literature  and  the 
arts  iu*ed  help  from  men  in  power,  may 
agree  with  Lords  Stanho|)e  and  Macau¬ 
lay  in  blaming  Pitt  for  not  giving  a  fH.*n- 
sion  to  Cow'per  or  a  bishopric  to  some 
able  churchman,  though  he  seems  to  have 
pleaded  hard  for  Paley,  and  had  probably 
some  h.and  in  making  an  exciseman  of 
Hums.  Few'  of  us  would  now'  break  a 
lance  in  defense  of  the  famous  Sinking 
Fuinl,  and  some  may  ixjrhaps  rightly  re¬ 
gret  I’itt’s  exceeding  deference  to  his 
sovereign’s  will  ;  though  on  the  latter 
jioint  Fox  himself  but  followed  his  rival's 
example  a  year  after  that  rival’s  death. 
Hut  l*itt’s  excellence  as  a  financier,  his 
large  view's  of  fiscal  and  commercial  |x>li- 
cy,  the  skill  and  energy  with  which  he 
carried  on  the  war  against  an  enemy  who 
could  never  grant  him  the  only  kind  of 
jH'.ace  for  wliich  an  English  statesman 
should  ever  care,  seem  to  our  thinking 
no  longer  questions  for  fair  dispute.  Had 
I  he  but  liveil  a  little  longer,  indeed,  the 
chances  are  that  the  war  would  have  end- 
I  ed  happily  many  years  before  the  battle 
of  Waterloo.  Nor  can  any  one  now'  pre¬ 
tend  to  ascribe  his  retirement  in  1801  to 
any  other  than  the  cause  already  nanunl. 

1  Hut  clearest  of  all  is  the  moral  hight  on 
!  w  hich  he  stood  above  his  fellows,  by  rt*- 
ference  to  which  alone  can  his  more  doubt¬ 
ful  actions  be  fairly  judged.  To  call  him 
greedy  of  jiower,  is  simply  to  Ix'tray  one’s 
ow'n  blindness  to  his  real  w'orth.  Great  as 
an  orator  and  a  statesm.an,  he  was  greatest 
of  all  as  a  high-minded  patriot,  an  honest 
gentleman,  .and  lo\  ing-hearted  Christian. 
The  man  whose  youth  w  as  so  pure,  whose 
temper  was  so  forgiving,  whose  friendships 
were  so  true,  whom  Wilberforce  deemed 
the  most  upright  man  he  knew',  whose 
moral  sway  over  the  Hritish  Parliament 
was  acknowledged  with  an  envious  sigh 
by  the  most  selfish  of  men,  Napoleon  Hona- 
parte,  did  he  not  well  deserve  the  trust¬ 
ful  homage  of  that  nation  w'hose  strength 
he  wielded  for  so  many  years  ?  May 
England  never  cease  to  be  jiroud  of  such 
a  statesm.an — never  learn  to  disparage  the 
mor.al  nobleness  of  such  a  man  ! 
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From  the  St.  Jemea’i  Magatlne. 


THE  TRUE  FOUND 


PART  I. 

KMOBT-UaaHT  AHD  tLATI. 

“Tub  true  foumler  of  Virginia!”  I  hear 
tlie  reader  exclaim.  “Why,  Kaleigh,  of 
course!”  Error,  iny  good  sir;  Sir  Wal¬ 
ter  failed  to  found  Virginia.  “  The  true 
founder  of  Virginia,  and  who  deserve.s  to 
be  called  the  father  of  the  settlement,” 
writes  Bancroft,  the  historian  of  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States,  “  was  Captain  John  Smith,  an 
adventurer  of  rare  genius  and  undying 
fame.”  Tlie  rare  genius  is  uinpiestionahle ; 
but  the  fame,  undpng  though  it  l>e,  will, 
I  fear,  continue  to  be  confined  within  the 
limits  of  a  comparatively  narrow  circle  of 
ailmirers,  unless  I  shall  succeetl  in  popular¬ 
izing  the  varied,  brilliant,  romantic  career 
ofCaptaiu  John  Smith,  native  of  Willough¬ 
by,  Lincolnshire — daring  seaman,  gallant 
aohlier,  chivalrous  kniglit ;  beloved  of  la¬ 
dies,  Euro}>ean,  Asiatic,  and  Indian  ;  hero 
of  three  single  combats — veritable,  sei  ious 
touniaments — fought  by  cartel  within  sight 
of  two  applauding  armies  and  l>evies  of  fair 
dames ;  slayer  with  a  coni-flail  of  a  three¬ 
tailed  bashaw,  by  whom  he  was  held  in 
cruel  slavery  ;  finally,  the  fascinating  hero 
who  won  the  heart  of,  and  who.se  life  was 
saved  by,  the  beautiful  Pocahontas,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Powhatan,  after  the  mode  more  or 
less  felicitously  rejiroduced  by  Coo|)er  and 
other  Indian  story-tellers ;  “  which  charm¬ 
ing  princess  of  the  woods,”  writes  the  hero 
himself,  “  ultimately  came  to  settle  in  Eng¬ 
land,  having  previously  married  a  Mr,  John 
llolfe,  and  been  baptized  Rebecca  —  the 
first  Christian  of  that  nation  that  ever 
spoke  English,  or  had  a  child  in  mamage 
by  an  Englishman — a  matter  surely,  if  my 
meaning  be  truely  considered  and  well  un¬ 
derstood,  worthy  a  princess’s  understiuid- 

Tlie  rough  sketch  of  his  life,  written  by 
himself,  and  dedicated  to  William,  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  is,  without  exaggeration,  a  se¬ 
ries  of  romances,  strung  together  with 
modest  unpretense,  and  sparkling  with 
war  and  love  adventures  sufficient,  if  pro¬ 


E  R  OF  VIRGINIA. 


perly  diluted,  to  fill  the  jiages  of  twenty 
three-volume  modern  novels. 

Captain  Smith  was  celebrated  in  bis  own 
day  by  nearly  all  the  minor  iioets  cotem- 
poi-ary  with  liim — Turner,  O’Rourke,  Car¬ 
ter,  Ingham,  Mea<le,  Erect,  Brathwaite, 
and  others.  The  last  breaks  out  in  the 
following  laureate -like  laudation  of  his 
hero : 

“Two  greatest  shires  of  England  did  thee 
heart — 

Renowned  Yorkshire,  Gaunt-styled  Lanca¬ 
shire. 

But  what’s  all  this?  Earth,  sea,  heaven 
above, 

Tragabigzanda,  Callamata's  love. 

Dear  Pocahontas’,  Madame  Shanoi’s  too. 

Record  thy  worth,  thy  birth,  which,  as  I  live, 

Even  with  thy  reading,  such  choice  solace 
give. 

As  I  would  wi.sh  (such  wishes  doe  we'l) 
r-Mnny  such  Smiths  in  this  our  Israel.” 

Erect  thus : 

“  Thou  hast  a  course  so  full  of  honor  runne. 

Envy  may  snarle  asdogges  against  the  sunne.” 

Hear  another  cotemporary  crier  —  the 
gallant  O’Rourke,  baptizt‘d  Bryan  : 

“  To  sec  bright  honor  sparkled  all  in  gore 

Would  nerve  a  spirit  that  ne’er  fought  before ; 

And  that’s  the  hight  of  Fame  when  her  best 
blood 

Is  nobly  spilled  in  actions  grand  and  good. 

So  thou  hast  taught  the  world  to  purcliase 
Fame, 

Rearing  the  story  on  a  glorious  frame ; 

And  such  foundations  doth  thy  merit  make  it, 

As  all  Detraction’s  rage  shall  never  shake  it.” 

A  few  sentcnce.s  of  plain  prose  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  these  poetic  flourishes,  and  then  en¬ 
ter,  anno  Domini  1599,  John  Smith,  of  Wil¬ 
loughby,  Lincolnshire,  aged  alrout  twen¬ 
ty,  with  the  first  blush  of  military  fame 
mantling  his  bright  youthful  face,  ujxm 
which  iliswniing  eyes  jierceive  that  a 
heroic  life  has  already  dawned  and  glassed 
itself. 

Smith  was  educated  at  the  Eree  School 
of  Alford,  and  when  but  thirteen  years  old 
had  lost  both  parents,  a  catastrophe  by 
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which  ho  literally  fell  amongst  thieves — 
his  guardians — who  wasted  his  inheritance, 
and  thought  finally  to  dispose  of  their 
cliarge  by  bi?iding  him  a})prentice  to  ^Ir. 
Thomas  Sandell,  merchant,  of  Lynn.  The 
monotonous  drudgery  of  desk-work  was 
not  likely  to  suit  the  taste  of  a  fiery  young 
gallant,  who,  as  he  is  careful  to  tell  us,  was 
descended  on  the  paternal  sale  from  the 
ancient  Smiths  of  Crudley,  Lancashire  ;  on 
the  maternal,  from  the  Richards,  of  (ireat 
Fleck,  Yorkshire ;  and  that,  tt)0,  at  a  crisis 
in  the  woild’s  liistory  when  tlie  minds  of 
men  were  excited,  inflamed  by  the  great 
conflict  evokeil  by  the  trumj)et-tones  of 
Martin  Luther ;  and  m  hen,  liy  the  discov¬ 
ery  of  America,  the  boundaries  of  the 
earth  seemed  to  Ik-  enlarged  for  the  j»ur- 
pose  of  affording  new  and  grander  fields 
for  the  development  of  heroic  enteq)rise, 
where  nothing  seemed  impossible  of  at¬ 
tainment  by  clear  heads  and  valiant  hearts. 

From  a  very  early  age  Smith  had  mani¬ 
fested  a  strong  predilection  for  the  sea  ; 
but  fitiding  it  iiigsissible  to  imme<liatelv 
gratify  this  iiuTmation,  he  availed  himself 
<»f  an  o])portunity  that  ])resented  itself  of 
(putting,  without  leave  asked,  his  master’s 
service,  and  accs)mpanied  a  Mr.  Rertie  to 
Pans.  His  first  leap  in  the  dark  into  the 
turbid  currents  of  the  world  was  a  discour¬ 
aging  one — would  at  least  have  been  so,  to 
a  less  resolute  spirit.  He  could  find  no 
suitable  occupation,  and  afler  about  two 
months  left  the  French  capital  on  foot,  and 
with  very  little  money  in  his  purse.  He 
ap|K*ars,  however,  to  have  possessed  a  re¬ 
markable  power  of  interesting  strangers  in 
his  favor.  At  Paris,  a  ^Ir.  David  Hume, 
a  progenitor,  possibly,  of  the  author  of 
the  well-known  romance  of  English  his- 
tory,  gave  him  letters  of  introduction  to 
influential  persons  in  Scotland.  These  he 
did  not  attem|>t  to  make  use  of  for  some 
years  subse(piently.  In  the  interim,  having 
first  at;(]uired  the  rudiments  of  soldiership 
at  Havre  de  (Irace,  he  found  his  way  to  the 
Low  Countries.  Four  years’  profitable 
fighting  in  the  wars  raging  there,  though 
the  details  have  not  reached  posterity, 
made  him  a  reputation  for  gallantry  sufli- 
ciently  marked  to  induce  his  townsfolk  to 
give  him  uproarious  welcome,  when,  after 
a  fruitless  effort  to  utilize  Mr.  Hume's  let¬ 
ters  at  the  Scottish  court,  he  reappeared 
in  Willoughby.  Soon  tiring  of  feasts  and 
flattery,  .John  Smith  suddenly  l)etook  him¬ 
self,  accoin|>anied  by  one  servant,  to  a  syl¬ 
van  o]>ening,  far  away  from  towns,  encir¬ 


cled  by  hundreds  of  acres  of  forest,  thickly 
deer-peopled  ;  and  there,  on  the  brink  of  a 
clear  rivulet,  built  himself  a  habitat  with 
branches  of  trees,  slept  in  his  clothes,  and 
fed  upon  venison  washed  down  with 
Adam’s  ale,  with  which  venism)  it  was  the 
sole  occupation  of  his  man-servant  to  vic¬ 
tual  the  establishment.  Smith’s  motive 
for  adopting  such  a  singular  mode  of  life 
was  to  periect  himself  in  the  sciences  of 
war  and  ethics,  to  which  ends  he  diligently 
studied  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Machiavelli’s 
fiimous  work,  and  constantly  exenased 
himself  on  horseback  with  lance  and  ring. 
The  romantic  life  of  the  young  soldier  soon 
became  the  theme  of  wondering  g(»ssip 
in  the  sparsely -scattered  neighborhood. 
Amongst  othens,  the  Earl  of  Lincoln  sought 
him  out,  and  was  so  charmed  with  his  spirit 
and  manners,  that  he  introduced  him  to 
an  Italian  nobleman  of  the  name  of  Pa- 
laloga,  and  his  (the  Earl's)  Master  of 
Horse,  with  a  view  to  jwjrfect  his  protege 
in  his  man^pe.  Smith  did  not  m-ed  mueh 
instruction  in  that  jiarticular,  but  was  so 
pleased  with  the  conversation  of  his  new 
friend,  that,  more  fully  to  enjoy  it,  and 
winter,  moreover,  being  close  at  hand,  he 
h'ft  his  forest  dwelling,  and  took  up  his 
alKxle  at  Tattersall. 

Conversation,  however  refim*d  and  in- 
.str\ictive,  could  not  long  suffice  for  such  a 
restless  spirit  as  Smith.  He  longed  for 
action  —  action  !  and  finally  determined 
ujton  setting  out,  France,  for  Hungary, 
where  Christians  and  Turks,  champions  of 
Crescent  and  Cross,  were  engaged  m  dead¬ 
ly  conflict.  He  embarked  for  St.  Malo; 
b»it  the  vessel,  through  stre.ss  of  weather, 
brought  up  and  anchored  off  the  shallow 
inlet  of  St.  Valery-sur-Somme,  where  the 
destined  founder  of  Virginia  came  to,  it 
seemed  for  some  time,  irreparable  grief, 
after  a  fashion  which  proveil  that,  however 
much  lie  might  have  profited  by  the  study 
of  Marcus  Aurelius,  the  crafty  precepts 
of  the  Florentine  had  not  liorne  congenial 
fruit  in  his  mind. 

On  board  the  ship  were  four  French 
adventurers,  who,  seeing  he  possessed  a 
rich  wardrobe,  successfully  plotted  how 
to  possess  themselves  thereof,  as  well  as 
of  other  valuables  that  might  lie  packed 
u|)  with  the  luggage  belonging  to  the  free- 
spoken,  unsuspicious  English  soldier.  To 
ettect  their  purpose,  one  jiretended  to  be  a 
French  nobleman,  the  others  the  great 
man’s  servitors,  'flie  nobleman — a  |)enni- 
less  scamp  of  the  name  of  Carson — listened 
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with  enthusiastic  sympathy  to  Smith’s  at  her  death  —  assumption  ratlier  —  was 
schemes  for  winninfj  renown  as  a  devoted  Imme  throujjh  the  air  hyaiifjels  to  its  final 
champion  of  the  Cross,  and  readily  ensjag-  resting-plaee  —  gifts  offered  tlu're  would 
ed  to  introduce  the  aspiring  young  hero  meet  with  a  richer  return  than  if  pre- 
to  a  duchess,  an  intimate  friend,  whose  sented  at  less  hallowed  altars.  To  such 
husband  happened  luckily  to  Ik?  a  Ceneral  a  frenzy  of  rage  did  he  at  last  work  the 
in  the  Christian  army  of  Hungary.  Smith  Loretto  worshipers,  that  they  resolved  to 
was  delighteil,  and  accepted  the  offer  of  pitch  the  sacrilegious  heretic  overboard  ; 
the  nobleman  and  attendants  to  convey  his  and  did  it,  too,  though,  with  cominend.able 
luggage  on  shore,  he  remaining  in  the  moderation,  so  near  a  sin.all  island  used  as 
ship  to  settle  some  business  matter  with  pasture-ground  for  goats  and  c.attle,  that 
the  captain,  who  appears  to  have  been  he  easily  reached  it  by  swimming, 
leagued  with  the  roldiers.  Be  this  as  it  Two  or  three  days  afterward,  a  two- 
may,  Smith  found,  on  going  ashore,  that  masted  ship,  hailing  from  St.  Malo,  com- 
nobleman,  attendants,  and  luggage  had  manded  by  Jean  La  Roche,  cast  anchor, 
vanished;  and  all  the  knowledge  he  could  during  a  violent  storm,  under  the  lee  of 
obtain  of  the  iK)ssible  wherealiout  of  the  the  island.  Smith  contrived  to  get  himselt 
villains  was,  that  they  might,  perchance,  taken  on  board ;  and,  finding  that  La 
lie  met  with  somewhere  in  the  neighboi^  Roche  was  acijuainted  with  persons  he 
hood  of  Mortagne,  wdiere  the  relatives  of  himself  had  known  in  Britanny,  related  his 
one  or  moi-e  of  them  resided.  fortunes  —  misfortunes,  rather  —  and  met 

Smith  was  in  a  woeful  plight,  though  he  with  good  entert.ainment.  La  Roche,  a 
met  with  much  charitable  assistance,  no-  sort  of  privateer-pirate,  saw  at  once  that 
t ably  from  the  prior  of  the  great  abbey  of  he  had  got  the  right  man  in  the  right 
St.  Stephen,  Caen,  and  a  wealthy  French  place ;  and  a  bjirgain  was  without  difficulty 
farmer,  who,  finding  him  hing  under  a  struck  between  tlie  two  adventurers, 
tree  in  a  state  of  exhaustion  for  la<‘k  of  The  Me<literranean  was  swept  in  all 
food,  carried  him  to  his  own  dwelling,  directions ;  its  shores  hugged,  and  some- 
treateil  him  with  great  kindness,  and  sent  times  touched  at  many  points,  w'ithout 
him  on  his  way  with  money  in  his  purse,  success  ;  till  one  fine  day  a  Venetian  shiji 
Smith  journeyed  along  the  sea-coast,  in  the  was  descried  near  the  entrance  to  the 
hope  of  finding  some  vessel  bound  for  a  Adriatic.  The  Repuldic  was  fortunately 
port  as  near  as  might  lie  to  the  seat  of  at  war  with  France,  (it  might  not  have 
war  in  Hungary.  Unsuccessful  in  that,  much  signified  had  that  not  been  the 
fortune  m.ade  some  amends  by  presenting  case,)  and  no  scruple  was  conseipiently 
a  chance  which  warmed  the  sickness  at  felt  in  attacking  the  rich  argosy.  The 
his  heart  of  hope  deferred,  with  a  fierce  fight  was  a  well-contested,  bloody  ope  — 
jov.  Near  Dinan  he  chanced  to  fall  in  the  Breton  losing  fifteen  men — in  which 
with  the  robber  Carson.  Both  wore  battle  John  Smith  well  vindicated  the 
swords.  Smith,  eager  as  flame,  instantly  judgment  of  La  Roche  in  admitting  him 
attacked  his  enemy,  and,  after  a  for  some  to  a  qualified  jiartnership.  The  victory 
time  doubtful  duel,  slew  him.  was  at  last  won;  then — pleasure  after 

Ultimately  Smith  reached  Marseilles,  business,  or  business  after  pleasure,  which 
and,  as  better  might  not  be,  embarked  for  you  please  —  came  the  fruits  of  victory. 
Italy  in  a  vessel  filled  with  pilgrims  bound  “  The  silks,  velvets,  cloth  of  gold  and 
for  the  sacred  shrine  of  Our  Lady  of  Lo-  tissue,  pyasters,  chicquins,  and  sultanas — 
retto.  Now,  Smith  la'ing  an  ardent  sup-  which  is  gold  and  silver  —  they  unloaded 
porter  of  the  “new  opinions,”  fluent  in  in  four  hours  was  wonderful  ;  whereof, 
sarcastic  speech — jirovoked,  moreover,  by  having  sufficient,  and  tired  with  toile,  they 
the  abuse  of  the  jiious  passengers,  who  cast  her  off  with  her  company.” 
cursed  him  and  his  sovereign  (Elizabeth)  .John  Smith’s  share  of  plunder  amount- 
for  Huguenots,  and  the  English  nation  for  ed  to  five  hundred  zechins  (sequins  ?)  be- 
pirates — one  can  reailily  believe  he  was  sides  a  box  containing  five  hundred  more, 
not  sparing  of  gibe  and  taunt  anent  which  —  an  ajuK-ryphal  mode  of  convey- 
the  monstrous  imposture  of  the  shrine  to  ance,  it  strikes  me — he  says  “  Cod  sent 
which  those  foolish  pilgrims  were  bearing  him.”  Smith  took  leave  of  La  Roche  at 
gifts,  in  the  fond  belief  that  the  house*  at  Antibes. 

Ixiretto,  being  the  identical  house  in  which  John  Smith,  I  must  admit,  falls  terriblv 
the  Virgin  Mary  lived  and  died,  and  which,  in  one’s  estimation,  as  he  walks  off'  witli 
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those  thons.irKl  sequins  so  ohtainofl — Enpf- 
laiul  was  certainly  not  at  war  with  the 
City  of  the  Sea — and,  forgetful  of  the  ter¬ 
rible  struggle  in  Hungary,  goes  holiday- 
making  at  Home,  “  where  it  was  his 
chance  to  see  Pope  Clement  VI.,  with 
many  cardinals,  creep  up  the  s.acred  stairs 
—  which,  it  is  s.aid,  are  those  our  Savior 
went  up  to  Pontius  Pilate  —  where  blood 
falling  from  his  head  pricked  with  the 
crown  of  thonis,  the  drops  are  marked 
with  nails  of  gold.  Upon  them  none 
dare  go  but  in  that  manner,  saying  so 
m.anv  Ave-Marias  and  Pater-Xosters,  as 
in  t^ieir  devotions.  On  each  side  is  a 
j)air  of  such-like  stairs,  iip  which  you  may 
go  standing  or  kneeling,  but  divided  fron> 
the  holy  stairs  by  two  walls.  Hight 
against  these  is  a  cha|H*l,  where  hangs  a 
silver  lamp,  which  burneth  continually ; 
and  they  say  the  oil  neither  inereaseth  nor 
diminisheth.” 

The  se(piins  are  gone  at  last — th.anks 
be  for  it  —  except  so  many  as  will  enable 
John  Smith  to  embark  at  Venice  for  Ka- 
gusa,  and  thence  journey  as  he  best  may 
to  (iratz,  Styri.a,  where  he  succeeds  in 
entering  the  military  service  of  the  Duke 
of  Austria.  Once  in  the  right  groove, 
there  could  be  no  fear  of  his  steady 
advancement.  He  invented  fireworks  — 
fiery-<lragons,  so  called  —  fastened  to  the 
bellies  of  various  animals,  which,  driveti 
at  night  into  the  ranks  of  the  Osm.aidi, 
created  a  terrible  panic  in  the  ranks  of 
the  unbelieving  cav.alry  —  a  service  that, 
with  others,  (the  invention  of  military 
telegrajdis  for  one,)  obtained  for  John 
Smith  the  grade  of  Captain. 

The  hotter  spirits  of  the  ojtposing  hosts 
before  Itegal,  becoming  impatient  of  the 
Laborious  preparations  making  on  both 
sides  for  a  battle  selon  les  regies  —  an  il¬ 
lustration  of  la  grande  guerre  upon  an 
imposing  sc.ale — and  desirous,  moreover, 
of  amusing  the  Ladies,  who  were  anxious 
“  to  see  some  court  pastime,”  suggested 
that  the  pastime  required  should  consist 
of  single  combats  on  horseback,  between 
Moslem  and  Christian  champions,  in  view 
of  both  armies  and  the  habitants  of  Regal. 

A  Moslem  officer,  one  Turbisha,  sent 
the  first  formal  challenge,  to  meet  whom 
fell  by  lot  to  Captain  Smith.  The  Mos¬ 
lem  came  forth  to  battle  in  magnificent 
array,  heralded  by  martial  music,  well 
mounted  and  armed.  On  his  shoulders 
were  enormous  wing-epaulettes,  compact¬ 


ed  of  eagles’  feathers,  and  glittering  with 
silver,  gold,  and  precious  stones. 

Now  came  into  pLay  Smith’s  practice 
at  his  forest-home,  Lincolnshire,  at  lance 
and  ring.  The  western  champion  gallop¬ 
ed  full  tilt  at  the  cumbrously  made-up 
Moslem,  jnerced  him  through  the  head 
at  the  first  stroke,  decapitated  the  corj)se, 
rode  off  thereu'ith  in  triumph,  anti  jire- 
sented  the  same  to  the  Lord-General,  by 
whom  it  was  graciously  received. 

The  Osmanli  were  not  to  Ik*  discouraged 
by  one  mishap.  A  secoml  challenge  came, 
especially  directed  to  Smith  —  citgerly  ac¬ 
cepted,  of  course  ;  and  again  the  English 
soldier  of  fortune  Avon  a  facile  victory. 

The  third  challenger  Avas  Snuth  him¬ 
self,  who  dispatchetl  a  fantastic  message 
to  the  Turkish  dames,  tti  the  effect  that 
they  might  receive  back  the  tAvo  Turks’ 
heads,  Avith  his  oaa-u  to  b<H>t,  if  they  had  a 
chamjtion  in  their  army  capable  of  fetch¬ 
ing  them.  A  Avarrior,  on  Avhom  Captain 
Smith  bestoAvs  the  sobriquet  of  Ronomal- 
gro,  accepts  the  adventure,  but  stipulated 
that  the  Aveapons  should  Ik*  SAvonls  and 
b.attlc-axes — that  the  fatal  Lance  in  Smith’s 
h.ands  should  not  be  used.  This  Avas  a 
desperate  fight ;  but,  after  a  ]>rolonged 
and  doubtful  conflict.  Captain  Smith  add¬ 
ed  a  third  head  to  his  bloody  trophies,  in 
requital  of  AA'hich  exjJoit  the  Duke  Sigis- 
mund  accorded  him  the  privilege  of  quar¬ 
tering  three  Turks’  heads  on  his  shield, 
bestoAved  upon  him  his  portrait  set  in 
jewels,  and  a  eonsideraVde  jK-nsion  for 
life. 

This  Avas  the  culminating  point  in  Smith's 
knight-errant  fortunes.  At  the  “  dismal 
battle  of  Rottenton,”  he  Avas  left  for  dead 
upon  the  fatal  field,  Avhere,  he  says,  Avere 
slain,  “  in  defense  of  Christ  and  liis  Gos¬ 
pel,”  many  valiant  Englishmen — amongst 
them  Raskerville,  IlardAvicke,  ^lilner,  Mo- 
lyneux,  Davison,  and  one  John-a-Scot. 

Captain  Smith’s  armor  and  general  ap- 
pearanee  being  those  of  a  knight  of  high 
degree,  his  life  AA  as  s|)ared,  in  the  hope 
that  he  would  bring  a  rich  ransom.  That 
hope  not  being  fulfilled.  Captain  John 
Smith,  hero  of  the  Regal  tournaments 
and  other  glittering  glories,  Avas  consign¬ 
ed  to  the  Adrianople  slave-market,  and 
marched  thither  in  a  chain-gang  of  some 
tAventy  equally  chap-fallen  champions  of 
Christendom.  His  aspect  and  bearing  — 
bolder,  haughtier,  when  Ioav  and  fallen 
from  a  hight,  than  in  his  days  of  recog- 
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nize«l  superiority  and  tri»impli  —  suggest¬ 
ed  to  Biishaw,  or  Pasha  Bogall,  who 
chanced  to  inspect  the  slave  stock,  that 
he  (the  Ihishaw)  having  returned  from 
the  wars  without  visible  trophies  of  suc¬ 
cessful  valor,  might  enhance  his  fighting 
reputation  with  his  young  and  beautiful 
first  wife,  Charatza  Tragabigzanda,  (I 
much  doubt  the  correctness  of  Captain 
John  Smith’s  Turkish  and  Tartar  ortho¬ 
graphy,  by  the  way,)  by  purchasing  the 
Christian  knight,  and  presenting  him  to 
his  bride  as  a  great  Bohemian  lord  whom 
he,  Bogall,  had  vanquished  and  made  cap¬ 
tive  in  battle. 

The  purchase  was  easily  effected  ;  but 
the  fair  Tragabigzanda,  being  skeptical, 
for  reasons  of  her  own,  anent  the  uxorious 
Bashaw’s  valor,  questioned  the  handsome 
slave ;  and  Injing  able  to  converse  M'ith 
tolerable  fluency  in  Latin,  she  made  her¬ 
self  acquainted,  not  only  with  the  mode  of 
his  capture  by  her  husband,  but  with  the 
whole  story  of  his  life,  which  so  interested 
her,  that  she  determined  upon  sending 
him  forthwith  to  her  brother,  Tymner 
Bashaw,  in  Tartar)',  “  there  to  learn  the 
langimge — what  it  was  to  be  a  Turk — till 
time  should  make  him  master  of  herself.” 

One  potent  reason  for  this  prompt  ac¬ 
tion  on  the  susceptible  lady’s  ]»art  was, 
that  her  mother,  an  unpleasantly  in(]uisi- 
tive  lady,  had  l)ecome  apprehensive  of  the 
jmssible  consequences  of  her  daughter’s 
frequent  colloquies  with  the  Bohemian 
lord,  and  was  meditating  how,  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  Turkish  domesticity,  she  could 
without  noise  and  scandal  seize  poor  Smith, 
and  rcK*oTisign  him  to  the  common  sl.ave- 
mart.  llie  gentle,  loving  Trag.abigzanda, 
to  prevent  such  a  lamentable  catastrophe, 
dispatched  Captain  Smith  tmder  escort  to 
Crim-Tartary,  with  a  message  to  her  Ba¬ 
shaw  brother,  enjoining  him  to  treat  the 
illustrious  ca})tive  with  kindness  and  con¬ 
sideration. 

I  have  a  strong  suspicion  that  a  message 
of  qiiite  another  character  must  have  l)een 
stmt  at  the  same  time  to  Bashaw  Nalbritz 
by  his  mother.  Be  that  as  it  may,  Cajc 
tain  Smith,  Avho  had  fondly  based  “  his 
hoiK*  of  deliverance  upon  the  love  of  Tra- 
gabigz.anda,”  found  that  that  love  —  or 
more  exactly  rageful  resentment  that  he, 
a  Christian  dog,  should  have  inspired  a 
Turkish  dame  of  high  degree  with  such  a 
sentiment — conferred  upon  him  the  favor 
of  an  iron  neck-collar,  hair-cloth  shirt,  the 
office  of  slave  to  the  other  slaves,  and  a 


diet  of  soup,  of  which  the  main  ingredient 
was  horse-gut !  If  the  savage  Bashaw 
had  known  Captain  John  Smith,  of  Wil¬ 
loughby,  Lincolnshire,  and  Regal,  Tran¬ 
sylvania,  as  well  }is  the  reader  dews,  he 
wouhl  hardly  have  trusted  himself  within 
reaching-aim  of  that  individual,  in  a  field 
at  a  long  distance  from  any  human  habita¬ 
tion,  themselves  only  l)eing  present.  He, 
unknowing,  was  rash  enough  to  do  so ; 
and  Cajttain  Smith  with  his  tlirashing- 
b.at,  after  a  few  angry  pour  -  jmrlers^ 
sma.shed  the  Bashaw’s  brains.  He  then 
strij)pcd  the  dead  tyrant ;  ajqu'opriated 
his  clothes,  his  horse,  as  much  corn  as  he 
could  carry ;  and,  havijig  hidden  the  body 
under  straw,  rode  off  into  the  desert. 

Finally,  and  after  terrible  sufferings. 
Captain  John  Smith  reached  a  Christ¬ 
ian  out]K)st  on  the  Don.  Here,  again, 
a  great  lady  —  Callam.ata  he  names  her 
—  reg.arded  him  with  gracious  favor, 
and  furnished  him  with  the  means 
of  reaching  Hermanstadt,  Trafisylvania. 
“  Received  there  with  much  hospitality 
and  gratulation,”  he  j)rc>ceeded  on  to  Bo¬ 
hemia,  where  he  fell  in  with  Duke  Sigis- 
mund,  who  prestuited  him  with  fifteen 
hundred  golden  ducats — a  commutation, 
probjibly,  of  his  j)ension. 

Of  his  subsequent  desultory  wanderings 
through  France  and  Spain,  his  visit  to 
Morocco,  inclusive  of  a  brief  ess.ay  at  buc- 
eaneering,  we  need  not  dwell  in  these 
pages.  In  the  fourth  year  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century — he  beijig  then  only  twen¬ 
ty-five  years  of  age — John  Smith  again 
set  foot  in  Enland  ;  and  soon,  from  that 
great  vantage-ground,  sprang  to  the  full 
hight  of  a  true  hero. 

P.VUT  II. 

BIBO  AID  ITATBSBAV. 

Captain  John  Smith,  soon  becoming  tired 
of  “  rusting  his  life  away,”  associated  him¬ 
self  with  a  number  of  gentlemen  who  were 
projecting  a  scheme  for  eonveying  a  body 
of  colonists  to  Virginia,  in  the  hoj>e  of 
realizing,  in  that  one  respect  at  least,  the 
dazzling  dreams  of  Raleigh. 

Many  precious  months  were  wastcsl  in 
obtaining  the  indisjHUisable  letters  patent; 
and  when  that  was  accomplished,  the  royal 
red-tapist,  James  1. — Disraeli  the  elder’s 
second  Solomon — whose  “king  craft”  was 
mainly  made  up  of  small  contrivances  to 
hamjier  the  free  action  of  his  subjects — ma- 
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at  the  very  outset  to  sow  the  B(*ed8 
of  strife  and  confusion  in,  it  must  be  admit¬ 
ted,  a  conirenial  soil,  by  sealiii}?  up  in  a 
box,  not  to  be  opened  till  the  a<l venturers 
had  a<*tually  rt*ached  the  promised  land, 
the  names  of  the  men  M’ho  were  to  form 
the  Su[)reme  Council  of  the  c-oIobv — 
Wingfield,  Newport,  Cosnell,  IfatcliflTe, 
Martin,  Kendall,  and  John  Smith  —  all, 
except  Smith,  found  to  l)e,  when  occa¬ 
sion  tested,  knaves  or  fools,  with  a  strong 
dash  of  ruffianism  and  cowardice.  “  Most¬ 
ly  atheists,”  writes  C\aj)tain  Smith ;  and 
perhaps,  with  the  exception  of  himself  .and 
Sir.  Hunt,  a  Puritan  preacher  zealous  unto 
death,  there  was  scarcely  one  amongst 
them  endowed  with  the  eaiuest  will,  the 
in<lotnitablc  courage,  which,  not  to  Ik.*  dis¬ 
mayed,  discouraged,  overcome,  tnakes  of 
l)iffi(!ulty  a  great  helper,  .and,  sternly 
struggling  against  mightiest  odds,  holds 
the  rti*et  angel  fast  until  he  bless  him. 

It  consequently  happened,  owing  to  the 
se.aled-box  contrivance,  that  when,  on  the 
nineteenth  of  DecemVier,  1600,  the  exi>edi- 
tion,  in  three  ships,  numbering  .alK)Ut  one 
hundre<l  and  fifty  men,  sailed,  no  one  was 
invested  with  officially-recognized  authori¬ 
ty  tocentrol  the  heterogeneous  assemblage. 
Hence  anarchy,  confusion,  flistracted  coun¬ 
cils,  .at  the  very  outset.  Finally,  after  many 
mishaps,  Virginia  was  re.ached.  By  about 
the  middle  of  M.ay,  the  site  of  Jamestown, 
on  the  Potom.ac,  was  determined  upon, 
.and  the  colonists  went  busily  to  the  task 
of  milking  themselves  a  home  in  the  wil¬ 
derness,  in  the  mid.st  of  wondering,  sur¬ 
prised,  fearful  hosts  of  savages.  Wing¬ 
field  W'as  elected  first  President,  and  Caji- 
tain  John  Smith  excluded  by  a  majority 
from  the  council.  His  towering  superior¬ 
ity  w'ounded  their  self-love ;  but  whenever 
danger  threatened — and  danger  of  massa¬ 
cre  or  of  famine  was  ever  present  or  close  at 
hand  during  the  first  years  of  the  colony — 
the  man  to  Avhom  all  eyes  wore  turned 
was  Captain  John  Smith  ;  and  nobly  the 
great  man  proved  his  title  to  the  instinct¬ 
ive  confidence  he  inspired. 

It  is  not  my  purpose,  nor  have  I  space, 
to  <11*80^11)0  the  shifts,  the  expedioMits,  the 
daring  acts  of  bravery,  Viy  Avhich*  through 
gooni  report  and  evil  report.  Captain  Smith 
more  than  supplied  the  deficiencies  and 
foiled  the  treasons  of  men  placeil  in  au¬ 
thority  over  the  struggling  colonists.  It 
will  suffice  to  (juote  the  unimpeachable 
testimony  oftered  to  his  gri'at  qujilities  by 
Bancroft,  the  historian  of  America : 


“Captain  John  Smith  merits  to  be  called  the 
father  of  the  colony  which  he  ref)eatedly  res¬ 
cued  from  destruction.  His  judgment  was  ever 
clear  in  the  midst  of  general  despondency.  He 
united  the  highest  spirit  of  adventure  with  <5on- 
suinmatc  powers  of  action.  II  is  courage  and  self- 
poKsefusion  accomplished  what  others  esteemed 
desperate.  Fruitful  in  expedients,  he  was 
prompt  in  execution.  Though  he  had  been 
hara.ssed  by  the  persecutions  of  malignant  envy, 
he  never  retained  the  memory  of  the  faults  of 
his  enemies,  lie  was  accustomed  to  lead,  not 
to  send  his  men  into  danger — could  suffer  want 
rather  than  borrow,  and  starve  sooner  tf  .an  not 
p.ay.  There  was  nothing  counterfeit  in  his  na¬ 
ture,  which  was  open,  honest,  and  sincere.  Ho 
clearly  discerned  that  it  was  the  true  interest  of 
Rtigland  not  to  seek  in  Virginia  fur  gold  and 
sudden  wealth,  but  to  enforces  regular  industry. 
Nothing  was  to  be  expected  there  but  by  labor.” 

I  ligli  ])raisc,  and  amply  o.arned !  A 
gcimine  hero — a  w'arrlor  of  the  working 
<f.ay — was  CaptJiin  John  Smith  ;  and  so 
successful  had  he  worked  during  three 
changeful,  trying  years,  th.at  when,  in 
1600,  he  was  superseded  in  his  governor¬ 
ship,  to  which  the  .almost  unanimous  suf- 
fnages  of  his  fellow-citizens  had  raised 
him,  by  the  nominee  of  twenty-one  peers, 
ninety-eight  knights  .and  countless  scpiires, 
who  hiid  clubbed  to  purch:ise  a  seciomi  char¬ 
ter  from  King  James,  the  young,  firmly- 
j)l.ante<i  colony  was  j)ossessefl  of  four  ships, 
seven  boats,  a  w’ell-fortitied  town,  (as 
against  Indians,)  nets  for  fishing,  tools  of 
all  sorts,  a  harvest  safely  garnered,  six 
hundred  swine,  and  as  many  horses,  goafs, 
and  sheep.  Thus,  by  the  energy  ami 
sound  sense  of  one  man,  of  whom  his 
country  m.ay  well  he  proud,  the  foumlation 
was  securely  laid  of  a  State  in  extent  as 
large  as  France,  of  which  the  world-fa¬ 
mous  city  of  Washington  is  now  the  cap¬ 
ital.  Let  me  add  that,  before  .Tohn  Smith 
died — and  he  died  young  (fifty-two  years 
of  age  only) — Virginia  was  covered  with 
rich  plantations,  of  which  the  exported 
produce  freighted  tw'o  hundred  ships. 

Dismissing,  then,  the  political  and  econ¬ 
omic  portion  of  Captain  John  Smith’s 
American  career  with  a  brief  memoran¬ 
dum  that  he  discovered  and  explored 
Chesapeake’ Bay,  an<i  at  a  subsequent  visit 
to  the  New  World,  in  1615,  searched  and 
described  Massachusetts  Bay — ujion  the 
shore  of  which  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  some 
six  years  afterward  landed  and  com¬ 
menced  building  New  Plymouth — I  re¬ 
vert  to  a  singularly  interesting  episode,  so 
to  spcjik,  in  that  career  of  wdiich  “  the 
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beautiful  salvage  and  Indian  princess,”  Po¬ 
cahontas,  is  the  heroine. 

In  his  cea-seless  efforts  to  conciliate  and 
“  trade  ”  with  the  Indians,  giving,  in  ex¬ 
change  for  com,  venison,  etc.,  beads,  hatch¬ 
ets,  and  copj)er,  Captain  Smith  fre(pK*ntly 
asc-ended  the  river  upon  which  Jamestown 
was  l>eing  built.  The  first  time  he  did  so. 
Captain  Smith,  .afU*r  a  lalK)rious  voy.age  of 
a  week’s  duration,  came  to  a  group  of  isl¬ 
ands  (now  Gloucester  county,  in  York 
River,)  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
Powhatan,  as  being  that  of  the  tribe  in¬ 
habiting  them,  and  of  its  chief. 

Nothing  of  moment  occurred  at  that 
time ;  but  not  long  afterwards,  the  Indians 
having  cease<l  to  bring  in  provisions.  Cap¬ 
tain  Smith  was  necessitated  to  trade  hon 
gn\  tnal  gre,  with  thian.  To  that  end  he 
left  Jamestown,  and  proceede<l  in  a  well-  ] 
armed  pinnace  to  a  cluster  of  wigwams 
called  Keconghtan.  Finding,  after  much  j 
ttniious  negoti-ation,  that  nothing  was  to  i 
be  obt.ained  by  way  of  barter.  Captain 
Smith  landed  his  men,  and  frighteiuvl 
awjiy  the  Indians  by  the  discharge  of  mus¬ 
kets*  in  the  air.  The  huts  were  found  to 
be  full  of  corn,  and  the  English  were  pre¬ 
paring  to  help  themselves,  when  the  sav¬ 
ages,  having  j)ainted  themselves  in  very 
terrible  guise,  returned,  armed  with  clubs, 
l>ows  .and  arrows,  and  bearing  a  hideous 
idol  before  them.  It  then  became  neces- 
sjiry  to  fire  upon  the  j)oor  wretches  in  earn¬ 
est.'  Many  of  the  Indians  fell  at  the  first 
disch.arge,  and  the  rest  fietl  howling,  leav¬ 
ing  their  god  behind.  That,  however, 
being  an  irreparable  loss,  involving  the 
very  existence  of  their  tribe,  a  deputation 
soon  api>eared,  offering  in  exchange  for 
their  idol  any  amount  of  provisions.  The 
offer  was  acceded  to,  upon  condition  that 
they  shouhi  help  to  load  the  pinnace,  which 
accordingly  returned  to  Jamestown  laden 
with  corn,  venison,  fowls,  and  turkeys. 

This  adventure  would  seem  to  have  in¬ 
spired  Captain  Smith  either  with  unbound- 
etl  contempt  for,  or  a  careless  confidence  in, 
the  plac.able  disposition  of,  the  natives. 
During  his  next  a.scent  of  tlie  river  he  left 
the  pinnace,  and  taking  with  him  only  two 
men,  and  an  Indian  as  guide,  he  went  on 
shore  in  search  of  game,  and  soon  found 
himself  ass.ailed  by  over  two  hundred  yell¬ 
ing  savages.  The  two  Englishmen  with 
him  were  killed — he  himself  was  over¬ 
powered,  taken  prisoner,  and  conducted 
in  trium])h  to  an  Indian  village  on  the 
Rappahannock.  Smith’s  presence  of  mind 
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.and  fertility  of  resource  did  not  desert  him 
even  in  this  extremity.  lie  contrived  to 
interest  the  chief  by  the  exhibitifui  of  a 
pocket-compass,  and  by  “endowing  a  leaf 
of  his  pocket-book  with  intelligence  by 
writing  thereon.”  They  had  often  heanl 
of  the  famous  I*ale-face,  and  the  calm 
courteousness  of  their  caittive  so  amaz¬ 
ed  them,  that  they  spent  tnree  days  in  in¬ 
cantations,  with  the  view  of  discovering 
the  mystery  of  his  chanacter.  Not  suc¬ 
cessful  in  that,  his  fate  was  referred  to  the 
Sujtreme  Chief,  Powhatan,  by  whom  he 
was  sentenced  to  be  first  fatteneil,  then 
killed,  ami  eaten  at  a  solemn  feast. 

Captain  Smith  appears  not  to  have 
taken  on  flesh  very  rapidly ;  but  being  at 
la.st  pronounced  to  be  in  fit  condition,  the 
ceremonies  began.  I  ler  Majesty  the  Queen, 
Powhatan’s  wife,  presented  him  water  to 
wash  with  ;  another  amiable  lady,  with  a 
bunch  of  feathers  to  serve  as  napkin ;  and 
he  was  then  invited  to  ejuite  .a  sumj>tuous 
bampiet,  which,  however,  he  declined, 
“  not  having  stomach  to  eat,  being  him¬ 
self  about  to  Ik*  eaten.” 

The  next  ceremony  that  was  to  end  his 
strange,  eventful  history  w.os  forcing  his 
head  down  upon  a  flat-stone  preparatory 
to  three  chiefs  battering  his  brains  out 
with  heavy  clubs. 

At  that  moment  Pocahontas,  a  girl  of 
about  twelve  years  of  age,  :uul  favorite 
daughter  of  Powhatan,  unable  to  resist 
the  impulse  of  a  gentle,  compassionate 
heart,  rushed  forward,  and,  with  jiiteous 
entreaties,  implored  that  his  life  should  be 
spared.  Her  prayers  were  unavailing; 
and,  as  a  last  resource,  she  pLaced  her 
own  head  upon  the  captive’s,  and  de¬ 
clared  they  should  kill  her  before  they  did 
the  Pale-face.  This  prevailed.  Powhat¬ 
an  pardoned  the  captive,  accepted  him  as 
his  son-in-law,  and  promised  a  large  tract 
of  land.  In  the  meanwhile  Cajitain  Smith, 
it  was  agreed,  should  be  sent  to  James¬ 
town,  upon  condition  that  he  would  jirom- 
ise  to  send  Powhatan  two  cannons  and  a 
grindstone. 

At  that  time  the  English  were  reduced 
to  great  extremity  by  scarcity  of  food. 
Pocahonftis  caused  supplies  to  l>o  sent 
them,  .and  was  ever  .afterwards  their  con¬ 
stant  friend  and  watchful  gu.ardian.  She 
traversed  woods  alone  .and  at  night  to 
warn  Captain  Smith  of  a  meditated  attack 
by  her  trilie,  and  to  her  he  ascrilKs  the 
J  (reservation  of  the  nascent  colony  from 
famine  .and  ruin. 
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So  confident  did  Captuin  Smith  feel  in 
the  protection  of  the  l>eauteous  Indian 
jjirl,  that  he  determined,  when  the  re- 
latioiiH  between  Powhatan  and  the  set¬ 
tlers  were  far  from  amicable,  to  under¬ 
take  an  embassy  to  that  powerful  Chief, 
attended  by  only  fotir  men.  In  passing 
Mith  them  through  the  wilderness,  and 
across  the  river  in  an  Imlian  canoe,  they 
came  to  a  fertile,  beautiful  plain,  where, 
wearied  M’ith  travel,  they  lay  down  to 
rest,  to  be  iiresently  startled  from  rej)08e 
by  multitudinous  war-whoops  from  the 
surrounding  woo<ls,  as  if  all  the  warriors 
of  Ptnvhatan’s  tribe  were  about  to  assail 
them.  There  was  no  cause  for  alarm. 
The  savage  yellings  ceased,  and  Pocahon¬ 
tas  came  running  over  the  plain  with  sev¬ 
eral  girl  companions.  She  assured  Capt. 
Smith  that  no  harm  was  intended ;  and 
in  corroborati<m  of  that  assurance,  thirty 
Indian  girls,  garlanded  with  green  leaves, 
issued  from  the  forest,  and  came  tripping 
towards  the  strangers,  round  whom  they 
sang,  and  danced  to  a  wild  melody,  and 
in  fant.'istic  measure,  for  more  than  an  hour. 
At  the  end,  they  again  }*lunged  into  the 
woods.  Soon  I’ocahontas,  with  others, 
returned  and  invited  Captain  Smith  to  vis¬ 
it  Powhatan.  He  readily  complied,  was 
received  at  the  village  with  great  honor, 
and  entertained  at  an  al  fresco  banquet 
by  torch-light,  which  the  Captain  and  his 
companions  very  much  enjoyed,  the  pleas¬ 
ure  thereof  being  greatly  enhanced  by 
the  Indian  girls,  who,  whilst  dancing,  sing¬ 
ing,  and  waiting  upon  the  pale-faces,  con¬ 
tinually  ejaculated  in  their  own,  the  Mo¬ 
hican  tongue,  “  Li)ve  you  not  me  ?  Love 
you  not  me?”  which  Captain  Smith  un¬ 
derstood  to  be  their  usual  mode  of  Avel- 
coine. 

After  Captain  Smith  left  the  colony, 
in  1600,  nothing  was  heard  for  more  than 
two  years  of  Pocahontas,  during  which 
»eriod  there  was  almost  continuous  war 
•etween  the  Indians  and  settlers.  The 


lH*autiful  savage  lieing  at  last  made  j>ris- 
oner,  peace  in  consequence  was  speedily 
restored.  She,  however,  continued  to 
principally  abide  at  Jamestown,  acquired 
the  English  language,  was  converted  to 
Christianitv,  and  baptized  Rebecca  by  the 
I  Rev.  Mr.  ilolfe,  who  thereupon  married 
the  Virginian  Princess,  and  soon  after¬ 
wards  sailed  with  her  for  England. 

Her  royal  rank  did  not  procure  her  the 
entree  of  the  English  Court,  and  Captain 
Smith’s  petition  to  the  Queen  that  she 
might  be  allowed  a  pension  suitable  to  her 
rank  and  the  great  services  she  had  ren¬ 
dered  the  colony  in  Virginia  was  not  no¬ 
ticed — two  circumstances  which  I’ocahon- 
tas  bitterly  resented. 

The  Virginian  Princess,  nevertheless, 
soon  became  the  lion — or  should  it  be 
lioness  ? — of  the  season.  Lord  and  Lady 
Delaware  dragged  her  through  fashion¬ 
able  entertainments  innumerable,  and  she 
was  finally  received  at  the  Palace.  Bet¬ 
ter  to  have  remained — ill-starred  Prin¬ 
cess  ! — in  her  father’s  forest-court.  She 
died  at  Gravesend  in  1619,  aged  twenty- 
three,  when  about  to  embark  with  her 
husband  for  Virginia.  Death  in  the  flush 
of  youth,  in  a  strange  land,  amongst  stran¬ 
gers  !  Poor  Pocahontas  !  Her  child, 
Thomas  Rolfe,  received  his  education  at 
Plymouth  at  the  cost  of  Sir  Thomas  Stuke- 
ly ;  and  it  is  said — I  know  not  with  what 
truth — that  a  living  ex-Lord  Chancellor 
may,  or  might,  trace  his  pedigree  up  to  the 
daughter  of  Powhatan. 

Many  other  adventures  befell  Captain 
•lohn  Smith  —  such  as  encounters  with 
Algerine  jiirates  .and  French  privateers, 
during  an  attempted  voyage  to  New-Eiig- 
land  ;  but  such  comparatively  minor  mat¬ 
ters  may  l>e  passed  over  in  a  life,  the  un¬ 
sullied  glory  of  which  is  embodied  in  the 
simple  eititaph,  “///c  jiicet  C.aptain  John 
Smith,  the  Founder  of  Virginia.” 

Captain  Smith  died  on  the  twenty-first 
June,  1631,  at  Willoughby,  aged  fifty-two. 
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From  Chambers’!  Journal. 

WIND  THE  VITAL  CURRENT  OF  T  II  E '  W  0  R  L  I) . 


All  true  power  is  sim[»le  in  its  grandeur, 
and  grand  in  its  simplicity ;  this  is  espt*- 
cially  the  case  with  Nature  in  all  her 
workings :  she  moves  not  with  sudden 
start,  hut  with  calm  progression.  Even 
when  she  seems  most  perturbed,  lier  agi¬ 
tation  is  but  the  disguise  of  her  order. 

There  is  none  of  the  forces  that  rule 
the  material  world  which  apfiears  so  arbi¬ 
trary  and  uncertain  as  the  wind  that  blow- 
eth  where  it  listeth ;  yet  is  there  none 
more  clearly  subject  to  fixed  laws,  or  more 
beautifully  dejiendent  upon  sc’ttled  causes. 
Whether  it  1h?  the  Dirnailo  uprooting 
the  forest,  the  zephyr  just  stirring  the 
leaves,  the  simoom  of  the  (h’sert,  or  the 
monsoon  of  the  ocean,  all  wind  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  agencies  directly  tra(*eable  to  their 
sources.  It  does  not  disturb  the  harmony 
of  creation — it  preserves  it. 

There  are  two  jiroperties  of  air  which 
combine  in  producing  wind — its  cap.ability 
of  expansion  by  heat,  and  its  elasticity. 
.\ir  is  not  heated  at  the  top  by  the  rays  of 
the  sun;  they  jiass  through  it  with  very  lit¬ 
tle  effect.  Hut  when  they  mi*et  and  are 
stopped  by  the  earth,  they  heat  the  earth 
so  much  that  the  air  immediately  over  its 
surface  Iiecomes  much  hotk*r  than  that 
above.  Now,  liecause  hot  .air  must  ex¬ 
pand,  the  heated  portion  rises  to  the  top, 
overflowing  the  cohler  air  around  it ;  but 
this  creates  a  diminished  density  below, 
and  the  surrounding  cold  air,  by  its  own 
elasticity,  rushes  in  to  supply  the  deficien¬ 
cy.  Thus  is  caused  wind  :  .an  inward  rush 
of  cold  air  below,  an  outward  rush  of  warm  , 
air  above.  ! 

This  m.ay  Ik?  illustrated  and  proved  by 
the  following  simjile  exjieriment.  Light  a 
fire  in  one  of  two  rooms  having  a  door  of 
communication  between  them.  When  the 
room  has  iK’come  warm,  o|K*n  the  door, 
and  hold  a  lighted  candle  in  the  doorw.ay. 
It  will  be  found  that,  on  holding  the  can¬ 
dle  near  the  floor,  the  flame  will  be?  strong¬ 
ly  drawn  toward  the  heated  room  by  the 
incoming  current  of  cold  air,  while  near 
the  ceiling  it  will  be  driven  toward  the 


I  cold  room  by  the  outgoing  current  of  hot 
I  air.  In  the  middh',  at  the  point  exactly 
■  between  the  two  currents,  the  flame  will 
j  be  almost  stationary. 

Tlie  j)ower  of  the  sun  to  heat  the  earth 
is,  of  course,  greater  in  jtlaces  under  its 
vertical  than  under  its  obli(|ue  rays.  At 
the  equator,  therefore,  the  air  is  always 
rising  from  its  heat ;  conseipiently,  the 
cold  air  of  the  jioles  is  continually  rushing 
each  w.ay  toward  the  equator,  along  the 
j  surface  of  the  earth,  while  at  the  top  of 
the  atmosphere  the  hot  air  of  the  cipiator 
is  constantly  rushing  toward  the  poles. 

The  question  naturally  arises  here — How 
I  comes  it  to  ])ass,  then,  that  the  winds  in 
our  own  country  and  the  tempt’rate  zones 
generally,  blow  often  from  the  eipiator 
toward  the  poles  ?  The  ri’ason  is  simple. 
The  overflowing  current  of  hot  air  from 
the  c(juator  liecomcs  cooled  in  traveling 
through  space  ;  by  the  time  it  reaches  the 
thirtieth  parallel  of  latitmle  in  either  hem¬ 
isphere,  or  thereabouts,  it  is  colder  than 
the  current  rolling  in  the  ojqKisite  direc¬ 
tion  below,  the  tendency  of  which  is,  of 
course,  to  get  warmer  in  its  progress ; 
.accordingly,  the  currents  change  places, 
and  that  which  was  the  up|K‘r  iM’comes 
the  under,  with  a  contrary  movement. 
About  the  polar  circle,  their  relative  po¬ 
sition  is  again  changed  by  like  causes, 
and  the  air  which  was  u]>p(*nnost  at  the 
equator  resumes  its  jilace  above.  Warm 
air  from  all  jtoints  converges  and  descends 
upon  the  jioles,  the  cold  .air  of  which  sinks 
and  sjircads  in  every  direction,  giving  rise 
to  the  jiolar  gales  common  in  high  lati¬ 
tudes  ;  so  that  at  the  jioles  there  is  a  con¬ 
stantly  descending  current  of  hot  air, 
while  at  the  equator  there  is  a  constantly 
ascending  stream. 

So  far  as  we  have  gone  at  prest’nt,  wc? 
have  .accounted  only  for  winds  to  and  from 
the  equator  and  poles — that  is,  for  north 
and  south  wiiuls.  Wh.at,  then,  occasions 
easterly  and  westerly  winds  ? 

These  arise  from  the  influence  of  a  to¬ 
tally  diflerent  force — namely,  the  earth’s 
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rotation  on  its  axis.  The  earth  is  con¬ 
stantly  rolling  round  from  west  to  east 
with  groat  velocity.  As  the  earth  is  sphe¬ 
rical,  this  velocity  gradually  decreases 
from  the  equator,  where  the  speed  is 
greatest,  to  the  poles,  at  which  it  is  no¬ 
thing.  Now,  when  the  cold  air  is  driven 
toward  the  equator  in  the  manner  before 
explained,  it  receives  no  increase  of  mo¬ 
mentum  eastward,  and,  therefore,  the  near¬ 
er  it  gets  to  the  equator,  the  more  it  is  left 
behind  in  the  w’est  by  the  quicker  advance 
eastward  of  the  earth’s  surface  there;  hence 
its  current  becomes  a  north-east  or  south¬ 
east  wind.  The  westerly  winds  are  the 
converse  of  this.  The  hot  air  rolling  from 
the  equator  toward  the  poles  with  a  strong 
easterly  direction,  gets  far  in  advance  of ! 
the  more  slowly  moving  earth  there,  and  ' 
blow’s  more  and  more  fVom  the  west. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  the  genend  law’s 
which  rule  the  course  of  the  wind,  lly  ! 
their  operation,  a  <‘on8tant  and  wonderful  ' 
circulation  of  currents  is  kept  up  in  the 
atmosphere,  purifying  and  regtilating  its 
temperature.  Just  as  in  the  human  l)ody 
the  life-blood  travels  through  every  part, 
giving  vitality  and  strength  to  the  whole, 
so  the  air,  whitih  may  be  truly  called  the 
viuU  current  of  the  w  orld,  is  in  constant 
motion.  It  visits  every  clime,  to  bless 
mankind  with  health  and  energy,  to  roll 
the  clouds  of  heaven,  bringing  the  show’- 
ers  that  niise  the  blossoms  of  spring  and 
the  fruits  of  autumn,  and  to  waft  from 
shore  to  shore  ships  laden  w’ith  the  riches 
of  the  earth. 

The.se  general  law’s  are  nevertheless 
subject  to  many  modifj’ing  influences,  such 
as  screening  clouds  and  the  <lifrerence  of 
seasons,  which  decrease  the  heating  pow’cr 
of  the  sun  on  the  earth,  and  vary  the  re¬ 
lative  warmth  of  the  enrrents  in  different 
»laces.  The  unequal  and  irregular  distri- 
uition  of  land  and  w’ater  also  exerts  a  dis¬ 


turbing  influence  ;  for  the  surface  of  the 
earth  Incomes  much  more  rapidly  heated 
than  that  of  the  sea,  and  cools  much  more 
(juickly.  Thus  the  presence  of  large  con¬ 
tinents  or  oceans  affects  the  direction  of 
the  wind. 

To  this  last  influence  is  due  the  refresh¬ 
ing  sea-breeze,  so  ardently  longed  for  by 
those  condemned  to  remain  in  London 
during  the  dog-days.  On  a  hot  day,  the 
air  over  the  sOa  is  much  cooler  than  that 
on  land,  and  so  there  blows  a  delicious 
brwze  from  sea  to  shore ;  but,  as  land  cools 
more  quicklv  than  water,  after  sunset  the 
land-breeze  tilow’S,  from  shore  to  sea.  Tliis 
may  be  easily  understoo*!  and  illustrated 
by  pla<.*ing  a  saucer  of  warm  w’ater,  to  re¬ 
present  land,  in  a  dish  of  cold,  to  represent 
sea.  The  flame  or  smoke  of  a  candle  will 
I  be  blow’n  from  every  side  tow’ard  the  sau¬ 
cer  by  a  mimic  sea-breeze.  If  you  fill  the 
dish  W’ith  warm,  and  the  saucer  with  cold 
w'ater,  an  exactly  opposite  effect  will 
be  produced,  corresponding  to  the  land- 
breeze. 

The  great  subject  of  W’ind  has  been  but 
just  glanced  at  here ;  a  volume  might  be 
w’ritUm  upon  w’hat  is  known  concerning  it, 
and  much  remains  to  be  discovered  as  to 
the  causes  of  whirlwinds,  hurricanes,  and 
storms  of  all  kinds,  as  well  as  of  various 
local  w’inds,  confined  to  certain  countries 
or  parallels  of  latitude.  Many  interest¬ 
ing  fields  of  inquiry  lie  open  to  the  stu¬ 
dent,  and  many  ardent  votaries  of  science 
are  eagerly  exploring  them  ;  but  from 
every  frt'sh  discovery  w’e  leani  again  the 
old  lesson  w’ith  w’hich  we  set  out,  that 
Nature,  even  in  her  wildest  mood,  w’orks 
in  harmonv.  It  was  this  lesson  which 
the  poetic  imagination  of  the  old  Greeks 
taught  by  their  legends  of  the  music  oT 
the  spheres ;  and  every  investigation  from 
their  days  to  ours  has  confirmed  it  to  the- 
sw'kers  after  wisdom. 


ARcn.«OLooisT8  interested  in  Oreeee  haTe  just  had  | 
a  new  sensation  in  the  dLsoorerj  at  Athens,  by  an 
Enriish  architect,  of  the  ancient  theatre  of  BMX'hus, 
on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Acropolis. 

Lope  nt  Vtna,  in  describing  an  afflicted  shepherd¬ 
ess  weeping  by  the  seaside,  says  that  the  sea  joyfully 
advanced  to  gather  her  tears,  and  that,  aRer  having 
inclosed  them  in  shells,  converted  them  into  pearls^ 
VOL.  LVL— NO.  8 


I  Perfection.  —  A  gallant  youth  was  examining 
some  flowers  in  a  garden,  when  a  beautiful  girl,  who 
was  one  of  the  psirty,  exciaimod:  “  0  sir  I  this  pea 
will  never  come  to  perfection  I  ’  “  Pennit  me,  then,* 
gently  taking  her  by  the  hand,  and  walking  toward. 
the  plant,  *'  to  lead  perfection  to  the  pea.” 

Who  is  the  most  popular  military  commander?' 
Martial  Ardor. 
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It  was  a  conception  worthy  of  a  true 
poet  to  show  the  depth  of  his  sympathy  for 
the  (ireat  Masters  of  Entjlish  Sonj;,  by  de- 
votinir  the  outpouriiifjs  of  his  Must*  to  their 
special  illustration,  after  the  manner  which 
Mr.  Kent  has  chosen.*  Tracking  their 
footsteps  through  there  own  familiar 
haunts,  and  conjuring  up  assocdations  in¬ 
separably  allied  to  their  memories,  he  has, 
he  says,  in  his  modest,  reverential  preface, 
“  striven  to  unite,  upon  each  occasion, 
within  the  framework  of  a  single  picture, 
some  shadowy  reflection  at  least  of  the 
contrasting  yet  hannonious  interests  de¬ 
rivable  from  the  charms  of  Biography  and 
T<mf>graphy.” 

This  pleasant  task  has  been  happily  ac- 
complislied ;  for  there  is  not  one  of  the 
many  pictures  here  collected  which  is  not 
perfect  in  all  its  parts — whether  we  con¬ 
sider  the  sentiment  by  which  it  is  inspir¬ 
ed,  the  truth  of  the  local  color,  or  the  beau¬ 
ty  of  the  setting.  With  a  tliorough  ap¬ 
preciation  of  character,  Mr.  Kent  combines 
an  admirable  descriptive  power,  and  a 
miisterly  command  of  most  mellifluous 
verse,  so  that,  while  the  mind  is  fully  grat¬ 
ified,  the  senses — so  to  speak — are  equally 
charmed.  In  the  course  of  his  picturesijue 
pilgrimages,  the  shrines  of  twenty  of  our 
most  fanmus  poets  are  visited,  and  a  wreath 
worthy  of  the  image  is  phvced  at  the  feet 
of  each.  Tlie  general  nature  of  these 
votive  offerings  may  be  gathered  from 
the  following  enumeration.  First  we 
have  “  Shakspeare  at  Shottery,”  where  he 
first  told  his  love  under  the  trellised  porch 
of  Anne  Hathaway’s  cottage.  Then  comes 
“  Chaucer  at  Woodstock,”  where  he,  who 
has  l)een  likened  to  “  the  morning-star,” 
sits  dreaming  of  the  immortal  cortege  that 
wended  from  Southwark  to  Canterbury. 
To  him  follow  in  succession,  “  Surrey  at 
Windsor  ” — “  Spenser  at  Kilcolman  ” — 
“  Milton  at  Cripplegate  ”  —  “  Butler  at 


•  Drtattil*nd.  With  other  Poems.  By  W- 
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Earlscroomb  ”  —  “  Dryden  at  Soho  ”  — 
“  I’ope  at  Twickenham”  —  “Young  at 
Wi*lwyn  ” — “  Thomson  at  Richmond  ” — 
“  Shenstone  at  the  Leasowes” — “  Falconer 
at  Sea”  —  “Johnson  at  Streatham  ”  — 
“  (ioldsmith  at  Edgeware  ” — “  Burns  at 
Mossgiel  ” — “  C’owper  at  Olney  ” — “  By¬ 
ron  at  Xewstead  ” — “  Shelley  at  Marlow  ” 
— “  Scott  at  Abbotsford  ;”  and,  lastly, 
“  Wordsworth  at  Rydal.”  In  this  list 
there  are  omissions  which  will,  at  once, 
strike  everybody ;  but,  as  the  French 
proverb  says,  “  What  is  deferred  is  not 
lost,”  and  we  hope,  before  long,  to  fin<l 
that  Mr.  Kent  has  given  us  such  as  are  yet 
wanting  to  render  the  British  galaxy  com¬ 
plete. 

Of  the  treatment  of  his  various  subjects, 
Mr.  Kent  says :  “  Sometimes,  Jis  in  the 
lijimings  of  Chaucer  and  Scott,  I  have  sur¬ 
rounded  them  with  the  sha<lowy  forms  of 
the  creatures  born  of  their  imagination. 
Sometimes  I  have  conUmted  myself  with 
celebrating  a  single  incident,  selected  from 
the  p.afhetic  record  of  the  career  then  un¬ 
der  commemoration  ;  as  where  Pope  is  de- 
scril>ed  awaiting,  in  the  unwonted  solitude 
of  his  home  at  Twickenham,  the  arrival  of 
the  friendly  portait-painter,  summoned  to 
perjKJtuate  with  his  pencil  the  angelic 
grace  of  age  still  lingering  upon  the  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  dead  mother  then  hung  up¬ 
stairs  in  the  darkened  death-chamber  ;  or 
as  again,  where  l..ord  Byron  is  seen  with 
the  boxing-gloves  vet  upon  his  hands,  sud¬ 
denly  interrupted  m  a  bout  with  one  of  his 
wild  companions,  gazing  for  a  moment 
with  sullen  anguish  after  the  funereal  cav¬ 
alcade  bearing  to  the  grave  the  remains  of 
his  mother,  unwept  and  almost  unattend¬ 
ed.  Occasionally,  moreover,  as  in  the  in¬ 
stances  of  Surrey  and  Spenser,  I  have 
opened  up  to  view  in  dim  jierspective  the 
checkered  vista  of  the  musing  poet’s  life.” 

AVe  have  selected,  as  our  first  example 
of  Mr.  Kent’s  method,  the  striking  con¬ 
trast  between  the  “reverent  sorrow”  of 
Pope  and  the  “  sullen  anguish  ”  of  Byron. 
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POPE  AT  TWICKEXIIAM. 

Why  si(s  that  silent  watcher  there. 
Still  bmoding  with  that  face  nf  care — 
That  gaze  oi  tearless  pain  ? 

What  bonds  of  woe  his  spirit  bind — 
What  treasure  lost  can  leave  behind 
Hut  stings  within  his  brain? 

He  dreams  of  one  who  lies  alwve, 

He  never  more  in  life  cun  love — 

That  mother  newly  dead  : 

He  waits  the  ariist  friend  whose  skill 
Sluill  catch  the  angel-beauty  still 
Upon  her  features  spread! 

A  reverent  sorrow  fills  the  air, 

And  makes  a  throne  of  grief  the  chair 
W'here  filial  genius  mourns  : 

Death  proving  still,  at  direst  need. 
Life’s  scepter  wand — a  broken  reed, 
Love’s  wreath — a  crown  of  thorns ! 


There,  ’twixt  the  mullioncd  casements,  bright 
With  sidelong  gleams  of  silvering  light, 

■  Krect  in  somber  nook  disposed, 

The  warrior- knight  with  visor  closed! 
j  Above,  what  once  were  blazoned  flags, 

Mere  splintered  shafts  and  tarnished  rags  ! 
j  W'hile  strewn  o’er  table,  stool,  and  floor, 

Lie  littered  heaps  of  student  lore — 

Rare  tomes  in  sallow  parchment  skin, 

!  Dry  husk  without,  sweet  core  within  : 
i  With  varied  volumes  scattered  round 
I  Morocco  pied,  or  calf  embrowned : 

{  Battalions  of  like  thought-born  elves 
Ranged  trimly  on  the  laden  shelves — 

;  The  genius  of  the  mighty  dead 
j  O’er  all  the  magic  pagc.s  spread. 

We  must  leave  an  e.vquisite  picture  un¬ 
finished  to  exhibit  the  truthful  portrait  of 
j  (he  bard  of  Kydal. 


BYROV  AT  XEWSTKAI), 

I 

Strange  memories  of  dead  chilhood  throng 
That  void  heart  yearning  o’er  the  past ; 

For  thoughts  less  dark  than  sad  belong 
To  strife  that  can  not  last — 

When,  quenched  with  Life’s  invested  brand. 
Run  out  with  Time’s  swift  gliding  sand, 
Expires  the  wrath  of  angry  years : 

Alone  before  a  lonely  tomb 
Remorseful  love  blends  grief  with  gloom, 

A  sullen  grief  too  harsh  for  tears. 

One  moment  on  the  threshold  there, 

W’ith  clenched  hands  strung  for  sportive 
blows. 

No  prescience  his  of  after  care. 

Of  glory,  or  of  woe? — 

He  thinks  not  of  his  new-born  fame 
Presaging  an  eternal  name 

Upon  Earth’s  grand  poetic  scroll. 

But  here  all  childhood’s  joys  have  flown, 

How  by  his  hearth  he  broods  alone. 

And  tears  unshed  flood  o’er  his  soul. 

The  interior  of  Abbotsford  is  sketched 
to  the  life.  We  would  willingly  give  the 
whole  description,  but  must  content  our¬ 
selves  with  a  few  passages  : 

Within  a  noble  Gothic  room, 

Adorned  by  many  a  casque  and  plume, 

A  homely  form  with  tranquil  air. 

Sits  musing  in  an  antique  chair. 

Stretched  on  the  hearth  before  his  feet 
Lie  b  isking  in  the  grateful  heat 
Two  shaggy  deer-hounds,  grim  and  gaunt. 
Their  life’s  delight  his  steps  to  haunt. 

Around  on  oaken  panels  hung 

The  sword  unsheathed,  the  bow  unstrung, 

The  dinted  tar.-et,  the  rusty  mail, 

Reveal  what  memories  here  prevail : 


A  gaunt,  tall  shape,  without  one  touch  of 
grace; 

A  simple,  sentient,  patriarchal  face : 

Meek  eyes,  that  view  all  life  with  looks  of 
peace ; 

Grave  lips,  whose  smiles  are  blessing  of  in¬ 
crease. 

A  dark  coat  buttoned  o’er  his  Quaker  vest ; 
His  knitted  hands  on  calm  crossed  knees  at 
rest ; 

His  silvery  locks,  on  saddened  brows  reveal¬ 
ed, 

No  mure  beneath  the  ungainly  hat  concealed. 
Now  placed  beside  his  large,  loose-jointed 
feet — 

He  sits  and  thinks  in  this  dear  home  retreat 
Here  sits  and  broods  on  Earth’s  neglected 
things  — 

Tre  merest  midge  on  gauzy,  fragile  wings ; 
The  atom  pollen,  floating  from  the  bloom — 
Dust-seed  of  flower-dye,  verdure  and  per¬ 
fume  ; 

The  wayside  boulder,  flicked  with  lichen 
stains, 

Like  “  frozen  dreams  ”  on  wintry  lattice 
panes ; 

The  gnat’s  far  bugle  sounding  by  his  ear  ; 
The  clinking  scythe-hone  heard  across  the 
mere ; 

Sweet  zephyrs  blown  through  new-mown 
meadow  hay 

Past  thymy  barrow  and  faint  Ikdiog  may. 

His  mind  the  microscopic  lens  that  shows 
The  hidden  charms  its  crystal  depths  dis 
close — 

Such  are  the  sights,  the  sounds,  the  scenta 
that  stir 

Ilis  thrilling  heart-string  like  a  dulcimer 
With  hushed  vibrations  latent  in  its  chords, 
Waking  to  music  in  melodious  words  ! 

Have  we  not  quoted  enough  from  Air. 
Kent’s  attractive  volume  to  justify  our 
praise  ? 
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THE  SUN’S  ATMOSPHERE. 


WnKN  Newton  discovered,  in  1701, 
that  a  ray  of  liglit  from  the  sun,  admitted 
into  a  dark  room,  through  a  small  cir¬ 
cular  ajK*rture,  and  passing  through  a 
prism,  produced  an  image  colored  with 
the  hues  of  the  rainbow,  he  little  thought 
tliat  he  was  furnishing  to  the  scientific 
men  of  a  succeeding  age,  not  only  the 
most  delicate  test  of  the  presence  of  cer¬ 
tain  metals  in  bodies  subjected  to  analy¬ 
sis,  but  also  the  me.ans  of  investigating, 
M'ith  at  any  rate  some  probability  of  suc¬ 
cess,  the  composition  and  nature  of  bodies 
a|)parently  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  hu¬ 
man  science. 

For  upward  of  a  century,  scientific 
minds  appear  to  have  l)een  content  to 
allow  Newton’s  discovery  to  remain  sta¬ 
tionary  at  the  point  at  which  he  left  it  ; 
and  it  was  only  in  1802  that  it  was  ole 
serve*!  that  if  the  $iolar  spectrum^  or  col¬ 
ored  image  resulting  from  the  passage  of 
a  ray  of  sunlight  through  a  prism,  was 
taken  from  a  ray  passing  into  the  room 
through  a  slit  in  the  shutter,  instead  of 
through  a  circular  ai>erture,  it  was  cros.s- 
ed  by  innumerable  black  lines,  in  place  of 
being  a  continuous  strijK;  of  colored  light. 
Some  years  later,  a  map  of  some  six  hun¬ 
dred  of  these  lines  was  ]>ublished,  ami, 
more  recently  still,  one  in  which  ujtward 
of  two  thoimnd  .are  marked.  An  exam¬ 
ination  of  the  spectra  produced  by  rays 
pr»X!eeding  from  the  stars,  ])lanets,  and 
other  sources  of  light,  proved  that  lines 
exist  in  the  spectra  jiroilnced  by  lights  of 
all  kinds,  but  that  these  lines  difier  in 
numl»er  and  position  according  to  the 
source  of  light  employed,  while  at  the 
same  time  any  one  luminous  body  will  in¬ 
variably  produce  the  same  lines  in  the 
8j>ectrum. 

It  ha*l  been  remarked  that  certain  of 
the  lines  in  the  spectrum  produced  by 
light  from  the  sun  ap|K‘ared  only  at  par¬ 
ticular  iK?riods  or  under  jieculiar  condi¬ 
tions  oi  the  atmosphere.  This  w.as  .*10- 
counteti  for  by  Sir  David  Brewster,  who 
found  that  if  a  ray  of  light  was  made  to 


pass  through  a  colored  gas,  such  us  nitrous 
acid,  dark  bands  would  appear  on  the 
sriectrum  ;  from  this  he  concluded  that 
these  variable  lines  in  the  solar  spec¬ 
trum  were  due  to  the  influence  of  the 
earth’s  atmosphere  on  the  light  of  the  sun, 
and  that  some  of  the  fixed  lines  were  also 
to  be  explained  by  the  absorptive  power 
of  the  air.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
bands  pnaluced  by  the  transmission  of 
light  through  dift'erent  vajiors  are  quite 
independent  of  the  color  of  those  va})ors, 
some  colored  vapors  producing  no  lines 
whatever,  as,  for  example,  the  red  vapors 
of  chloride  of  tungsten  ;  while  nitrous 
acid,  which  is  also  a  red  gas,  pro<luce8 
black  lines  in  the  blue  jiart  of  the  sjkjc- 
trum. 

Thus  far,  nothing  had  been  discovered 
which  could  at  all  explain  the  cause  of 
these  phenomena ;  nothing  was  known 
but  the  bare  fimt,  that  certain  kinds  of 
light  produced  certain  lines  in  the  spet;- 
trum,  and  that  some  gases  —  amongst 
others,  those  com]M)sing  the  air — had  the 
property  of  jiroducing  black  lines  on  the 
spectra  taken  from  rays  of  light  passing 
through  them.  These  facts,  however, 
were  sutticiently  remarkable  to  attract 
attention,  and  investigations  Mere  made, 
and  exjK'riments  instituted  by  the  jirin- 
cipal  chemists  in  England  and  abroad,  of 
M’hich  and  of  their  results  it  is  now  our 
pur|:M)8e  to  take  a  brief  survey. 

It  is  a  fact  M'ell  knoM  ii  to  chcmist.s,  that 
certain  substances  have  the  ])roperty  of 
imparting  a  particular  color  to  any  flame 
in  M’hich  they  are  burned ;  for  instance, 
common  salt  will  produce  a  yellow  flame ; 
salts  of  strontium  and  lithium,  a  crimson 
one,  etc.  ;  and  this  property  h.as  been 
utilized  by  pyrotechnists  in  the  jirepara- 
tion  of  the  colored  fires  M  hich  have  be¬ 
come  so  essential  to  the  transformation 
scenes  of  our  pantomimes.  Some  of  these* 
colors  are  sufhciently  characteristic  of  the 
salts  by  M  hich  they  are  caused,  to  form  a 
rough  test  of  their  absence  or  jtresence  in 
a  mixture  of  diflerent  substances ;  others. 
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on  the  contrary,  have  to  all  appearance 
exactly  the  same  tint  when  produced  by 
either  of  two  salts. 

When  the  phenomena  mentioned  above 
in  connection  with  the  solar  spectrum  be- 
c;ime  known,  it  occurred  to  Professors 
Wheatstone,  Miller,  and  others,  to  observe 
what  kind  of  spectrum  woidd  be  project¬ 
ed  by  a  ray  of  li^ht  j)r<K*eedin‘j  from  a 
flame  colored  by  one  of  the  salts  to  which 
we  have  just  directed  the  reader’s  atten¬ 
tion.  The  experiments  to  determine  this 
were  at  first  conducted  in  the  following 
manner  :  A  portion  of  the  salt  under  ex¬ 
amination  was  dissolved  in  alcohol,  which 
was  then  burned  in  a  common  spintdamp ; 
a  ray  of  light  proceeding  from  the  fl.atne 
was  directed  through  a  vertical  slit,  and 

[)assed  throtigh  a  jtrism  into  a  telescoj^e, 
)y  which  means  the  sp(*ctrum  could  be 
observed  more  accurately  than  if  it  had 
b<*en  simply  projected  on  a  screen.  These 
investigations  fully  proved  what  had  been 
previously  susj)ecte<l  by  those  who  made 
them — namely,  that  the  substances  Avhich 
pro<luced  flames  of  the  same  color  to  the 
naked  eye  cotild  be  readily  distinguished 
by  the  difference  between  tlie  spectra  they 
jtroduced.  The  salts  of  lithia  and  stron- 
tia,  which,  as  has  l)een  before  mentioned, 
produce  a  brilliant  crimson  color,  have 
spectra  differing  very  marke«lly  from  each 
other,  that  of  lithia  being  characterized 
by  a  single  bright  red  band  crossing  the 
spectrum,  whilst  that  of  strontia  exhibits 
several  red  bands,  l)esides  a  well-defined 
blue  band. 

The  success  of  these  experiments  in¬ 
duced  further  inve8tig.ations,  and  Messrs. 
Kirchoff  and  Bunsen,  by  using  improve<l 
apparatus,  and  examining  a  large  number 
of  salts,  succeeded  in  building  up,  on  a 
foundation  which  had  been  already  laid, 
a  system  which  bids  fair  to  Injcome  the 
most  accurate  and  exjieditious  incule  of 
detennining  the  com|>o8ition  of  bodies 
submitted  to  the  chemist  for  analysis  that 
is  yet  knowfi.  These  two  gentlenien  com¬ 
menced  by  examining  the  spectra  profluced 
by  a  number  of  salts  ignited  in  a  g!vs- 
flame,  and  they  discovered  that  a  metal 
always  ])roduced  the  same  bright  lines  in 
the  spectrum,  whatever  substance  it  was  j 
mixeii  w'ith,  although  it  was  found  that  a 
higher  degree  of  volatility  in  the  salt  or 
s.alt8  under  examination  increaseil  the  fa¬ 
cility  with  which  the  metallic  base  couM 
l)e  detecte«l.  As,  however,  there  arc 
only  certain  metals  that  are  capable  of 


being  thus  ignited  in  a  gas-flame,  recourse 
was  h.ad  to  the  electric  spark,  which  was 
found  to  answer  etpially  well,  as  the  in¬ 
tensity  of  the  heat  from  this  source  is  so 
great,  that  by  its  aid  all  the  metals  can  be 
volatilized  and  examined  by  the  pi-ism. 
One  remarkable  observation  was  made 
when  the  voltaic  arc  was  thus  used  for 
the  purpose  of  spectrum  analysis  ;  it  was 
noticed  that  certain  bright  violet  lines 
were  pro<luced  in  the  spectrum,  which 
did  not  seem  to  be  characteristic  of  any 
metal,  but  were  common  to  all ;  and  it 
was  found  that  these  lines  were  caused  by 
the  atmosphere  itself  V)ecoming  ignited 
by  the  intense  heat,  an<l  that  they  disap- 
j>eared  if  the  experiments  were  conducted 
in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen.  Another 
result  of  these  exjieriments  was  the  dis¬ 
covery  that  certain  bodies,  w’hich  had 
always  been  siipjiosed  to  be  extremely 
rare,  were  jiretty  generally  diffused  in 
sm.all  quantities  throughout  all  nature  ; 
lithia  and  strontia,  for  instance,  were 
found  in  the  most  unpromising  materials, 
one  of  which  was  a  Flanders  brick.  By 
this  method  of  analysis,  not  only  can 
the  presence  of  one  metal  be  detected, 
but  the  ex.act  composition  of  a  mixture  of 
metals  can  lie  determined.  The  spectra 
projected  from  some  metals  are  very  sim- 
jile ;  that  of  sodium  is  crosseil  merely  by 
a  double  yellow  band ;  while  in  that  of 
iron  there  are  seventy  bands  in  a  portion 
of  the  spectrum  comprising  only  alwuit  a 
third  of  its  entire  length.  The  delicacy 
of  the  test  may  be  imagineil,  when  it  is 
stated  that  the  a-Tirlirmth  part  of  a  grain 
of  sodium  is  sutticient  to  produce  the  yel¬ 
low  b.and  characteristic  of  the  metal. 

In  the  course  of  their  investigations, 
Messrs.  Kirchoff  and  Bunsen  actu.ally  dis¬ 
covered  two  new  metals,  which  they  named 
caesium  and  rubidium^  and  which  would 
probably  never  h.ave  Iwen  discovered  by 
any  other  means ;  their  resemblance  to 
potassiutn  being  so  strong,  that  all  or¬ 
dinary  chemical  analysis  would  have  fail¬ 
ed  to  detect  the  difference.  They  were 
both  found  in  the  water  of  Durkheim 
spring  in  the  proportion  of  three  grains 
of  chloride  of  coesium  and  four  grains  of 
chloride  of  rubidium  to  a  ton  of  water. 

These  ex])eriments,  although  of  such 
high  importance  as  a  mode  of  analysis, 
had  as  yet  thrown  no  light  on  the  cause 
of  the  dark  lines  in  the  solar  s{>ectrum, 
all  the  lines  marked  out  by  the  different 
experimentalists  as  belonging  to  particu- 
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lar  metals  l)eing  bands  of  color  more  in¬ 
tense  tlian  the  rest  of  the  spectrum.  It 
w-jis  reserved  for  Kirehoff,  the  ])rineipal 
promoter  of  the  exj)eriments  already  maile, 
to  form  a  theory  which,  for  its  boldness 
and  originality,  is  almost  unequaled  in 
the  annals  of  modern  s<'ience,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  is  within  the  bounds  of  pro¬ 
bability,  and  may  very  likely,  on  further 
investigation,  be  found  capable  of  a  <le- 
monstratiou  almost  equivalent  to  absolute 
proof. 

The  basis  on  which  Kirehoff  founded 
his  theory  was  an  observation  made  in 
1849  by  Foucault,  a  French  chemist,  who 
had  m.'ule  some  interesting  exj>eriments 
on  the  8jK*ctrum  c:i8t  by  the  electric  light. 
Having  remarked  a  jiarlicularly  brilli:uit 
line  in  the  spectrum  cast  by  the  voltaic 
arc,  which  appeared  to  ot‘cupy  the  same 
position  as  one  of  the  most  marked  of 
the  d.-irk  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum,  it  oc¬ 
curred  to  him  to  cause  a  ray  of  the  sun 
to  be  reflected  through  the  electric  light ; 
and  he  fi)und  that,  instead  of  the  bright 
line  of  the  electric  spectrum  neutralizing 
the  dark  line  of  the  solar  spectrum,  that 
line  iK'came  stronger,  and  that,  if  the 
two  sjH'ctra  did  not  exactly  coincide,  that 
part  of  the  electiic  spectrum  M'hich  was 
uncovered  showed  a  bright  line,  which 
contrasted  forcibly  with  the  dark  line  of 
the  remainder.  He  then  tried  the  effect 
of  reflecting  a  ray  of  light  from  the  vol¬ 
taic  arc  back  through  the  arc,  and  the  re¬ 
sult  was  similar ;  the  line  which  in  the 
ordinary  spectrum  was  bright  became 
black  when  the  light  was  reflected  tlwough 
itself. 

Kirehoff,  probably  remembering  these 
experiments,  endeavored  with  success  to 
reduce  the  principle  which  they  illustnited 
to  a  general  system.  He  chose  sodium 
for  his  preliminary  researches,  it  being 
t’le  meml  which  produces  the  simplest 
sjMJCtrum,  and  he  found  that  if  the  light 
of  the  voltaic  arc  is  ])as8ed  through  the 
flame  colore<i  by  sodium,  the  yellow  band 
characteristic  of  this  metal  is  effaced,  and 
its  plat^e  is  taken  by  a  black  band.  Fur¬ 
ther  investigation  showed  that  the  same 
effect  was  produced  if  the  electric  light 
was  passe<l  through  an  atmosjdiere  of 
volatilized  sodium.  These  results  were 
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confirmed  by  experiments  m.ade  Avith  ba¬ 
rium,  strontium,  magnesium,  etc. ;  it  1k“- 
ing  found  that  in  all  cases  the  light  trans- 
mitte<l  through  these  metals,  when  in  a 
state  of  ignition,  produced  black  lines 
on  the  spectrum,  corresixmding  with  the 
bright  lines  jtroduced  by  the  light  ])r(>- 
ceeding  from  the  metals  themselves. 

From  these  facts,  Kirehoff  argiu'd,  th.at 
in  all  probability  the  lines  in  the  solar 
spectrum  are  caused  by  the  intense  light 
from  an  incandescent  body  passing  through 
a  luminous  atmosphere.  Having  come  to 
this  conclusion,  he  tried  to  find  out  whether 
any  of  the  lines  in  the  solar  sjw'ctnun  cor- 
resjKmded  with  the  lines  produced  by 
known  substaiu*es.  For  tins  pur})ose,  he 
made  use  of  an  ingenious  appanitiis,  by 
which  the  S]K‘ctrum  from  a  ray  of  sunlight 
was  projwted  alM)ve  the  spectrum  of  the 
metal  to  be  comj)ared  with  it  ;  in  this 
way,  those  lines  which  Avere  common  to 
both  s|)ectra  Avould  form  a  continuous 
line  through  the  two,  being  black  in  the 
solar  spectrum,  ami  bright  in  the  other 
one.  In  this  manner,  it  was  fouml  th.at 
the  spectral  lines  of  many  metals,  such  as 
8o<liiun,  potassium,  chromium,  magnesium, 
etc.,  corres])ond  exactly  Avith  some  of  the 
juincipal  dark  lines  in  the  solar  sj)ectruin. 
The  theory,  then,  that  Kirehoff  brings  for- 
Avard  as  the  explanation  of  the  lines  in  the 
solar  spectrum  is,  that  the  sun  is  an  in¬ 
candescent  7iuclens  surrounded  by  a  lumin¬ 
ous  atmosphere^  of  Avhich  ])otassium,  so¬ 
dium,  ami  the  other  metals  AA’hich  havi* 
been  found  to  exhibit  similar  lines  to, thosi^ 
produced  l)y  the  sun,  are  some  of  the  con¬ 
stituents. 

This  theory,  although  not  devoid  of  pro¬ 
bability,  has  not  yet  been  subjected  to  a 
deep  enough  examination  to  be  consider¬ 
ed  as  established  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  has  too  m.any  facts  in  its  favor  to  justify 
its  being  jmt  on  one  side  as  extravagant 
and  j>resuni})tuou8.  It  may  l>e  that  tlie 
progress  of  science  is  leading  us  to  a  modi' 
of  disc'OA’ering  the  composition  of  extra- 
mundane  bodies,  and  that  Ave  shall  in 
time  be  able  to  s.ay  what  the  sun  is  made 
of,  with  as  much  positiveness  as  Ave  can 
noAV  affirm  that  the  earth  travels  round 
the  sun,  and  the  moon  romid  the  earth. 
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T  I  M  K  AND  SPACE. 

BY  CAPT.  A.  W.  DRAYSON,  R.A. 


A  ci.ori>Y-i.ooKixo  object,  w  ob8(*rve(l 
far  on  the  distant  horizon,  its  j.acrijed  and 
out  out  line  indicating  that  it  is  a  mountain 
just  visible  above  the  ocean  wave.  It  is 
more  than  fifty  miles  from  us — a  distance 
which  we  could  not  accomplish  on  foot  in 
less  than  twenty-four  hours.  It  is  a  long 
w.ay,  is  fifty  miles  ;  and  we  should  feel  that 
it  was  so,  if  we  were  comjwlled  to  tramp 
it.  Everv'body  knows  what  a  mile  is  ;  so 
that  a  distance  of  fifty  miles  is  at  once  real¬ 
ized,  and  is  therefore  familiar  to  our  senses. 

The  sun  is  shining  on  that  dist.ant  moun¬ 
tain,  and  his  rays  cause  the  ocean  to  glit¬ 
ter  like  .a  lake  of  molten  silver.  We’can 
not  look,  but  we  can  merely  glance  at  this 
glowing  orb,  whose  genial  warmth  is  now 
recalling  the  dormant  animal  and  vegetable 
life  into  full  action ;  and  we  remember  that 
the  Sun  is  distant  from  our  Earth  about 
ninety-five  million  miles  —  95,000,000  ! 
What  an  enormous  distance  to  contem- 
jilate — how  immeasurably  more  vast  than 
.any  amount  of  space  with  which  we  are 
intimately  acquainted  on  Earth ;  for  even 
our  longest  voyages  are  scarcely  more  than 
twelve  thousand  miles. 

Yet  the  Sun’s  distance  is  trifling  com- 

!)ared  to  that  of  other  orbs  itj  the  he.aven8. 
"'or  at  midnight  in  the  present  month 
(May)  we  shall  observe  in  the  southern 
heavens  a  brilliant  8o-<‘alled  star,  which 
shines  with  a  steady  j»ale  light.  That  orb 
is  really  the  planet  .Jupiter,  which  is  then 
distant  from  the  Karth  about  four  him- 
dred  million  miles,  or  more  than  four  times 
as  far  from  us  as  is  the  Sun. 

In  the  same  part  of  the  heavens  in  which 
.Iuj>iter  is  seen,  we  may  observe  a  large 
red-looking  star,  which  also  shines  with  a 
steady  light.  This  is  the  jtlanet  Saturn, 
then  distant  from  the  Earth  more  than  eight 
hundred  million  miles,  or  more  than  twice 
as  far  from  us  that  Jupiter  is. 

Let  us  now  reflect  upon  the  .amount  of 
space  with  which  we  are  dealing. 


First,  we  have  considered  the  distance 
of  a  mountain  on  the  horizon,  which  was 
fifty  miles  from  us.  We  then  mentiom*d 
the  Sun’s  dist.ance  from  the  Earth,  and  w'e 
fouml  this  more  than  eight  thousand  times 
that  of  our  longest  voyages.  Next  we 
find  tw'o  jilanets,  one  of  which  is  more 
than  four  times,  the  other  more  than  eight 
times,  as  far  off  as  is  the  Sun  from  this 
world. 

We  are  thus  speaking  of  enonnous  dis¬ 
tances,  yet  we  can  to  a  certain  extent  com¬ 
prehend  them,  for  we  can  compare  them 
w'ith  terrestri.al  distances,  with  which  we 
are  acquainted.  We  might  even  refer  to 
a  more  vast  j)ortion  of  sjiace,  and  speak  of 
the  number  of  miles  which  intervene  be¬ 
tween  us  and  the  most  distant  known 
planet  of  our  system,  namely,  Neptune, 
which  is  thift^  times  as  far  from  the  Sun 
as  our  Earth  is. 

Hut  all  these  miles  are  but  measurable 
portions  of  space,  whose  entirety  is  infini¬ 
tude,  incomprehensible,  like  eternity,  to 
W'hich  it  seems  to  bear  a  great  analogy. 

We  can  not  comprehend  Eternity,  nor 
can  we  grasp  the  idea  of  infinite  Space. 
Let  us  speak  of  seconds,  minutes,  hours, 
years,  centuries,  or  millions  of  centuries, 
and  we  can  to  a  cci-t.ain  extent  underetand 
the  periods  indicated  ;  and  by  comparing 
these  with  well-knowni  intervals'  of  time, 
we  seem  to  gr.asp  and  realize  mentally 
those  ye.ars  and  centuries.  When,  how¬ 
ever,  we  endeavor  to  think  of  century  oc¬ 
curring  .after  century  in  one  endless  round, 
never  ce.asing  or  varying,  our  minds  are  al¬ 
most  exhausted  by  the  effort,  and  w’e  re¬ 
turn  in  thought  to  some  well-knowm  sul>- 
ject,  feeling  like  the  exhausted,  unskilled 
swimmer,  who  again  gladly  feels  the  solid 
ground  beneath  him  after  he  has  ventured 
out  of  his  depth. 

As  it  is  with  Time,  so  is  it  with  Space ; 
we  can  comprehend  all  that  is  minute — 
such  as  feet,  yards,  furlougs,  miles,  leagues. 
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and  thousands  of  miles.  The  distance 
which  separates  our  Earth  from  the  {)hinet 
Neptune,  although  nearly  two  thousand 
eipht  hundred  million  miles,  is  still  made 
intellifrible  to  our  senses  by  comparison. 
When,  however,  w'e  know  that  the  nearest 
of  the  fixed  stars  is  immeasurably  beyond 
the  most  distant  planet  of  our  system,  and 
that  beyond  this  star  there  are  probably 
others  equally  as  distant,  and  so  on,  we 
l»e<x)me  lost  amidst  the  multitude  of  recur¬ 
ring  stars,  or  incapable  of  entertaining  an 
idea  of  that  which  may  be  terme«l  endless 
space. 

Is  it  that  space,  like  all  we  sec  around 
us,  is  a  creation  of  the  Infinite,  and  that 
even  now  space  itself  is  being  create*!  to 
contain  worlds  not  yet  formed  ? 

We  are,  in  our  present  condition,  incapa¬ 
ble  of  fully  realizing  the  infinitude  and  om¬ 
nipotence  of  Diety  ;  although  we  can,  ac¬ 
cording  to  our  capacities,  realize  a  j)ortion 
thereof.  So  space,  in  its  fullness,  is  incom¬ 
prehensible  ;  let  us  but  take  a  portion  of 
It,  and  few  among  us  see  in  it  any  thing 
wonderful,  or  worthy  even  of  much  re¬ 
flection. 

Let  us,  however,  examine  how  portions 
of  space  are  measured,  and  how,  by  means 
of  the  most  simple  rules,  w'e  are  enabled 
to  know  that  we  have  a  tolerably  accurate 
idea  of  the  size  and  distance  of  the  various 
worlds,  and  hence  of  the  scale,  upon  which 
the  universe  is  planned. 

Among  almost  all  civilized  nations  there 
is  what  is  called  a  “  standard  measure,” 
the  length  of  which  varies  according  to 
the  tiiste  of  the  inventor  or  the  time  of 
the  invention.  Thus  we  hear  of  the  cubit, 
the  Greek  foot,  the  French  meter,  the 
English  yanl,  etc. ;  and  these  measures 
are  well  known  in  eac^h  country,  so  that, 
when  referred  to,  any  |)erson  can  uidicate 
about  the  ilistance  8j)oken  of. 

An  English  mile  is  no  doubt  a  M’ell- 
known  distance  to  all  our  readers,  this 
mile  consi.sting  of  1760  yards.  Thus,  any 
•lefinite  measure,  such  as  a  yard,  being  es¬ 
tablished,  we  can,  by  repeating  this  yard 
any  number  of  time.s,  ascertain  the  extent 
of  one.  tw’o,  or  more  miles ;  thus,  even 
sixty  or  seventy  miles  may  be  measured 
on  Earth,  and  we  may  ascertain  the  dis¬ 
tances  w'hich  separate  towns,  villages,  riv¬ 
ers,  and  other  parts  on  the  Earth’s  surface. 

So  far,  measurement  of  distances  appears 
a  very  simpde  thing,  as  easily  understood 
as  the  process  of  ascertaining  the  numl>er 
of  yards  in  a  piece  of  cloth  or  ribbon — and 
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so  it  really  is  ;  but  now  let  us  suddenly  at¬ 
tempt  an  aj*|)arcntly  daring  feat,  which, 
however,  is  one  that  centuries  .ago  was  at- 
tem|)ted  by  the  Greeks.  We  purpose 
measuring  the  sizi*  of  the  world,  and  find¬ 
ing  how  many  miles  it  is  round. 

To  measure  one  mile  was  indeed  a  sim¬ 
ple  labor ;  we  had  but  to  repeat  an  o|H‘ra- 
tion  with  a  yard  measure  several  times, 
and  the  length  of  a  mile  might  be  ascer¬ 
tained.  To  measure  sixty  or  seventy  miles 
in  the  same  manner  would  be  tedious,  al¬ 
though  (juite  ]>racticable,  so  we  will  not 
here  mention  the  usual  plan  of  measuring 
long  distances  on  Earth,  for  to  do  so  we 
shotdd  have  to  deal  witli  matters  of  too 
s(;ientific  a  nature  for  the  pages  tjf  this  Mag¬ 
azine.  It  is  sutticient  for  »is  to  know  at 
present  that  we  can  ascertain  where  the 
exact  H]K)t  is  which  is  sixty  or  seventy 
miles  from  that  on  which  we  are  standing, 
and  we  can  then  measure  the  world.  lint 
to  do  so,  we  must  ca.st  our  eyes  upward, 
and  turn  our  .attention  to  the  little  twink¬ 
ling  stars,  which  we  have  already  seen  are 
the  only  true  guides  to  our  measurement 
of  time. 

We  will  take  an  imaginary  position  any¬ 
where  on  the  Earth’s  surface — suppose  at 
Greenwich ;  we  will  then  select  some  star 
for  observation,  and  to  simplify  the  mat¬ 
ter  we  will  assume  that  this  star  pas.ses 
exactly  over  our  heads  dtiring  the  night. 
To  ascertain  that  it  <h)e8  so,  we  must  use 
an  instrument ;  but  either  by  means  of  a 
plumb-line,  or  a  reflecting  surface  such  as 
mercury,  we  can  be  certain  when  tl\,e  in¬ 
strument  is  truly  per|K'ndicular,  and  hence 
when  the  star  is  ex:u-tly  overhi-ad. 

After  observing  during  several  nights, 
and  finding  that  the  same  star  was  at  a 
particular  time  exactly  overheard,  we 
might  then  proceed  to  a  station  north  of 
Greenwich,  and  distant  about  69  miles ; 
and  if  we  again  made  observations  on  the 
same  star,  we  should  find  that,  instead  of 
its  now  being  exactly  overhead,  it  seeme«i 
to  pass  at  some  slight  distance  from  that 
point. 

We  could  not  express  the  dist.ance  of 
the  star  from  the  ])oint  overhead,  in 
miles,  or  yards,  l)ecau.se  we  know  not  the 
various  distances  of  the  stars  ;  another 
method  is,  therefore,  adopted,  which  is  as 
follows : 

All  circles  are  divided  into  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixty  parts,  each  of  which  is  cjill- 
ed  “  a  degree.”  From  the  point  exactly 
overhead  down  to  the  horizon  is  one 
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fourth  of  a  cirdt*,  and  therefore  this  space 
contains  ninety  degrees ;  we  can  therefore 
speak  of  a  star  as  one,  two,  or  more  de¬ 
grees  distant  from  the  j)oint  exactly  over¬ 
head. 

Now  let  us  return  to  our  station  69  miles 
north  of  (Tret'iiwich,  and  we  will  suppose 
that  we  find  that  the  stjir  observed  to  be 
overhead  at  (Ireenwieh,  is,  at  this  station, 
one  degree  exactly  from  that  |K^int.  It 
nnght  seem  ])remature  to  say  at  once  that 
we  had  then  measured  the  size  of  the 
world ;  yet  such  a  statement  would  l)e 
correct.  For  we  should  have  found  that 
69  miles  caused  the  star  to  apj>ear  one  de¬ 
gree  from  the  point  overhead,  therefore, 
twice  69  miles  would  produce  a  ditterence 
of  two  degrees,  and  so  on,  till  360  times 
69  miles  woxild  give  us  the  actual  cinmin- 
ference  of  the  Earth — that  is,  it  is  about 
twenty-four  thousand  eight  hun<lred  miles 
in  circumference. 

Thus  bv  obsening  a  star,  and,  finding 
how  far  it  is  necessary  to  move  on  the 
Earth’s  surface  in  order  to  cause  that  star 
to  alter  its  elevation  by  one  degree,  we 
can  at  once  obtain  the  mimlK*r  of  miles 
contained  in  onethree-hundred-and-sixtieth 
part  of  the  earth’s  circumference. 

We  have  endeavored  to  give  the  most 
simple  illustration,  in  order  to  exjdain  the 
means  by  which  the  size  of  the  Earth  is 
known,  and  a  star  was  spoken  of  which 
j»asse<l  exactly  overhead  at  a  particular  lo¬ 
cality.  It  would  not,  however,  be  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  that  such  a  star  only  could 
be  made  use  of,  lor  any  star  might  be  se¬ 
lected  ;  and  when  we  found  that  its  hight 
above  the  horizon  altereil  exactly  one  de¬ 
gree  in  conseipience  of  our  change  of  j)Osi- 
tion,  then  we  should  know  that  we  had 
traveled  over  one  three-hundred-and-six- 
tieth  part  of  the  Earth’s  circumference. 
Again,  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  alter 
the  altitude  of  the  star  by  exactly  one  de¬ 
gree,  for  half  a  degree,  or  half  a  dozen 
degrees,  would  serve  equally  as  well. 

The  size  of  the  planet  on  which  we  re¬ 
side  is,  therefon*,  as  well  known  as  that  of 
our  houses,  and  consequently  we  can  at 
once  tell  the  nuinlier  of  miles  which  sep.a- 
rate  two  places,  if  we  know  how  many 
thev  are  from  each  other.  P’or 
example,  Stockholm  is  about  fifty-nine  and 
one  third  degrees  north  of  the  equator, 
whilst  the  Cape  of  Good  Ilojie  is  nearly 
thirty-four  degrees  south  of  it.  The  two 
localities  are,  therefore,  separated  by  about 
ninety-three  and  one  third  degrees;  and 


as  they  are  nearly  in  a  line  joining  the 
two  poles  of  the  earth,  the  distance  be¬ 
tween  them  m.ay  be  found  by  multiplying 
ninety-three  and  one  third  by  the  length 
in  miles  of  a  degree. 

After  w’e  have  measured  the  size  of  the 
world,  Ave  may  attempt  many  problems 
which  might  previously  have  appeared 
impossible ;  for  science  advances  by  a  se¬ 
ries  of  steps,  and  great  Avorks  are  thus 
I  accomplished,  just  as  we  perfonn  a  joui'- 
!  ney  on  foot.  If  we  recline  and  vicAv  a  dis¬ 
tant  mountain,  Ave  often  doubt  whether 
we  c:ni  ever  reach  it — and  those  who  rarely 
use  their  limbs  would  deem  the  eftbrt  fu¬ 
tile.  By  a  steady  perseverance,  hoAvever, 
mile  after  mile  is  jiassed  ;  and  if  the  jour¬ 
ney  be  not  accomplished  to-day,  it  may  be 
tomorrow,  or  next  day,  or  probably  a 
;  week  hence.  Many  years  elapsed  after 
the  earth  was  supposed  to  be  like  a  ball  in 
form  before  an  attemjit  was  made  to  mea¬ 
sure  it.  Centuries  again  passed,  after  this 
problem  AA'as  sohed,  liefore  another  de- 
jiending  thereon  was  attempted,  this  other 
being  the  distances  of  the  various  celestial 
bodies  Avhich  occupy  a  portion  of  space. 

Not  only  in  consequence  of  its  size,  but 
.also  from  the  facility  Avith  which  certain 
details  are  seen  on  its  surface,  the  moon 
was  in  the  earliest  ages  suj>j)Oscd  to  be 
the  nearest  celestial  liody  to  the  earth. 
Modem  obserx-ation  has  proved  this  sujv 
position  to  be  correct ;  and  when  we  con¬ 
sider  the  amount  of  space  Avhich  intervenes 
betAveen  our  world  and  the  various  fixed 
stars,  we  may  by  comparison  c.all  the  moon 
j  Avithin  a  stone’s  throw  of  us.  The  method 
adopted  for  finding  the  moon’s  distance  is 
as  follows : 

Tavo  localities  are  selected  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  earth — one  Ave  Avill  suppose  to 
be  Stockholm,  the  other  the  Cape  of  Good 
Ilojie.  The  direct  distance  in  miles  lie- 
tAveen  these  two  stations  is  known,  and 
.also  the  number  of  degrees  bc'tween  the 
tAvo.  An  instrument  is  placed  in  position 
both  at  Stockholm  and  the  Cape,  by  means 
of  Avhich  degrees  can  be  measured. 

The  two  stations  are,  w^e  will  sup|>ose, 
exactly  ninety-three  and  one  third  degrees 
distant  from  each  other.  Then,  if  two 
st.ars  Avere  at  the  sjune  instant  exactly 
A'ertical  at  each  place,  these  tAvo  stars,  on 
account  of  their  immense  dist.ance,  must 
also  be  ninety-three  and  one  third  degree's 
distant  from  each  other. 

If  from  these  two  stations  the  distance 
in  degrees  of  any  celestial  body  from  the 
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obtained,  misjht  be  adopted  to  obtain  tlie 
distance  of  the  sun  and  the  other  celestial 
bodies,  except,  that,  owiti"  to  the  va.st 
ainonnt  of  space  which  intervenes  iH'tween 
onr  planet  and  the  central  orb,  the  anjjle 
formed  by  two  lines  draw'n  from  <lifterent 
portions  of  the  earth  to  the  sim  is  so 
small,  that  great  uncertainty  would  exist 
in  the  result. 

If  we  h:ul  a  friend  on  the  moon  who 
would  make  observations  at  the  same  time 
that  we  did  on  earth,  and  who  would 
measure  the  distance  in  degrees  l>etween 
the  earth  and  the  sun  at  the  same  instant 
that  we  measured  lietween  the  moon  and 
the  sun,  then  the  ])roblem  of  the  sun’s  dis- 
less.  tance  could  be  at  once  solved.  At  present. 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  the  sum  of  however,  the  means  of  transit  to  the  moon 
tlie  two  distances  amounted  to  ninety-four  are  very  little  known,  and  conse(|uently 
and  one  third  degrees  when  the  moon  was  we  have  to  seek  <ither  methods  for  the 
observed,  then  we  should  know  that  a  advancement  of  our  knowledge  connected 
line  drawn  from  the  Cape  to  the  center  of  with  space. 

the  moon  formed  an  angle  of  one  degree  More  than  a  thousand  yeai’s  ago,  how- 
with  a  line  drawn  from  Stockholm  to  the  ever,  a  very  good  idea  was  })romulgated 
same  point.  Knowing  the  distance  be-  connecteii  with  the  moon  and  the  sun’s  dis- 
tween  Stockholm  and  the  Cape,  the  moon’s  taiuie — this  was,  that  M'hen  the  moon  w:is 
distance  in  miles  from  either  locality  could  exactly  half  illuminated,  then  a  line  from 
be  at  once  calculated.  the  moon  to  the  sun  would  be  exactly  at 

We  have  used  the  word  “  cMculated right  angles  to  a  line  from  the  earth  to 
and  this  may  lead  some  readers  to  ima-  the  moon.  If,  at  this  period,  the  distance 
gine  that  the  process  of  calculation  is  very  in  <legrees  In'tween  the  tnoon  and  sun 
difficult.  A  few  preliminaries  being  learn-  were  measured,  then  two  angles  of  a  tri¬ 
ed,  however,  renders  it  very  simple.  In  angle  would  Ixi  known — and  hence  the 
fact,  the  distance  of  the  moon  might  In*  third,  because  the  three  angles  .always 
obtained,  when  we  know  the  data  men-  amount  to  one  hundred  ami  eighty  de- 
tioned  above,  by  the  aid  of  a  ruler  and  grees.  The  three  angles  being  known, 

{K'ncil;  for  we  could  draw  two  long  lines  the  tri.angle  can  l»e  drawn,  and  ,as  one 
brming  an  angle  of  one  degree  with  each  si<le — namely,  the  distance  in  miles  of  the 
other,  and  then  measure  where  the  two  |  moon  from  the  earth — is  known,  therefore 
lines  were  just  one  inch  ai)art;  then,  from  |  the  other  sides  could  l)e  measured  or  cal- 
these  points  to  the  junction  of  the  two  j  culated,  and  one  of  the  other  sides  is  the 
lines  would  represent  the  distance  of  the  |  distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun,  which 
moon  from  the  earth,  whilst  the  one  inch  is  the  quantity  re<iuired  to  be  measured, 
represented  the  distance  between  the  Notliing  could  Ik*  more  simple  iji  theory, 
C.ape  and  Stockholm.  If  Iwtween  the  but  in  practice  the  pn)blem  is  a  failure,  on 
l)oints  and  the  junction  of  the  two  linos  account  of  the  irregularity  of  the  .Moon’s 
were  forty  inches,  then  forty  times  the  j  surface  rendering  it  i;n|)o.ssible  to  tell  when 
number  of  miles  between  the  Cape  .and  |  she  is  exactly  h:ilf  illuininated. 

It  w.as  not  until  .about  a  hundred  years 
ago,  that  .another  and  very  ingenious  plan 
was  suggested  for  obtaining  the  Sun’s  <Iis- 
tance.  This  was  by  observations  made 
it  is  found  th.at  the  moon  is  sometimes  at  !  during  the  ])assage  of  the  planet  Venus 
I'  a  greater  and  at  others  at  a  less  distance  j  acro.ss  the  Sun’s  disk.  liy  observing  how 

I'  from  the  earth  —  the  mean  of  these,  how- ;  far  in  degrees  Venus  separated  herself  from 

ever,  .amounts  to  about  two  hundred  and  ;  the  Sun  the  projKirtion  l)etwecn  the  E.arth’s 
forty  thous.and  miles.  distance  from  the  Sun  and  that  of  Venus 

j  The  method  w’hich  we  luave  mentioned  I  was  known — the  actual  distance  in  miles 

I  as  that  by  which  the  moon’s  distance  is  I  of  either  was  not  known,  but  merely  the 


Stockholm  would  give  us  the  instance  ot 
the  moon:  hence,  from  knowing  the  former 
we  become  acquainted  with  the  latter. 
From  observations  of  this  description. 


point,  or  star  overhead,  were  measurtMl 
when  that  celestial  body  w.as  at  its  great¬ 
est  hight,  then  the  distance  in  degrees 
that  this  body  was  from  the  star  overhead 
at  the  Cape,  added  to  the  degrees  that  it 
was  from  the  point  overhead  at  Stockholm, 
would  amount  to  exactly  ninety-three  and 
one  third  degrees,  supposing  that  the  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  earth,  in  miles,  of  the  Ixidy 
obsciwisi,  was  intinite.  If,  however,  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  the  body  were  not  infinite,  then 
the  sum  of  the  degrees  would  Imj  more  than 
ninety-three  and  one  third,  .and  accordingas 
the  celestial  body  w'.as  very  ne:ir  or  far  from 
the  earth,  so  the  excess  above  ninety- 
three  and  one  third  would  be  greater  or 
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relatir'e  distiinces.  Ilie  ])ro])orti()n  also  '  a  room  to  the  other.  If  with  the  aid  of 
was  known  In'tween  the  size  of  the  Snn  two  tine  hairs  placed  in  the  telescope  we 
and  its  distance' — that  i.s,  if  it  were  twenty  '  were  to  measure  the  actual  Icjif^h  of  a 
million  miles  from  the  Harth,  it  must  be  so  brick,  we  should  find  that  this  lenjjth  aje 
larjxe ;  if  forty  millions,  so  larj^e ;  and  so  pcared  to  increase  in  couse(juence  of  our 
on.  Then  two  or  more  stations  were  se-  approachinf;  it  only  a  few  yards, 
lected  on  opposite  sides  of  the  Earth,  and  llavinpf  tried  this  ex])erimeut,  we  could 
from  these  Venus  M’ould  appear  to  move  then  appreciate  an  e.xactly  similar  one  con- 
across  difl’erent  portions  of  the  Sun’s  disk,  nected  with  the  Stars;  for  the  Earth,  which 
Then  the  in  the  times  of  passage  travels  around  a  circle,  the  diameter  of 

across  the  sun,  comp.arcd  with  the  whole  which  is  one  hundred  and  eij^hty  million 
time  of  ])assapfe,  allbrded  d.ata  sufficient  to  miles,  must  be  at  one  time  of  year  much 
calculate  the  actual  <li.st:uice  of  the  Sun  nearer  certain  stars  than  at  others.  If, 
from  the  earth.  To  explain  this  problem  then,  we  select  two  stars,  which  are  close 
fully  would  occuj)y  nearly  as  many  ])apres  together,  and  arrange  our  tclesco|>e  and 
as  are  allowed  tts  for  the  whole  of  this  ar-  the  hairs  in  it  so  as  to  measure  the  dis- 
ticlc;  we  can,  therefore,  merely  mention  tance  between  these  two — first  when  the 
the  means  ado] )ted,  and  give  the  result  ols  hearth  is  nearest  to  them,  and  again  when 
tiiine«l — which  is,  that  we  are  al)out  nine-  it  is  (six  months  after)  most  distant  from 
ty-tive  million  miles  from  the  Sun.  them — we  can  comprehend  how  vast  must 

This  w.is  one  of  the  most  important  dis-  Ihj  the  distance  l)etween  these  if  we  find 
coveries  connected  with  modem  astron-  no  altenition  in  their  relative  positions, 
omy,  for  it  at  once  gave  us  the  scale  of  although  we  have  ajtproached  them  many 
the  universe,  and  en.abled  us  to  extend  our  ^  million  miles. 

|M)ints  of  me.asurement  from  the  Cape  jind  '  The  Pole  Star,  which  is  j»robably  well 
Stockholm — a  distance  of  a  few  thousand  known  to  most  of  our  readers,  is  more  than 
miles — to  two  points  distant  one  huudre<l  thirty  million  miles  nearer  tons  in  Decem- 
:uid  eighty  million  miles  from  each  other ;  ber  than  it  is  in  .Tune;  and  yet  it  seems 
for  in  eonse<pience  of  the  earth  moving  no  closer  to  the  stars  in  its  immediate 
round  the  Sun,  it  travels  round  a  circle  neighborhood  at  the  former  than  at  the  lat- 
the  di.ameter  of  which  is  that  number  of  ter  period.  Thus,  thirty  million  miles  is 
miles  in  length.  not  much,  when  com])ared  to  the  distance 

When  xve  know  the  diameter  of  a  cir-  of  the  Pole  Star.  To  select  two  stars 
<-le,  we  .also  know  its  <  ircumference;  the  close  to  each  other,  and  to  observe  that  no 
j>roj>ortion  iHang  alK)Ut  as  seven  to  twen-  changes  take  jdace  in  their  relative  j)osi- 
ty-two.  ’I'ln  refore,  from  knowing  the  tions  although  we  may  approach  them  by 
di.xtance  of  the  earth  from  the  Snn,  we  more  than  thirty  million  miles,  shows  us 
know  how  many  miles  we  travel  e.aeh  year,  that  our  distance  from  the  Sun,  great  as  it 
and  we  find  that  these  amount  to  nearlv  is,  is  still  but  an  atom  compared  to  that 
six  hun<lred  inillion,  a  distance  over  whieli  which  separates  us  from  the  Pole  Star.  It 
an  express  train  could  not  pass  under  thir-  has  lately  Wen  supposed  that  some  stars 
teen  thousaml  years.  have  been  found  to  altt'r  their  relative  jm)- 

This  enormous  .amount  of  sjiace,  how-  sitions  slightly  during  six  months,  but  the 
ever,  is  comparatively  nothing,  when  com-  change  is  so  trifling  as  to  indicate  that 
jiared  to  that  which  intervenes  between  us  they  are  at  a  comj)arat.ively  infinite  dis- 
aiul  the  fixed  st.ars.  To  realize  lu)w  vast  tance. 

this  is,  we  ought  fir.st  to  make  an  experi-  If  our  material  existence  had  been  cast 
ment  as  follows: — T.ake  a  telescope,  and  upon  the  planet  Ne])tune  inste.ad  of  on  our 
«lirect  this  upon  a  brick  wall  which  should  own  orb,  we  should  then  have  had  a  much 
Ik*  at  a  distance  of  a  hundred  yanls  or  so ;  better  chance  of  measuring  the  distiince  of 
count  how  many  bricks  are  seen  to  ex-  the  fi.xe<l  stars,  and,  in  fact,  of  the  various 
tend  across  the  telescojK*;  then  advance  a  princij)al  ]>l:inets  in  the  system.  For  Nej)- 
fi*w  yards  nearer  to  the  wall,  and  again  tune  is,  at  one  jK-riod  of  his  year,  five 
examine  with  the  telescrojH*  how  much  th«)U8and  seven  Imndred  million  miles 
larger  e.aeh  brick  ap]K*ars,  and  conse<piently  nearer  to  some  stars  than  he  is  at  the  oj>- 
how  niiiny  have  disappeared.  We  shall  posite  penod.  Hut  as  he  occupies  more 
then  find  how*  gre.at  an  infiiu'nce  is  ])ro-  th:in  sixty  thousand  terrestrial  days  to 
duced  on  the  app.-irent  size  of  each  brick  move  round  the  Sun,  each  astronomer 
by  the  change  of  position  from  one  end  of  would  have  but  one  chance  during  his  life- 
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time  of  observing  the  same  stars  from  the  '  every-day  matters  :  the  whole  of  each  is 
nearest  and  furthest  points — that  is,  sup- '  immeasurable  and  incomprehensible,  like 
posing  that  the  Neptunitcs  live  only  as  ’  the  CVeator  of  each.  And  thus  we  again 
long  as  we  do.  I  find  a  third  analogy.  For  all  organic  and 

What,  then,  do  we  know  of  Space  ?  !  inorganic  matters  are  but  portions  of  the 
As  a  Avhole,  little  or  nothing  !  We  can  ,  Infinite,  who,  to  us,  is  incomprehensible, 
jueasure  portions  of  it  —  we  know  which  I  ....  . 

of  the  worlds  are  near  and  M'hich  are  far  I  There  is  a  question  which  is  not  un- 
from  us.  The  stars,  we  can  ])rove,  are  at  fre(piently  asked  by  those  who  hear  or 
an  enormous  distance  ;  yet,  Inwond  all  read  of  the  time  and  labor  which  are  de- 
those  that  we  see,  there  are  probably  |  voted  to  the  elucidation  of  such  subjwts 
others  equally  as  far  from  them  ;  and,  !  as  those  upon  which  we  have  ventured  to 
again,  more  yet  further.  But  must  we  1  treat.  This  is :  Of  wh.at  use  is  it  to  know 
again  and  again  go  on,  and  still  find  stins  ,  all  this  ?  What  benefit  can  it  be  to  any 
and  systems,  universe  succeeding  universe,  !  person  to  know  that  the  sun  is  so  many 
and  still  more  and  more  ?  If  so,  what  is  '  million  miles  distant  ?  Why  might  it  not 
l)eyond  all  this  ?  Does  empty  s])ace  then  ^  l>e  only  half  as  far  ?  and  if  we  knew  it  not, 
extend,  in  which  nothing  organic  exists  |  what  could  it  matter  ?  Is  it  not  mere 
and  nothing  has  yet  appeared  ?  If  even  '  waste  of  time  and  money  to  still  get  on  gain- 
this  should  Im*,  what  is  agiiin  beyond  that,  ■  ing  more  and  more  information  about  a 
and  where  is  its  boundary  ?  Tied  as  Ave  host  of  stars?  Ctii  honof  is  the  cry. 
are  at  present  to  material  bodies,  fettered  \  May  Ave  not  answer,  that  it  is  one  of 
as  Ave  are,  eA'en  in  ideas,  by  this  coherence  '  the  results  of  the  natural  healthy  condi- 
of  the  perishable  with  the  immortal,  and  tion  of  ntan’s  mind  to  thirst  after  knoAvl- 
accustomed  to  think  of,  examine,  and  edge  for  his  own  sake,  if  for  nothing  else  ; 
eomjiare  only  those  things  Avhieh  are  finite  I  and  when  the  mind  is  not  so  impelled, 
or  measurable  by  us  in  our  noAV  condition,  '  then  it  is  not  in  a  sound  state.  “  I  have 
we  tUterly  fail  Avhen  we  attempt  to  real- 1  enough,  and  Avant  no  more,”  is  the  cry 
ize  the  idea  of  infinite  sjiaee.  '  of  the  ment.al  invalid,  Avho  dreams  not 

That  faculty  of  our  mysterious  triune  be-  that  his  cup  is  full  from  merely  iK-ing 
ing  Avhich  we  term  thought  does  in  a  meas-  so  small.  But  there  are  other  answers, 
ure  annihilate  portions  of  space.  We  can  '  When  experimentalists  first  applied  a 
roam  in  thought,  and  in  an  instant,  amongst  loadstone  to  pieces  of  iron  and  founds  its 
the  huge,  deep,  caldron-like  craters  on  '  eftects  on  them,  di<l  they  dream  th.at  their 
the  moon,  or  we  can  r.a]>idly  transjmrt  otir-  i  continued  researches  Avonld  reveal  the 
selves  to  the  surface  of  Jupiter,  and  pic-  compass  Avhich  Avas  to  guide  the  mariner 
ture  to  our  minds  his  midnight  sky,  bril-  on  the  |»athless  oce.an  ?  When  tlte  ear- 
li.ant  Avlth  the  light  of  four  moons;  a  voice  i  best  astremomers  formed  their  c.atalogues 
or  a  note  of  music  aa'UI  suddenly  recall  us  of  stars,  ami  registered  the  exact  position 
from  these  distant  orbs,  and  perhaj)s  trans-  '  of  the  moon  and  sun  at  vari<nis  periods, 
port  us  ment.ally  to  some  quiet  sea-side  !  they  scarcely  faneieil  that  they  Avere  placing 
nook  where  we  listened  to  a  A’oice  of ;  those  foundation-stones  Avhich  wotild  ena- 
music  whose  tones  haA’e  thus  been  recall-  ble  nations  then  unformed  to  issue  a  guide 
ed  to  us.  It  seems,  however,  necessary  !  to  mariners  thna*  years  in  advance.  J’he 
to  haA’e  some  link  ca'cii  to  enable  our  i  child  who  learns  his  letters  an<l  his  pot- 
thoughts  to  range  through  space,  for  with- ]  hooks  scarcely  realizes  the  use  that  this 
out  it  Ave  fail  to  project  them.  i  labor  may  eventually  become  to  him. 

What  link  have  Ave  to  guide  us  when  i  And  thtjs,  in  science,  the  laborers  thoti- 
Ave  endeaA'or  to  grasp  the  idea  of  infinite  sands  of  years  ago  were  the  rejtresenta- 
space  ?  At  present,  it  appears  that  we  j  tives  of  science  in  its  boyhood.  We,  de- 
have  none  ;  and  hence  aa’c  fail  to  compre- ;  riving  benefit  from  the  Avork  of  those 
hend  it.  In  a  future  state,  howeA'cr,  our  !  early  observers,  (just  ns  the  youth  bene- 
condition  may  probably  Im*  so  altered  that  '  fits  from  the  studies  he  apjtlied  himself  to 
finite  distance  is  not  noAv  more  clear  than  '  Avhen  a  boy,)  may  be  called  the  n*present- 
will  then  be  the  infinitude  thereof.  Bt*-  i  atives  of  science  in  its  youth.  Those  avIio 
tAA’een  time  and  space  there  appears  a  '  folloAv  will  take  care  that  this  same  youth 
great  analogy  —  a  sort  of  twin-brother- j  is  nourished  and  fed  so  that  he  may  Iw- 
hood.  Portions  of  each  may  be  meas- !  come  a  man,  an<l  eventually  be  m.atured 
ured,  divided,  and  treated  as  common  '  in  all  AA'isdom.  He  is  long-lived  and  of 
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slow  growth,  is  this  Science — many  thou- 
s.'Uid  years  he  has  already  existed,  and 
yet  he  is  but  a  stripling  ;  still  he  pro¬ 
gresses  rapidly,  and  gains  strength  and 
vigor  as  long  as  he  has  freedom  to  use 
his  limbs  —  wliich  are  the  thoughts  of  his 
votaries. 

Shall  we,  in  our  day,  say  he  has  grown 
enough  ?  —  that  we  have  nothing  in  trust 
for  those  who  are  to  follow  us  ? — that  we 
need  not  inquire  more,  or  labor  more,  ex¬ 
cept  in  those  fields  which  will  yield  us 
that  which  the  man  of  to-day  calls  “some¬ 
thing  useful”?  Nay,  let  us  rather  in- 
qttire  from  the  love  alone  of  knowledge  ; 
let  us  collect  fiicts,  consider  problems,  and 
weigh  probabilities,  so  as  to  lighten  the  la¬ 


bor  of  our  followers:  and  if  we  do  nothing 
else,  we  shall  in  this  particular  science 
learn  that  time  is  but  a  term,  and  that  to 
solve  some  of  our  problems  requires  ages  : 
and  thus,  whilst  dealing  with  vast  epochs, 
we  can  not  fail  to  realize  the  fact  that  to¬ 
day  we  are  here,  but  that  after  a  few  to¬ 
morrows  our  lot  will  be  cast  amidst  other 
spheres  ;  and  hence  we  should  become, 
not  mere  creatures  of  to-day,  but  beings 
whose  labors  and  thoughts  are  also  for  the 
morrow.  We  should  thus  endeavor  to 
make  ourselves  an  integral  part  of  that 
humanity  which  is  placed  here  to  work 
out  a  destiny  that  in  the  future  must  be 
great  and  high ! 


From  th«  Leiiare  Hour. 
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W muN'  the  gray  and  venerable  walls  of 
the  Tower  of  London,  where  so  many  mat¬ 
ters  of  historical  note  are  to  be  found,  there 
are  few  which  have  more  interest  than  those 
objects  which  have  figured  on  so  many 
important  occasions,  and  been  in  some 
measure  connected  with  the  careers  of 
English  kings  and  queens,  and  with  the 
changes  and  onward  progress  of  Great 
Britain. 

Ih-'sides  the  Royal  Regalia,  respecting 
which  we  propose  to  give  some  particu¬ 
lars,  there  are  preserved  in  the  present 
jewel  oflice,  vessels  of  various  kinds,  of 
massive  gold,  but  which  are  beyond  any 
standard  price,  in  consequeuce  of  the  rar¬ 
ity  and  exquisite  beauty  of  their  work- 
manshi]) — the  Koh-i-noor  diamond,  and  I 
other  bright  jewels  belonging  to  the 
crown.  Although  the  building  in  which 
tlie  liegalia  are  now  kept  has  in  modem 
times  l)een  in  very  bad  taste,  deprived  of 
its  ancient  a])pearance,  there  are  near  it 
the  famous  Norman  Keep  —  the  Beau¬ 
champ  Tower,  in  which  there  are  so  many 
stone  records  of  prisoners  suffering — the 

{)lace  of  execution — the  little  church  close 
>y,  in  which  two  headless  queens  and 
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many  eminent  persons  lie  buried  —  the 
Traitor’s  Gate — and  other  objects  of  stir¬ 
ring  interest.  Each  step  here  illustrates 
some  page  of  our  history,  and  gives  rise 
to  ideas  which  fonn  contrasts  with  our 
present  better  condition,  and  the  unsettled 
state  of  former  days. 

Before  the  rign  of  King  Henry  III.  the 
jewels  and  other  ensigns  of  royaltyjwere 
at  times  placed  for  their  safe  custody  in 
some  of  the  religious  houses,  but  mostly 
in  the  Temple,  in  London.  When  the 
King  went  abroad,  his  crown  and  other 
objects  of  majesty  usually  accompanied 
him ;  and  on  the  return  of  Henry  HI. 
from  France,  in  1230,  he  commanded  the 
Bishop  of  Carlisle  to  replace  the  jewels  in 
I  the  Tower,  “  as  they  had  been  before  ” — 
(this  seems  to  be  the  first  mention  of  their 
having  been  kept  there.) 

When  the  Court  was  held  at  various 
towns,  the  jewels,  etc.,  were,  on  important 
festivals,  carried  to  those  places.  The  an¬ 
cient  accounts  show  that  the  crown  jewels 
were  not  always  in  such  safe  ket'ping  as 
they  are  in  Queen  Victoria’s  reign.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  troubles  which  embittered  the 
latter  part  of  the  time  of  Henry  HI., 
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he  conveyed  his  plate  and  jewels  abrotui,  !  Georp^e,  a  standinpf-dish  of  Sfold,  and  sev- 
and  confided  them  to  the  CAre  of  Mar- :  eral  other  articles,  the  whole  of  which 
fraret.  Queen  of  France ;  they  were  laid  '  was  enriched  with  jewels,  chasing,  etc. 
up  in  the  Temple,  at  Paris,  and  afterw’ards  I  A  few  years  afterwards  other  crown 
pledged  to  certiiin  merchants  of  that  na-  jewels  were  deposited  with  Humjdirey, 
tion,  in  order  to  raise  money  for  the  main-  Karl  of  Huckingham,  as  security  for  part 
tenance  of  the  King’s  estate,  in  the  ne- 1  of  a  sum  of  money  due  to  him  for  his 
cessities  to  which  he  was  reduced  by  the  '  own  wages,  and  for  the  payment  of  men 
rebellion  of  his  barons.  In  1272  they  ^  under  his  command  engaged  at  the  siege 
Avere  redeemed,  and  brought  back  again  i  of  Calais.  In  this  agreement  it  was  speci- 
to  England.  :  fied,  that  inc.ase  the  money  was  not  repaid 

FMw’anl  III.’s  expensive  wars  obliged  '  at  the  end  of  twelve  months  to  the  Earl 
him  to  pawn  even  his  crowm  and  jewels  to  ’  of  Huckingham,  he  was  at  lilK-rty  to  sell 
the  merchants  of  Flanders :  they,  on  this  '  the  jewels.  Manv  other  instmices  might 
ocoasion,  were  recovered;  for  we  find  that  l>c  given  of  the  nsk  or  loss  to  which  the 
after  the  accession  of  his  grandson.  Rich-  Regalia  have  Ix'cn  exposed,  even  in  coni- 
ard  II.,  certain  crown  jewels  were  placed  paratively  recent  times, 
in  the  hands  of  the  Bishop  of  London  and  In  Bayley’s  account  of  the  Tower  there 
the  Earl  of  Arundel,  as  security  for  the  is  a  very  long  list  of  the  crown  jewels, 
sum  of  ten  thousand  pounds,  which  that  ^  etc.,  in  the  jewel  house,  in  the  reign  of 
monarch  ha<l  borrowed  of  John  Philpot  James  I. ;  our  apace  will  not,  however,  al- 
:uid  other  merch.anta  of  London.  Even  low  »is  to  go  into  particulars,  but  we  pro- 
Ilenry  V.,  a  king  of  famous  memory,  was  '  ceed  to  give  the  list  of  w’hat  may  now  Iw 
obliged,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  him  more  especially  considered  the  English 
to  carry  on  his  wars,  to  pawn  the  pusan.  Regalia.  At  the  present  time,  in  the  Tow- 
a  rich  collar,  to  the  mayor  and  common-  ,  er,  there  are  five  crowns — one  calle<l  the 
ally  of  London,  as  security  for  the  sum  ;  crown  of  St.  Edward;  the  crown  of  State, 
of  ten  thousand  marks ;  and  on  the  fol-  ^  made  for  her  present  Majesty ;  the  Queen’s 
lowing  year,  having  obtained  large  sums  circlet  of  gold  ;  the  (Jueen’s  crown,  list'd 
from  the  nobility  and  others,  he  empower-  at  the  coronations  when  there  is  a  Queen 
ed  Thoraiis  Chitteme,  keeper  of  his  jewels,  consort ;  and  another  crown  called  the 
to  deliver  them  to  those  persons,  as  pledges  :  Queen’s  rich  crown.  Beside  these  there 
for  the  jiayment  of  their  respective  loans,  are  the  Orb,  the  Amjiulla,  and  eagle  of 
In  the  middle  ages,  a  standard  circulating  gold,  the  Curtaiui,  or  jiointless  sword  of 
medium  was  limited  ;  it  is  therefore  not  mercy,  the  State  sword,  and  the  two 
so  wonderful  that  the  Regalia  were  often  sw'ords  sjiiritual  and  temporal,  and  St. 
used,  by  offering  them  as  security  for  |  David’s  staff.  This  last  is  jis  old  ai^  the 
means  of  revenue.  I  Anglo-Saxon  times,  and  is  supposed  to 

Henry  VI.  on  several  occasions  was  re- !  have  far  greater  antiquity.  It  is  four  fwt 
duced  to  the  necessity  of  jiawming  his  seven  inches  in  length,  is  chiefly  of  beaten 
jewels  to  raise  money  ;  and  the  accounts  of  gohi,  with  a  pike,  or  foot  of  steel,  four 
some  of  these  transactions  serve  to  give  us  inches  and  a  quarter  long,  and  a  mound 
some  faint  idea  of  several  objects  which  are  |  and  cross  at  the  top.  There  are,  too,  the 
not  now  to  be  found  in  the  Tower.  In  the  '  King’s  sce|)ter,  with  the  cross ;  the  King’s 
seventeenth  yeAr  of  this  King’s  reign,  the  ;  scepter,  with  the  dove  with  wings  expand- 
following  articles  were  delivered,  by  the  ,  ed,  an  emblem  of  mercy ;  the  (Jneen’s  ivory 
.adviw  of  his  Council,  to  Henry,  Bishop  rod,  and  the  Queen’s  scejiter,  with  the 
of  Winchester,  as  security  for  a  lo.an  of !  cross.  There  is  another  elegant  scepter, 
seven  thousand  marks,  namely:  “A  pusan  -  which  was  found,  in  1814,  behind  a  wain- 
of  gold,  called  the  rich  collar,”  “  a  sword  scoting  in  the  Tower.  There  are  also  the 
of  gold  called  the  sword  of  Spaigne,”  “  a  armillai,  or  bracelets,  the  royal  spurs,  the 
tablet  of  gold  in  the  manner  of  a  boke,”  i  salt-cellar  of  state,  which  is  a  model  in  gold 
“a  tablet  of  St.  George,”  “a  pusan  of  of  the  White  Tower,  and  numeerous  ves- 
gold,  called  Ikljmj’ton  Collar,”  “17  say- 1  sols  for  common  service,  coronation  hau¬ 
lers  of  gold,  whereof  that  oon  is  a  man,  '  quets,  etc. 

and  the  other  a  woman  holdying  the  saler  |  Tlie  original  crown  of  St.  Edward,  with 
in  her  handes,”  “  ij  pottes  of  gold.”  There  [  w  hich  a  long  line  of  English  kings  have 
were  also  a  chalice,  a  tablet  of  gold  of  the  j  been  crowned,  seems  to  have  in  some  way 
Salutation  of  the  Virgin,  an  inline  of  St.  disappeared  in  the  troubled  time  of  Charles 
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T.’h  reign,  and  the  crown,  now  called  St. ; 
Edward’s  crown,  was  made  for  the  coro¬ 
nation  of  Charles  II.  The  crown  called 
the  State  crown  is  different  from  that  call¬ 
ed  St.  Edward’s  crown.  The  State  crown 
was  worn  at  the  coronation  banquets,  at 
the  ojK*ning  of  Parliament,  and  other  im- 
jx)rtant  state  occasions.  Various  stJite 
crowns  have  l)een  made,  from  time  to  time, 
for  several  kings  and  queens  of  England. 
On  the  accession  of  her  present  Majesty,  a 
new  state  <rrown  was  ordered  to  be  made; 
and  for  this  j)urpo8e  several  old  crowns 
were  broken  up,  and  other  rare  jewels 
brought  into  use.  KesjK'Cting  this  import¬ 
ant  p.art  of  the  Uegalia,  Professor  Tennant, 
of  King’s  College,  says  that  the  Imperial 
stiite  crown  of  her  present  Majesty,  Queen 
Victoria,  was  made  by  Messrs.  Uundell  and 
Bridge,  in  the  year  1838,  with  jewels  taken 
from  old  crowns.  It  consists  of  diamonds, 
jtearls,  rubies,  sapphires,  and  emeralds,  set  in 
silver  and  gold.  It  has  a  crimson  velvet  cap 
with  ermine  border,  and  is  lined  with  white 
silk.  Its  gross  weight  is  39  oz.  5  dwts. 
troy.  The  lower  part  of  the  band,  above 
the  ermine  border,  consists  of  a  row  of  1 29 
pearls,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  band  of 
a  row'  of  112  ])earls,  between  which,  in 
front  of  the  crown,  is  a  large  sapphire, 
(partly  drilled,)  purchased  for  the  crown 
of  his  Majesty  George  IV.  At  the  back 
is  a  sapphire  of  smaller  size,  and  6  other 
sapphires,  (3  on  each  side,)  between  which 
are  8  emeralds.  Above  and  below  the  7 
sapphires  are  14  diamonds.  Between  the 
emeralds  and  8aj)phire8  are  16  trefoil  or¬ 
naments,  containing  IGO  diamonds.  Above 
the  band  are  8  sapjihires,  surmounted  by 
8  diamonds,  between  which  are  8  festoons, 
consisting  of  148  diamonds.  In  the  front 
of  the  crown,  and  in  the  center  of  a  dia- 
•mond  Maltese  cross,  is  the  famous  ruby 
said  to  have  been  given  to  Edward,  Prince 
of  Wales,  son  of  Edward  III.,  called  the 
Bla<-k  Prince,  by  Don  Pedro,  King  of  Cas¬ 
tile,  after  the  battle  of  Najera,  near  Vit- 
toi-ia,  A. I).  1367.  This  ruby  was  worn  in 
the  helmet  of  Henry  V.  at  the  battle  of 
Agincourt,  A.D.  1415.  It  is  pierced  quite 
through,  in  the  Eastern  custom,  the  upper 
part  of  the  piercing  being  filled  up  by  a 
small  niby.  Around  this  ruby,  to  form  a 
cross,  are  75  brilliant  diamonds.  Three 
other  Maltese  crosses,  forming  the  two 
sides  and  back  of  the  crown,  have  emerald 
centers,  and  contain  respectively  132,  124, 
and  130  brilliant  diamonds.  Between  four 
Maltese*  crosses  are  4  ornaments  in  the 


form  of  the  French  Jfeur-de-lig^'wiih  4  rubies 
in  the  centers,  and  surrounded  by  rose  dia¬ 
monds,  containing  respectively  85,  86,  anti 
87  rose  diamonds.  Frt»m  the  Maltese 
crosses  issue  four  imperial  arches  com¬ 
posed  of  oak  leaves  and  aconis,  the  leaves 
containing  728  rose,  table,  and  brilliant 
diamonds — 32  pearls  forming  the  acorns, 
set  in  cups  containing  64  rose  diamonds 
and  one  table  diamond.  The  total  num¬ 
ber  of  diamonds  in  the  arches  and  aconis 
is  108  brilliant,  116  table,  and  559  rose 
diamonds.  From  the  upper  part  of  the 
arches  are  suspended  four  large  ]K‘ndHnt 
pear-shaped  pearls,  with  rose  diamond 
cups,  containing  12  rose  diamonds,  and 
stems  containing  24  very  small  rose  dia¬ 
monds.  Above  the  arch  stands  the  mound, 
containing  in  the  lower  hemisphere  304 
lirilliants,  and  in  the  upper  244  brilliants  ; 
the  cross  on  the  summit  has  a  rose-cut  sap¬ 
phire  in  the  center,  surrounded  by  4  large 
brilliants,  and  108  smaller  brilliants. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  jew¬ 
els  comprised  in  the  crown  of  state :  1 
large  ruby  irregularly  polished,  1  large 
broad-spread  sapphire,  16  sapphires,  11 
emeralds,  4  rubies,  1363  brilliant  diamonds, 
1273  rose  diamonds,  147  table  diamonds, 
4  drop-shaped  pearls,  and  273  pearls. 

The  office  of  keeper  of  the  royal  jewels 
had  been  considered  one  of  considerable 
importance,  and  was  holden  by  persons  of 
distinction.  In  the  reign  of  Ilenry  VIII., 
Thomas  Cromwell,  who  was  afterward 
Earl  of  Essex,  w'as  appointed  to  this  post. 
The  keeper  was  styled  the  blaster  and 
Treasurer  of  the  Jewel-house;  and  besides 
the  care  of  the  Regalia  in  the  Tower,  he 
had  the  purchasing  and  custody  of  all  roy¬ 
al  plate,  the  appointment  of  the  King  and 
Queen’s  goldsmiths  and  jewelers,  the  fur¬ 
nishing  of  plate  to  ambassadors  and  great 
officers  of  state,  and  the  remanding  of  it 
W’hen  the  ambassadors  returned,  or  the  offi¬ 
cers  died,  or  w'ere  removed.  He  had  lodg¬ 
ings  in  all  the  King’s  houses,  and  convey¬ 
ance  as  w'ell  for  the  plate  as  for  his  ow  n  house¬ 
hold,  or  removals  of  the  court.  The  sal¬ 
ary  attached  to  his  office  was  only  £50  per 
annum,  but  his  perquisites  were  very  con¬ 
siderable  ;  and  in  the  reign  of  King  Charles 
H.,  after  they  had  undergone  considerable 
reduction,  amounted  to  £1300  yearly.  He 
was  allowed  a  table  of  fourteen  dishes, 
with  beer,  wine,  etc.,  or  38s.  daily  for 
board  wages ;  £300  came  to  him  every 
year  out  of  the  New-Year’s  gift  money; 
and  about  £300  more  he  obtained  by  car- 
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ryiiig  presents  to  ainba-ssadors.  He  had 
an  allowance  of  twenty-eight  ounces  of 
plate  yearly,  and  the  small  j)re8ent.s  sent 
to  the  King,  anciently  valued  at  £30  or 
£40,  a.s  also  the  purses  wherein  the  lords 
presented  their  gold,  which  were  usually 
w’orth  £30  or  £40  each.  In  ])ublic  j)ro- 
cessions  he  had  precedence  next  to  privy 
councilors.  At  coronations  he  wore  a 
scarlet  robe,  and  dined  at  the  barons’  ta¬ 
bles  in  Westminster  Hall ;  and  at  opening 
and  closing  sessions  of  Parliament,  and  on 
passing  of  bills,  when  the  King  appeared 
in  his  robes,  he  attended  to  put  on  and 
take  ofl*  the  crown  from  liis  Majesty’s  head. 

Sir  Henry  Mildmay  was  Master  and 
Treasurer  of  the  Jewel-house  during  the 
interregnum,  but  on  the  restoration  of 
Charles  H.,  and  the  attainder  of  Sir  Henry, 
the  office  was  given  to  Sir  Gilbert  Talbot, 
when  many  of  the  perquisities  were  either 
abolished  or  came  into  other  hands ;  and 
since  that  period,  all  the  duties  and  ad¬ 
vantages  of  the  place  have  either  been 
done  away  with,  or  have  merged  in  the  of- 1 
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fice  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  except  the 
custody  of  the  Regalia  in  the  Tower,  the 
apiKiintment  of  wliich  is  also  in  his  lord- 
shin’s  gift. 

The  Miister  had  formerly  lodgings  in  tlie 
Tower,  but  did  not  reside  there  except  on 
important  occasions,  that  part  of  his  charge 
lieing  contideti  to  a  trusty  8er>  ant.  And 
it  was  soon  after  the  appointment  of  Sir 
Gilbert  Talbot  that  the  llegalia  in  the  Tow¬ 
er  first  became  olnects  of  public  insj)ec- 
tion,  which  King  Charles  allowed  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  above-mentioned  reduc¬ 
tions  in  the  emoluments  of  the  ISIaster’s 
office.  The  profits  which  arose  from  show¬ 
ing  the  jewels  to  strangei’s.  Sir  Gilbert  as¬ 
signed  in  lieu  of  a  salary  to  the  person 
whom  he  had  appointed  to  the  care  of 
them.  This  was  an  old  confidential  serv¬ 
ant  of  his  father’s,  one  Talbot  Edwards, 
whose  name  is  still  so  well  known  as  kee[)- 
er  when  the  notorious  attempt  was  made 
by  lilood  to  steal  the  cro\m  in  the  vear 
1673. 


SAMUEL  FINLEY 


B  U  E  E  S  E  MORSE. 


In  the  finely-engraved  portrait  which 
embellishes  the  present  number  of  The 
Eclectic,  the  reader  will  recognize  the 
expressive  lineaments  of  Prof.  S.  F.  B. 
Morse,  whose  genius  and  talents  have 
opened  a  CTeat  pass.age-way  for  the  trans¬ 
mission  of  intelligence  at  lightning  sjieed 
over  all  this  land,  and  widely  over  foreign 
countries.  This  great  act  of  his  inventive 
genius  will  immortalize  his  name,  and 
place  him  high  on  the  roll  of  fame  as  a  be¬ 
nefactor  of  his  race.  We  are  quite  sure 
our  readers  will  be  gratified  to  possess  so 
accurate  a  portrait,  and  so  well  executed, 
by  his  jiersonal  friend,  the  artist,  Mr.  John 
Sartain.  We  subjoin  the  following  bio¬ 
graphical  sketch,  the  most  of  which  we 
find  in  7Vi«  Mtn  of  the  Time: 

Profes-sor  Morse  is  the  eldest  son 
of  the  Rev.  Jcdediah  Morse,  the  first 
American  geographer,  and  was  born 
in  Charlestown,  Massachusetts,  April 


27th,  1791.  He  was  educated  at  Yale 
College,  where  he  gnaduated  in  1810. 
He  had  from  a  very  early  age  determined 
to  be  a  painter ;  and  his  father,  finding  his 
passion  for  art  incorrigible,  consented  to 
indulge  him  in  his  wishes ;  and  he  accord¬ 
ingly  sailed  for  Engl.and,  under  the  charge 
of  Mr.  Allston,  and  arrived  in  London  in 
August,  1811.  Here  he  formed  an  inti¬ 
macy  with  C.  R.  I.eslie,  and  the  first  iK>r- 
traits  of  either  of  these  artists  paintea  in 
London  were  likenesses  of  each  other. 
Mr.  Morse  made  rapid  progress  in  his  pro¬ 
fession.  In  1813,  he  exhibited  at  the 
Roy.al  Academy  hLs  picture  of  “  'Plie  I)y- 
in^  Hercules,”  of  colossal  size,  which  re¬ 
ceived  high  praise  from  the  connoissiMirs, 
and  the  plaster  model  which  he  made  of 
the  same  subject,  to  assist  him  in  his  pic¬ 
ture,  received  the  prize  in  sculpture  the 
same  year.  Encouraged  by  this  success, 
the  artist  determined  to  contend  for  the 
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preiniiun  in  historical  comjK>8ition  offered 
by  the  Academy  the  following  year.  The 
picture,  the  subject  of  which  was,  “  The 
.Judgment  of  Jupiter,  in  the  case  of  Apol¬ 
lo,  Marpessa,  and  Idas,”  was  completed 
in  time,  but  JNIr.  Morse  w’as  obliged  to 
leave  England  before  the  premiums  were 
to  lx?  adjudged,  and  was  consequently  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  privilege  of  conqH'ting 
for  the  prize.  Mr.  West  afterward  assur¬ 
ed  him  that  he  would  undoubtedly  have 
won  it.  On  his  return  to  America,  he 
settled  in  Boston.  About  1822,  he  took 
up  his  residence  in  New-York,  where  he 
found  his  works  and  talents  more  justly 
appreciated,  and  his  skill  as  an  artist 
]»ut  in  requisition.  Ynder  a  commisBion  l 
from  the  corporation,  he  jiainted  a  full- 
length  ])ortrait  of  Lafayette,  then  on  a  visit 
to  the  ("nited  St.ates.  It  w.os  shortly  .after 
this,  that  Mr.  ISIoi’se  formed  th.at  associa¬ 
tion  of  artists  which  i*e8ulted  in  the  estab- 1 
lishment  of  the  Natiomil  Acaulemy  of  De- 1 
sign,  of  which  he  was  elected  president ;  | 
:uid  it  is  worthy  of  note,  th.at  the  first  I 
courw'  of  lecttires  on  the  subject  of  art 
read  in  Americai,  was  delivered  by  .him  ' 
IxTore  the  New-York  Athenauuu,  and  af¬ 
terward  repeated  to  the  students  of  the ; 
Academy.  In  1829,  he  j)ai<i  a  second  visit  i 
to  Europe,  and  remained  abroad  three , 
years.  <  )n  his  return  from  Europe,  in  the  j 
packet-ship  biilley,  in  1832,  a  gentleman, ! 
m  describing  the  expi-riments  that  had 
just  been  made  in  I’aris  with  the  electro-  j 
magnet,  the  question  arose  .as  to  the  time  j 
(x?cupied  by  the  electric  fluid  in  )>a8sing 
through  the  wire,  stated  to  lx*  about  one ' 
hundred  feet  in  length.  On  the  reply  that 
it  was  instantaneous,  (recollecting  the  ex-, 
jx*riinents  of  Franklin,)  he  suggested  that  j 
It  might  1m‘  carried  U>  any  distances  .aiul  i 
that  the  electric  spark  could  lx?  iinule  a| 
means  of  conveying  and  n*oording  inU-lli-  j 
gence.  This  suggestion,  which  drew  some  j 
casual  observation  of  assent  from  the  par- ; 
tv,  took  dt*ep  hohi  of  l*rofes.s(»r  Morse,  | 
who  undertook  to  develoji  the  hlea  which  , 
he  had  originated;  (uid,  Ixd’ore  the  end  of, 
the  voyage,  he  had  drawn  o>it  and  written 
the  generjil  jtlan  of  the  invention  with 
which  his  name  will  be  inseparably  con¬ 
nected.  His  main  object  w:«  to  etter?t  a 
communication  by  means  t)f  the  electro¬ 
magnet  that  wouhl  leave  a  |x*rmanent  re¬ 
cord  by  signs  answering  for  an  alj)halK't, 
and  which,  though  carried  to  any  distance, 
would  communicate  with  anyplace  that 
might  lx?  on  the  line.  Ilis  first  idea  was 
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to  pass  a  strip  of  paper,  saturated  with 
some  chemical  preparation  that  would  be 
decomjiosed  when  brought  in  connection 
with  the  wire,  along  which  the  electric 
current  ivas  passing,  and  thus  form  an 
alj)habet  by  marks,  varying  in  width  and 
number,  that  could  be  made  u|X)n  the  pa- 
jx*r  at  the  will  of  the  operator,  and  by  this 
me.ans  avoid  separating  the  wire  at  the 
different  points  of  communication.  On  his 
return  to  New-York,  he  resumed  his  jiro- 
fession,  still  devoting  all  his  spare  time, 
under  great  ilisadvantages,  to  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  his  invention.  Finding  his  original 
]»lan  impracticable,  he  availed  himself  of 
the  action  of  the  electro-magnet  upon  the 
lever  as  a  mode  of  using  pens  and  ink,  as 
in  the  ruling  machine.  Of  these  he  had 
five,  with  the  idea  of  securing  the  reiiuired 
characters  from  one  of  the  jiens.  These 
he  abandoned  for  pencils,  and  after  a  trial 
of  various  means  for  obtaining  the  end  de- 
siretl,  and  finding  by  experiment  he  could 
obtain  any  requisite  force  from  the  lever, 
he  a<lopted  the  stylus  or  steel  jioint  for  in¬ 
denting  the  paper,  and  it  is  this  he  has 
since  used.  After  great  difficulty  and 
much  discouragement.  Professor  !Morse  in 
1H3.5  deinonstrateil  the  practicability  of 
his  invention,  by  completing  ami  putting 
in  ojx*ration  in  the  New-York  Ibiiversity, 
a  iikmIcI  of  his  “  Recording  Electric  Tele¬ 
graph” — the  whole  ajiparatus,  with  the 
excejdion  of  a  wooden  clock  which  formed 
jiart  of  it,  having  been  made  by  himself. 
In  1837,  he  abandone<l  his  profession,  with 
great  regret,  hoping  to  make  his  invention 
a  means  of  resuming  it,  under  easier  and 
more  agiwable  circumstances.  In  the 
s.amo  year,  he  filed  his  caveat  at  the  patent- 
office  in  Washington  ;  and  it  is  s<»mewhnt 
singular  that,  during  this  year,  (1837,) 
Wheatstone,  in  England,  and  Steinlieil,  in 
Bavaria,  both  invente<l  a  m.agnetic  tele¬ 
graph,  differing  from  the  American  and 
from  each  other.  Wheatstone's  is  very 
inferior,  not  being  a  recording  teU‘gra]>h, 
but  requiring  to  lx?  watched  by  one  of  the 
attendants— the  aljihabet  lieing  made  by  the 
deflection  of  the  needle.  Steinheil's,  on  the 
contrary,  is  a  recording  telegraph,  but  from 
its  complicate*!  and  delicate  machinery, 
has  lieen  found  impracticable  for  extended 
lines.  At  a  convention  held  in  18.51  by 
Austria,  Prussia,  Saxony,  Wirtemberg, 
and  Bavaria,  for  the  ])ur|x>se  of  ailoptiiig 
a  uniform  system  of  telegraphing  tor  all 
(iermany,  by  the  advice  of  Steinlieil,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Morse’s  was  the  one  selected.  From 
27 
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the  Sultan  of  Turkey  he  received  the  first 
foreign  acknowledgment  of  his  invent  uui, 
in  the  l>estowal  of  a  vishan,  or  order — the 
“  order  of  glory:”  a  diploma  to  that  effect 
was  transmitted  to  him  with  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  decoration  of  that  order  in  dijimon<ls. 
The  second  acknowledgment  was  from  the 
King  of  Prussia,  being  a  splendid  gold 
snuff-box,  containing  in  its  lid  the  Prussian 
gold  medal  of  scientific  merit.  The  latest 
acknowledgment  is  from  the  King  of  Wir- 
temberg,  who  transmitted  to  him  the 
“  Wirtemberg  Gold  Medal  of  Arts  and 
Sciences.”  In  1838,  he  went  to  England, 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  patent  there, 
but  was  refused  through  tlie  infiuence  of 
Wheatstone  and  his  friends,  under  the 
retense  that  his  invention  had  already 
een  published  there.  All  that  could  be 
adduct'd  in  proof  of  this  was  the  publica¬ 
tion  itj  .on  English  scientific  ix'riodical  of 
an  extract  ooi»ied  from  the  New-York 
Journal  of  Commerce^  stating  the  results 
of  his  invention,  without  giving  the  means 
by  which  they  were  produ^d.  In  the 
follovv-ing  spring,  he  returned  to  this  coun- 
trv,  and  in  1840  perfected  his  patent  .at 
M'ashington,  .and  set  about  getting  his 
telegr.iph  into  practical  operation.  In 
1844,  the  first  electric  telegraph  was  com¬ 
pleted  in  the  I’^nited  States,  between  Bal¬ 
timore  and  Washington  ;  and  the  first 
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intelligence  of  a  public  character  which 
passed  over  the  wires  was  the  iuinounce- 
ment  of  the  nomination  of  James  K.  Polk, 
as  the  Democratic  candidate  for  the  ))resi- 
dency,  by  the  Baltimore  convention.  Since 
then,  he  has  seen  its  wires  extended  all 
over  the  country,  to  the  length  of  more 
than  fifteen  thousand  miles — an  extent  un¬ 
known  elsewhere  in  the  civilize<l  world. 
Ilis  success  h.as  knl  to  the  inviusion  of  his 
)atent  rights  by  others,  whom  he  has  final- 
y  succeeded  in  defeating,  after  an  expen¬ 
sive  and  protracted  litigation.  Professor 
Morse  still  clings  to  the  idea  of  resuming 
his  early  profession  »»f  painting,  to  which  he 
is  strongly  attached,  and  in  the  progress 
of  which  he  has  always  taken  a  deep  inter¬ 
est.  As  an  artist,  he  has  always  eiyoye<l 
a  very  high  reputation.  His  tastes  inclin¬ 
ed  to  historical  p.ainting,  but  circumstances 
did  not  often  permit  him  to  indulge  it;  he 
w’as  mainly  engaged  in  the  painting  of 
portraits.  In  1820,  he  painted  a  large  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  interior  of  the  House  of  Itepre- 
sentatives,  with  })ortrait8  of  the  memlx'rs, 
which  passed  into  the  possession  of  an 
English  gentleman  ;  and  in  1832,  while  in 
Paris,  he  made  a  beautiful  jiicture  of  the 
Louvre  gallery,  copying  in  miniature  the 
most  valuable  paintings.  He  resides  at 
Locust  Grove,  two  miles  south  of  Pougli- 
keepsie,  on  the  b.anks  of  the  Hudson  Uivcr. 
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The  early  years  of  Marc  Isambard  Bru¬ 
nei  were  in  the  most  fearful  jH'riotl  of  the 
first  French  Revolution.  His  parents, 
who  were  well  descended  and  inde|x'nd- 
ent — though  more  honored  than  wealthy  i 
—  wore  Royalists  ;  and  he  was  himself 
also  warmly  attached  to  the  same  prin¬ 
ciples.  This,  at  the  time  we  speak  of, 
would  have  been  sufficiently  dangerous 
even  if  he  had  been  silent  as  to  the  opiu- 

*  Memoir  of  the  Life  of  .Sir  Mare  leamhard  Bru¬ 
nei.  By  RioDiBD  Bkamuh, F.R.8.  London:  Long¬ 
man  A  Co.  1861. 


BARD  BRUNEI.* 

ions  he  held  ;  but  he  w.as  of  too  ardent  a 
temperament  for  concealment. 

“  On  the  very  day  when  the  Conven¬ 
tion  pronounced  st'iiU'iice  against  the  un- 
!  fortumite  Louis  XVL,  Brunei  was  found 
defending  his  own  loyal  opinions  in  the 
Colonnade  of  the  Caffi  de  rEchelle,  little 
conscious  of  the  risk  to  which  he  subject- 
e«l  himself ;”  and  was  answering  the  ol^ 
servations  of  a  ferocious  ultra-rejmblican 
with  taunts  that  were  likely  to  aggravate 
his  danger,  when,  “  fortunately  for  our 
young  loyalist,  M.  Taillefer,  a  member  of 
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the  Assembly,  by  committing  an  act  of 
still  greater  indiscretion,  turned  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  those  present  upon  hiinsel,  and  in 
the  confusion  which  ensued  Brunei  was 
enabled  to  effect  his  escape.  That  night 
he  slept  at  the  Petit  Gaillard-ljois,  next 
door,  and  the  folloA\"ing  morning,  at  an 
early  hour,  quitted  Paris.” 

lie  had  previously  been  at  Rouen,  when 
at  the  seminary  of  St.  Xic.aise,  and,  re¬ 
turning  there,  lie  availed  himself  of  the 
protection  of  his  relation,  31.  Carpentier, 
whose  views  were  known  to  be  moderate, 
and  where  “  he  was  enabled  to  remain  for 
a  time  undisturbed.”  It  was  also  “  under 
his  hospitable  roof  that  an  event  occurre<l 
which  will  lie  found  to  have  exercised  a 
marked  influence  upon  Brunei’s  future  ca¬ 
reer.  In  that  house,  for  the  first  time,  he 
met  a  young  English  lady  of  the  name  of 
Kingdom,  gifted  with  no  ordinary  iier- 
somil  attr.'ictions.”  She  was  the  orphan 
daughter  of  an  .anny  and  navy  agent  at 
Plymouth.  She  had  just  .attained  her  six¬ 
teenth  year  ;  and  her  mother  had  been  in¬ 
duced  to  .allow  her  to  accompany  some 
West-India  friends,  31.  .and  3Iadame.  de 
Ixmguemar,  to  Rouen,  that  she  might  ac¬ 
quire  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  French 
language.  “  It  might  be  matter  of  some 
surprise,”  8.ays  3Ir.  Beamish,  “  that  3Iiss 
Kingdom  should  have  been  permitted  by 
her  friends  to  enter  France  at  all  at  a  jH’rioil 
when  every  thing  was  tending  so  rajudly 
to  a  political  crisis,*  if  we  were  not  aware 
how’  little  was  generally  known  in  Eng¬ 
land  as  to  the  condition  of  political  jtarties 
in  France.  But  already  royalty  was  in 
captivity,  .and  the  most  feartiil  cruelties 
were  lK*ing  committeil  in  the  name  of 
liberty.” 

“  At  Rouen  two  young  ladies,  known 
to  31.  and  3Iadanie  Longuemar,  Avere 
dragged  into  the  street  by  the  insensate 
mob,  .and,  Avith  shouts  of  ‘  a  la  lanteme,’ 
were  actually  murdered  because  they  had 
been  heard  to  phiA'  a  loyalist  air  upon 
their  piano-forte.  iTie  alann  thus  created 
in  Rouen  hastened  the  dej»arture  i>f  31. 
and  3Iad.ame  <Ie  Longuemar  for  the  AVest- 
Indies.  3Iiss  Kingdom  would  ghnlly  h.ave 
.accompanied  them  had  not  a  severe  ill¬ 
ness  rtmdered  her  unable  to  encounter  the 
inconA’enience  of  a  sea-voyage.”  She  AA’as 
left  under  the  care  of  31.  (.'ar^ntier,  and 
here  Brunei  bt'came  acquainted  with  her. 
For  him  “  bt'auty  of  fonn  possessed  an 
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irresistible  attraction,”  and  mutual  t.astes 
and  sympathies  did  the  rest.  But  there 
was  to  tie  a  long  separation.  lie  had 
ag.ain  made  himself  offensive  to  the  reA’O- 
lutionists.  Some  disturbances  had  been 
excited  by  the  Republican  p.arty  at  Rouen, 
Avhich  the  Royalists  had  been  c.alled  out 
to  suppress,  and  Bnmel  amongst  the  num¬ 
ber.  The  dangers  that  equally  surround¬ 
ed  them  attached  him  more  devotedly 
than  ever  to  the  object  of  his  affections  ; 
a  reciprocal  avoAval  of  their  attachment 
folloAved ;  but  his  situation  daily  became 
more  critical,  and  a  longer  dclav  in  Rouen 
might  haA’e  cost  him  his  life.  With  mnch 
difficulty  he  obtained  a  passport  for  Ameri¬ 
ca.  Not  a  moment  was  to  lie  lost ;  and, 
“on  the  seA'enth  July,  1793,  he  bade  .adieu 
to  his  n.atiA'e  France,  not,  as  we  may  Iie- 
lieve,  Avithout  feelings  of  deep  and  heart¬ 
felt  sorrow.”  He  embarked  on  board  an 
American  vessel  at  Il.avre.  Scarcely,  how¬ 
ever,  had  he  liegun  to  congratulate  him¬ 
self  upon  his  escape,  embittered  though  it 
must  have  been  liy  a  separation  the  most 
painful  w'e  can  imagine,  w’hen  he  discov¬ 
ered  that  the  iiassjiort,  Avhich  could  alone 
prote<‘t  him  from  the  nation.al  vessels  ol 
war  that  Avere  cruising  in  the  C’hannel, 
had  lK*en  forgotten  and  left  Ixdiind.  Bni- 
nel’s  w'as  not  a  mind  to  AA\aste  itself  in 
vain  regrets.  He  borrowed  the  passport 
of  a  fellow-passenger  as  a  model,  and  his 
skill  as  a  draughtsman  and  in  penmanship 
en.abled  him  soon  to  produce  a  copy  “  so 
admirably  executed  in  everj'  minute  de¬ 
tail,  even  to  the  seal,”  that  when  the 
American  was  boarded  by  a  French  fri¬ 
gate,  and  the  passengers  w'ere  rigidly  ex¬ 
amined,  not  the  slightest  susjiicion  of  the 
Avell-simulated  document  was  excited,  and 
on  the  sixth  of  September,  1793,  he  landed 
in  safety  at  New-Vork. 

With  this,  the  romance  of  his  life  Av.ns 
near  an  end.  3Iany  years  elajised  be¬ 
fore  he  again  saw  the  lady  who  Avas  des¬ 
tined  to  be  his  wife.  3Vhen  England  had 
enteix'd  into  the  coalition  against  France, 
all  comm unic.at ion  lietween  the  two  coun¬ 
tries  was  cut  off,  “  and  the  English  then 
found  upon  French  soil  were,  AA’ithout  re¬ 
gard  to  sex  or  .age,  hurried  away  to  prison. 
Fortunately  for  3Ks8  Kingdom,  the  prisons 
Avere  already  full  to  overfloAving.  She 
was,  therefore,  with  some  others,  convey¬ 
ed  to  a  convent,  and  placed  under  the  sur¬ 
veillance  of  the  nuns.”  Their  Avretched 
fare  and  miserable  lodging  Avere  evils  that 
were  made  endurable  by  the  kind  sympa- 
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tliy  of  the  poor  women  wlio  had  l»ecn 
made  tlieir  jailers;  hut  it  was  a  state  of 
fearful  suspense  as  her  eomj)anion8  passed 
one  by  one  from  the  convent  to  the  scaf¬ 
fold,  till  on  a  moniiug  of  Jidy,  1794,  “  the 
(loore  of  their  prison-house  were  tlirown 
open,  and  they  were  declared  free  to  de¬ 
part  whither  they  would.”  The  Reif^i  of 
Terror  was  at  an  end.  The  Caq>entiers 
again  received  their  young  friend  with 
o|)en  arms,  “  and,  as  the  best  serv'ice  they 
could  now  render,  they  lost  no  time  in  ol)- 
taining  for  her  a  passport  to  her  own  couu- 
try.” 

When  Bnmel  landed  in  America  he  had 
little  to  depend  upon  for  subsistence  be¬ 
yond  the  skill  in  mechanics  possessed  by 
an  unknown  man.  The  direction  of  his 
talents  to  such  objects  had  been  a  source 
of  vexation  and  disappointment  to  his 
family,  who  had  intended  him  for  the 
(Church.  They  afterward  consente<l  to 
his  entering  the  royal  navy.  Through 
the  interest  of  the  Marechal  de  Castries, 
he  was  appointed,  before  the  usual  age,  a 
volontaire  d'honnextr^  a  privilege,  we  are 
told  by  his  biograjdier,  that  “h.ad  only 
once  l)efore  been  granted,  and  that  to  M. 
de  Bourgainville,  the  celebrated  circum¬ 
navigator  and  it  is  regretted  that  of  his 
six  years’  sendees  in  the  navy  we  have  no 
record. 

But,  from  his  earliest  years,  his  studies 
.and  amusements  were  connected  with  m.a- 
chinery,  and  with  the  instruments  used  in 
its  construction.  As  a  mere  hoy  his  de¬ 
light  was  in  the  work-shop  of  the  carpen¬ 
ter.  Wheels  and  cylinders  were  his  play¬ 
things  ;  the  tools  employed  to  form  them 
were  the  only  objects  lie  coveted.  His 
father  had  endeavored  in  vain  to  deter 
him  from  such  pursuits,  and  had  “  sought 
to  compel  obedience  to  his  wishes  by  the 
infliction  of  various  punishments,  solita¬ 
ry  confinement  being  the  most  often  em¬ 
ployed.” 

“  4 )f  one  room,  selected  for  that  juir- 
pose,”  s.ay8  Mr.  Beamish,  “  the  little  re¬ 
cusant  entertained  something  like  horror. 
On  the  walls  of  that  room  hung  a  series 
of  family  portraits.  Amongst  them  was 
one  of  a  grim  old  gentleman,  the  eyes  of 
which  appeared  to  be  always  turned  to- 
w.anl  him,  with  a  frown  so  stem,  menacing, 
and  forbidding,  that  fear  and  vexation 
took  possession  of  his  mind.  No  matter 
in  what  part  of  the  room  he  took  shelter, 
still  those  angry  eves  were  uinin  him  ; 
nor  could  he  resist  their  painful  attraction. 
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for  look  at  them  he  must.  His  nervous 
temperament  becoming  unable  to  bear  the 
sort  of  [•K'rst'cution  any  longer,  he  one  day, 
when  nearly  distracted,  collected  all  his 
strength  to  drag  a  table  from  one  end  of 
the  rtMun,  and  to  j,Iace  it  immediately  be¬ 
neath  the  picturt*.  Ujion  the  table  he  con¬ 
trived  to  lift  a  chair,  and  on  this  chair  he 
elimbeil.  Regardless  of  consequences,  he 
at  once  revenged  himself  for  the  misery 
he  hail  endured,  by  fairly  cutting  out  the 
eyes  from  the  canvas  with  the  aid  of  his 
friendly  j»oc‘ket-knife.”  The  boy  jiroved 
indomitable  ;  and  the  world  gained  one  ot 
the  most  gifted  of  its  civil  engineers. 

His  first  chance  of  employment  in 
America  arose  from  his  connection  with 
two  of  his  fellow-passengers,  M.  Pharoux 
and  31.  Desjardins,  who  were  engaged  in 
the  survey,  for  a  French  company,  of  a 
large  tract  of  land  near  Lake  Ontario,  .and 
who  permitted  him  to  join  their  exjiedi- 
tion.  AccompanitHl  by  four  Indians,  they 
entered  “  upon  the  .arduous  duty,  not  only 
of  exjiloring,  but  of  actually  niap]>ing 
a  region  hitherto  scarcely  known.”  The 
glories  of  the  physical  world,  in  forest 
wastes 

“  Which  human  footstep  never  yet  had  pressed,” 

made  a  deep  impression  upon  the  mind  of 
Brunei,  and  “  were  ever  remembered  bv 
him  with  renewed  pleasure,  mingled  with 
a  certain  awe  when  he  c.alled  to  mind  the 
perils  and  the  ghnun  by  which  his  path  h.ad 
been  so  often  compassed.”  ► 

Their  task  was  .accomplished,  and  while 
retiiniing  to  New-York  they  became  ac- 
quahited  with  a  3Ir.  Thurman,  an  Ameri- 
c.an  loy.alist,  by  whom  31.  Ph.aroux  ainl 
Brunei  were  engaged  in  c.arrying  out  some 
extensive  projects  for  the  construction  of 
c.anals  and  the  inijirovement  of  thenavig.a- 
tion  of  rivers.  lie  seems  to  have  been 
successful  in  all  that  he  attempted.  31r. 
Beamish  says  that  in  “  less  than  twelve 
months  he  had  achieved  a  name  and  se¬ 
cured  an  independence.”  '^This  leaves  but 
a  vague  impression,  especially  as  we  are 
afterward  told  that  “  his  genius  received 
but  inadenuate  revvard.”  It  is  ct'rtain, 
however,  that  he  h.ail  now'  e9t.ablishe<l  his 
reputation  as  a  civil  engineer,  and  was  ex¬ 
tensively  employed.  As  an  architect  he 
w’as  equally  successful.  3Vhen  plans  for  the 
Senate  House,  at  Washington,  were  oj>en- 
e<l  to  competition,  Brunei’s  was  so  immea¬ 
surably  the  lx*st  that  “  the  judges  were 
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relieved  from  all  difficulty  of  selection 
but  motives  of  economy  deprivefl  the  na¬ 
tion  of  a  stiMicture  worthy  of  its  preat- 
m*ss.  The  Park  Theater  at  New- York, 
which  wiis  burnt  domi  in  1821,  was  also 
from  his  designs,  with  some  additions  by 
his  friend  and  euliohtened  patntn  Pharoux ; 
whose  death,  in  an  attempt  to  cross  the 
jjfreat  falls  of  the  Plack  River,  he  had  soon 
afterward  to  lament. 

Ills  talents  had  now  raised  Brunei  so 
hifjh  in  the  estimation  of  the  citizens  of 
New-York,  that  he  was  aj»i)ointed  their 
Chief  Eiijjineer,  and  it  was  m  this  capacity 
that  he  had  to  pi'cpare  designs  for  a  can¬ 
non  foundry,  to  assist  in  the  ft)rtification8 
which  defended  the  ai)proaches  to  the  city, 
and  to  carry  on  a  variety  of  labors,  of 
which,  unfortunately,  few  particulars  re¬ 
main. 

An  incident  during  this  time  occurred 
that  gave  to  Euglaud  the  benefit  of  one  of 
his  greatest  inventions.  He  was  one  day 
dining  with  General  Hamilton,  the  distin¬ 
guished  ai<le  -  de  -  camp  and  secretary  of 
^Yashington.  Amongst  the  guests  was  a 
M.  Delabigarre,  who  had  lately  arrived 
from  England;  and  the  c<tnversation  turn¬ 
ed  Ti]>on  the  ri*cent  achievements  of  the 
Ibitish  navy,  our  naval  ])rowess,  the  prin- 
cij)h*8  of  naval  architecture,  and  the  supply 
of  the  materials  of  ships-of-war.  He  seem¬ 
ed  to  have  given  thc*8e  subjects  his  special 
attention,  and  enlarged  more  particularly 
on  the  manufacture  of  ships'  blocks^  de¬ 
scribing  the  m.achinery  in  use  at  South- 
am)>ton  by  Messrs.  Taylor,  and  the  great 
ami  increasing  exjKmse  of  their  mode  of 
making  them.  Brunei  took  j*art  in  the 
discussion.  What  he  had  heard  made 
at  once  an  impression  ujmn  his  mind,  iind 
was  long  afterward  the  object  of  deep 
and  intense  thought ;  and  it  is  to  the  con- 
vei-sation  at  General  Hamilton’s  table  that 
we  have  to  trace  the  invention  <»f  the  ma¬ 
chinery  at  Portsmouth,  which  has  for  years 
been  one  of  the  wonders  of  Euglaud,  and 
has  lK*en  visited  by  travelers,  both  scienti¬ 
fic  and  imscientific,  from  every  jiait  of  the 
world. 

Though  the  institutions  of  France  were 
assuming  a  more  settled  character,  Bnmel 
saw  little  imiucenient  to  return  there,  and 
had  become  a  citizen  of  New-York  in 
1706  ;  but  he  had  long  seen  that  his  field 
of  fiune  lay  in  another  land.  While  yet  a 
boy,  and  wandering  on  the<piay  at  Rouen, 
his  inquiries  alK>ut  any  piece  of  curious 
machinery  or  mechanic  .skill  that  was  be¬ 


ing  liuided,  were  always  answered  that  it 
came  from  E»glan<h  and  his  constant 
exclamation  was  :  “ylA  /  quand  je  serai 
gra?id,  firai  voir  ce  pays  la  P' 

His  intention  was  fulfilled.  He  left 
America  and  landed  at  Falmouth  in  1790, 
and  was  sotai  afterward  married  to  Miss 
Kingdom.  For  his  sake  she  had  rejected 
many  an  eligible  offer,  :uid  “  we  may  well 
believe  that  her  confidence  and  her  affec¬ 
tion  had  nothing  to  regret,”  Avhen,  after 
ft»rty-six  years  of  wtslded  life,  he  could 
Avrite  to  her,  in  his  seventy-sixth  year,  with 
all  the  freshness  of  his  first  regard  :  “  To 
you,  my  deare.st  Sophia,  I  am  indebted  for 
all  my  success.” 

We  have  already  said  that  our  notice  of 
his  life  would  lie  devoted  to  other  subjects 
than  his  career  as  a  man  of  science.  To 
this  we  shall  very  bnefly  allude.  When 
once  in  England,  nothing  seemed  so  great 
!is  to  Ik*  beyond  his  power,  and  nothing  so 
unimportant  as  to  be  beneath  his  notice. 
Block -machinery,  saAving- mills,  bridges, 
the  print ing-])ress,  and  the  Tliames  Timnel 
AAere  not  sufficient  to  occupy  his  atteutkm 
to  the  exclusion  of  a  number  of  smaller  in¬ 
ventions  and  imj)rovement8,  doAvm  to  hat- 
boxes,  pill-boxes,  and  knitting-machines. 

To  the  history  of  the  Thames  Tunnel 
Mr.  Ik‘amish  devott*8  a  very  large  and  in¬ 
teresting  ])ortion  of  his  Avork.  It  is  too 
extensive  to  be  given,  even  in  an  abridg¬ 
ment,  and  Avill  .amply  repay  a  careful  reel¬ 
ing.  It  Avill  also  be  the  authentic  record 
for  future  reference  of  a  great  work,  to 
Avhich  only  one  element  of  success  Avas 
Av.anting. 

Next  in  utility  and  import. ance  to  the  ma¬ 
chinery  at  I’ortsmouth,  Mr.  Beamish  seems 
to  consider  the  Avorks  at  Chatham.  They 
Avere  a  sigmal  instance  of  what  a  mind  trained 
and  constituted  for  its  task  could  accomplish. 
Under  the  old  system  the  landing,  removal, 
and  lalmrious  dmgging  to  and  fro,  for  sur¬ 
vey,  stacking,  ami  sawing  of  eight  thou- 
siind  loads  of  timlwr,  required  eighteen 
thousand  goings  ami  comings  of  teams  of 
horses,  juul  the  exi^nse,  confusion,  and 
<lamage  Avhich  attendetl  these  clumsy 
movements  Avouhl  iioav  seem  incredible. 
With  the  aid  of  a  great  inventor  all  this 
was  effected  by  nieans  of  an  elalmrate 
cmnplication  of  machinery,  of  which  some 
of  the  most  important  operations  could  be 
directed  by  a  single  maiu 

It  is  not  clear,  from  Mr.  Beamish’s  nar¬ 
rative,  to  what  extent  3Ir.  Brunei  was  re- 
Avarded  by  Government.  For  the  raa- 
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chinery  at  Portsmouth  he  seems  to  have 
received  somethin"  less  than  eighteen 
thous:md  pounds  ;  and  he  liad  a  grant  to 
relieve  him  from  his  diiheulties,  in  1821, 
of  five  thousand  ]>ound8.  This,  however, 
could  not  have  been  his  whole  remunera¬ 
tion.  There  were  ftirther  receipts  l)oth 
from  Woolwich  and  Chatham. 

In  addition  to  his  other  works,  he  had 
sawing-mills  and  various  processes  carried 
ou  at  Battersea  for  his  private  gain.  But 
they  were  unfortunate  in  their  results.  W e 
were  told  by  a  well-known  artist,  in  his 
studio  at  Rome,  Ah! aigivore^f rat oro  e 
me  non  c’c  affinitd :  viene  e  va  and  it 
may  equally  have  been  said  of  Brunei.  As 
a  commercial  speculation  the  works  at  Bat¬ 
tersea  were  badly  managed.  He  also  last 
considerably  by  his  machinery  for  supply¬ 
ing  the  army  with  shoes,  whicli  was  scarce¬ 
ly  brought  into  full  OjK'ration  Avhen  the 
war  unexpecte<lly  terminated.  To  ad<i  to 
these  calamities,  in  August,  1814,  the  mills 
at  Battersea  were  burnt,  and  in  two  hours 
was  “nearly  destroyed  an  establishment 
which  liad  been  valued  at  twenty-four 
thousand  pounds,  and  which  had  cost  many 
hours  of  anxiety  ami  selMenial.”  A  series 
of  embarrassments  followetl.  By  the  untir- 
uig  energy  of  Brunei  the  machinery  was 
replaced ;  but  the  financial  afiairs  of  a  con¬ 
cern  cajiable  of  yielding  a  gross  return  of 
eight  thousand  pouncLs  or  ten  thousand 
pounds  ]ier  annum,  were  a  complication  of 
mextricable  confusion ;  and  in  1821  he  was 
a  prisoner  in  the  King's  Bench. 

His  suflerings  under  this  misfortune  are 
well  brought  liefore  us.  In  appealing  fo 
his  jiowerful  friends  “  My  affectionate  wife 
and  myself,”  he  writes  ”  ai’e  sinking  un¬ 
der  it.  We  have  neither  rest  by  day,  nor 
night.”  “Thus”  (lulds  his  biographer) 
“  many  a  sad  to-morrow  came  and  went ; 
and  he  that  had  cnriciied  hundreds  by  the 
exercise  of  the  most  honored  of  the  human 
faculties,  was  left  for  mouths  to  mourn 
the  hardness  of  his  fate.”  He  felt  too 
tliat,  in  the  eyes  of  the  worhl,  his  mi.sfor- 
tune  might  seem  a  disgrace.  At  last,  the 
grant  tliat  we  have  already  mentioned  was 
obtainal,  through  the  assistance  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  and  he  was  enabled 
to  recover  his  lilierty.  It  was  made  ex¬ 
pressly  for  services  “  rendered  to  the  coun¬ 
try,  more  etqieoially  in  reference  to  the 
block  machinery,”  an  invention  of  lasting 
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importance,  the  whole  merit  of  wlii<‘h,  as 
Mr.  Beamish  satisfactorily  shows,  lielong- 
ed  (  lusively  to  Brunei. 

lic  received  his  knighthood  in  1841,  to¬ 
ward  the  (“lose  of  his  labors  at  the  Tliames 
Tunnel,  and  the  anxieties  that  overwhelm¬ 
ed  him  in  connection  with  the  difliculties 
of  such  a  work  brought  on  his  first  serious 
illness.  It  was  an  attack  of  jiaralysis.  By 
submission  to  jtroper  nmdical  treatment  lie 
soon  recovered  from  its  immediate  effects, 
and  it  was  not  till  1849,  in  his  eighty-first 
year,  that  he  died.  His  devoted  wife  sur¬ 
vived  him.  Of  his  children,  a  daughter  is 
the  wife  of  Sir  Benjamin  Hawes,  and  her 
recollections,  and  the  materials  she  had  (col¬ 
lected,  have  greatly  assisted  Mr.  Beamish 
in  his  task.  The  only  otlier  child  need 
scarcely  be  name(L  He  will  be  known  to 
future  generations  both  for  his  siKacesses 
and  his  failures.  The  launching  alone  of 
the  Great  Easteni  was  a  tiiumph  of  me¬ 
chanical  genius,  however  misapplied  ;  and 
as  long  as  she  occasionally  tumbles  about 
the  Atlantic  like  !V»  harpooned  Avhale,  or 
tlireatens  destruction  to  every  thing  in  the 
j»ort  she  enters,  the  name  of  her  projector 
will  be  freshly  though  ]Kainfully  remem- 
ber(*d. 

In  oiK‘  of  the  notices  of  ^Ir.  Beamish’s 
work  it  is  remarked  that  the  reckless  ex- 
peinliture,  both  by  father  and  son,  of  mon¬ 
ey  that  was  invested  not  for  wihi  experi¬ 
ments,  but  for  profitable  returns,  amount¬ 
ed  to  little  less  than  dishonesty.  We  do 
not  join  in  this  opinion.  There  was  no  self¬ 
ishness  or  intention  to  do  wrong ;  nor  even 
greediness  of  gain.  It  could  not  Ik?  said 
of  either  of  them  that  he  was  “  alieiii  aje 
}K*tens,”  and  if  they  were  profuse,  they 
were  mjt  more  so  of  the  money  of  others 
thjui  of  their  own.  It  scenuHl  to  lie  their 
idiosyncratic  feeling  that  it  was  only  cre- 
att*d  to  Ik*  sjK*nt.  Besides,  nothing  great 
in  invention  or  discovery  can  Ik*  achieved 
except  by  the  jiossessor  of  so  sanguine  a 
U*mperament  as  to  the  prudent  st*ems  in¬ 
sanity,  and  sometimes  worse  than  insanity. 
Those  who  blame  the  Brunels  for  their  loss¬ 
es  should  rather  blame  their  own  folly  for 
committing  tlK‘ir  little  all  to  the  hazard  of 
such  a  die.  The  heartaches  that  followed 
were  as  much  to  be  attributed  to  wild  ciqiid- 
ity  of  gain  as  to  a  wasteful  exjH*nditiire  of 
the  nmney  that  had  been  so  unwisely  risk¬ 
ed.  But  let  the  blame  be  shared  by  whom 
it  may,  it  applies  to  transactions  that  can 
scarcely  l>e  brought  within  the  category  of 
dishonesty. 


SIR  MARC  ISAMBARD  BRUNEL. 
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In  the*  character  of  the  father  there  were 
many  points  to  attract  attachment  and  re¬ 
gard.  Of  his  peinonal  appearance,  his 
t)iofrrapher  does  not  convey  to  us  a  very 
favonible  impression.  “  Brunei  ”  (he  says) 
“  was  Ik'Iow  the  middle  stature,  his  head 
conspicuously  larjje,  thoup:h  without  de- 
stroj  ing  the  symmetry  of  his  person ;  so 
striking,  indeed,  was  his  forehead,  that  an 
Irish  friend  of  mine,  after  his  first  intro¬ 
duction,  M  as  tempted  to  exclaim,  “  Why, 
my  dear  fellow',  that  man’s  face  is  all  head !” 
But  it  was  such  a  head  as  is  rarely  seen. 
Judging  from  the  cast  of  a  medal  in  our 
own  ])ossession,  it  w'as  as  fine  jus  that  of 
Goethe  or  of  Scott.  In  its  developments 
the  mentid  fiiculties  were  shown  in  a  re- 
markidJe  degree ;  and  the  moral  senti¬ 
ments  of  benevolence,  veneration,  and  hope. 
His  hjibits  were  simple  :ind  unostentatious, 
and  he  had  that  love  of  children  and  of  an¬ 
imals  which  generally  indicates  a  kindly 
disposition.  Of  his  fondness  for  children 
^Ir.  Beamish  gives  some  amusing  in¬ 
stances.  To  his  own  he  wjis  a  loving  and 
devoted  fiither.  He  w'as  a  great  fiivorite 
in  society,  “  as  well  from  the  variety  and 
accuracy  of  his  knowledge  lus  from  a  na¬ 
ivete  and  humor  of  expression  which  w’as 
much  enhanced  by  his  foreign  accent ;  and 
though  not  unwilling  to  enter  into  new 
topics  of  conveiaation,  his  natural  disposi¬ 
tion  led  him  nither  to  indulge  in  anecdotes 
of  the  past.”  Both  in  word  and  action  he 
had  great  jjresence  of  mind.  When  unex¬ 
pectedly  reminded  by  the  Prince  Regent 
tluit  he  ha<l  promised  a  copying-machine 
of  his  own  invention,  and  never  sent  it,  his 
ready  and  graceful  answ'er  was,  “Please, 
vour  Royal  Highness,  I  have  unfortunatt*- 
ly  never  lK*en  able  to  ]>erfect  the  machine 
so  as  to  make  it  worthy  of  your  Royal 
Highness’s  accepta!K*e.”  As  an  instjmee  of 
the  sjuiie  faculty  under  very  different  cir¬ 


cumstances,  it  is  mentioned  that  “  while 
ins^)ecting  the  Birmingham  Railway,  a 
trjun,  to  the  horror  of  the  bystanders,  was 
observed  to  ajiproach  from  either  end  of 
the  line,  with  a  velocity  which,  in  the  ear¬ 
ly  experience  of  locomotives,  Brunei  was 
unable  to  apprecijitc.  Without  attempt¬ 
ing  to  cross  the  road,  he  at  once  buttoned 
his  coat,  brought  the  skirts  close  round 
him,  and  firmly  placing  himself  l)etween 
the  tw'o  lines  of  rail,  w'aited  w'ith  confi¬ 
dence  the  issue.  The  trains  swept  past 
leaving  him  unscathed.” 

He  w'jis  indulgent  to  the  attempts  of  in¬ 
ferior  talent;  and  if  amongst  his  failings  was 
!in  undue  “  love  of  ai)probation,”  it  must 
be  remembered  to  w'hat  an  extent  he  pos¬ 
sessed  the  qualities  for  which  approbation 
might  be  claimed. 

His  religious  impressions  w'ere  those  of 
a  serious  and  reflective  mind.  Though 
educated  a  Roman  Catholic,  he  had  become 
attached  to  the  Church  of  England,  and 
had  carefully  studied  the  Scriptures  for 
himself.  To  a  mind  so  disciplined,  death 
w’ojdd  l)e  regarded  as  the  inevitable  dis- 
[K'usjition  of  God,  and  would  be  met  with 
calmness  and  resignjition.  In  the  words^ 
of  his  biographer:  “At  peace  with  him¬ 
self  and  all  beside,  he  calmly  sjmk  to  rest, 
leaving  a  name  to  be  cherished  so  long  as 
mechanical  science  shall  be  honored.” 

It  is  no  exjiggeration  to  say  that,  out  of 
such  men  as  these,  the  dark  ages  made 
their  magicijuis,  and  the  nations  of  anti¬ 
quity  their  demigods. 

Our  closing  words  will  be  with  !Mr. 
Beamish  himself,  and  we  would  suggest  to 
him  that,  devoted  as  he  has  Ijeen  for  years 
to  the  amusements  and  jmrsuits  of  a  re¬ 
fined  and  cultivate<l  mind,  he  will  1m*  ex- 
M*cted  to  give  us  other  works  as  accepta- 
)le  as  his  Life  of  Brunei. 


We  often  fancy  we  suffer  from  inf^ratitude,  when, 
in  reality,  wc  are  suffering  from  self-IoTe. 

It  is  only  in  die  world  of  dreams  that  wc  liave  the 
rainbow  without  the  storm. 

The  object  of  conyoraation  la  to  entertain  and 
amuse.  To  bo  agreeable,  you  must  learn  to  t>c  a 
good  listener.  A  man  who  monopolizes  a  conversa¬ 
tion  is  a  bore,  no  matter  bow  great  his  knowledge. 


Do  not  dwell  on  the  dark  side  of  things,  but  on 
life’s  brighter  aspects.  **  He  who  goes  into  bis  gar¬ 
den  to  seek  for  cobwebs  and  spiders,  no  doubt  will 
find  tbem,  while  be  who  looks  for  a  flower  may  re¬ 
turn  into  liu  bouse  with  one  blooming  in  his  iMtsom.” 

“  Foe  my  part,”  said  Alton  Locke,  “  I  seem  to 
hare  learnt  that  the  only  thing  to  regenerate  the 
world  is  not  more  of  any  system,  good  or  bad,  but 
simply  more  of  the  Spirit  of  tiod.” 
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THE  GREAT  EXHIBITION. 

THE  OPENING  CEREMONIAL. 


Every  thincj  combined  on  Thursday 
(May  1st)  to  make  the  second  Great  In- 
teniational  Exhibition  a  perfect  success. 
Rain  fell  heavily  till  about  eight  o’clock, 
when  the  clouds  cleared  away,  and  thence¬ 
forward  the  weather  was  as  brilliant  as 
possible.  Detachments  of  police  began  to 
make  their  apjiearance  in  the  streets  near 
the  Exhibition  about  nine  o’clock,  but  long 
l)efon‘  that  hour  files  of  carriages  stretched 
far  away  to  Knightsbridge  in  one  direction, 
and  across  the  Park  in  another.  For  near¬ 
ly  an  hour  the  character  of  the  gathering 
remained  unchange<l,  though  the  lines  of 
carriages  doubled  and  lengthened,  and  the 
crowd  at  the  doors  deepened.  .  .  The 

line  ivas  kept  by  patrols  fiirnished  by  the 
Second  Life  Guards,  the  Fifth  Dancers,  and 
the  Royal  Horse  Guards.  By  their  exer¬ 
tions  and  th.at  of  the  mounted  ]X)lict‘,  a  free 
circulation  was  kept  uj)  along  this  route 
during  the  day,  and  the  processions  from 
Buckingham  Pahwe  and  •  the  Mansion 
House  respectively  were  little,  if  at  all,  de¬ 
layed.  But  those  who  took  the  lower 
road  by  Hydepark  comer  had  their  pa¬ 
tience  sorely  tried.  From  an  early  hour 
“  blocks  ”  appeared  to  be  the  rule,  and  lo¬ 
comotion  the  exception.  Betw'een  eleven 
and  twelve  o’clock  the  great  mass  of  dis¬ 
tinguished  visitors  began  to  reach  South- 
Kensington.  In  all  the  varied  and  gor¬ 
geous  colorings  of  French,  Austrian,  Rus¬ 
sian,  Bavarian,  Saxon,  and  other  Euroj)ean 
Embassies,  in  the  less  dazzling,  but  still 
rich  and  diversified  garb  of  private  house¬ 
holds,  a  rapid  and  bewildenng  succession 
of  equipages  swarmed  up,  to  the  western 
dome  cniefly,  and  deposited  their  occu- 
p.ant8.  The  Haitian  Embassy  and  the  Ja¬ 
panese  Ambassadors  w'ere  tKe  objects  of 
greatest  interest  to  the  spectators.  At  the 
western  door  also  entered  the  Civic  proces-  i 
sion,  headed  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  which  ' 
came  by  Cheapside,  Newgate  street,  and 
Ilolbora  hill.  The  entrance  in  Cromwell 


road  had  l)een  reserved  especially  for  the 
Royal  Commissioners,  for  memlKU-s  of  the 
British  Royal  family,  and  for  other  illus¬ 
trious  pt*rsonages.  It  was  at  this  point 
where,  perhaps,  the  public  pressure  was 
strongest.  Now  the  crowd  was  vaiupiish- 
ed,  and  pemiitted  itself  to  be  restrained 
within  rational  limits ;  now  it  surged  for¬ 
ward,  .and  swallowed  up  members  of  the 
cavalry  singly,  so  that  only  their  swords 
and  helmets  were  to  be  seen.  One  very 
beautiful  horse  re.sented  the  pressure,  not 
by  any  vicious  or  clumsy  means,  but  by  a 
maneuver  ywculuir  to  itself.  Rearing  as 
nearly  as  possible  straight  up,  it  pushed 
out  its  forelegs  in  the  direction  of  the 
crowd  as  easily  and  gracefully  as  if  draw¬ 
ing  on  a  glove,  and  having  induced  them 
to  keep  at  a  respectful  distance,  dropped 
down  into  its  fomier  jiosition. 

Shortly  after  half-past  twelve  o’clock  the 
Duchess  of  Cambridge,  the  Grand  Duch¬ 
ess  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz,  and  the  Prin¬ 
cess  Mary  arrived  and  were  received  with 
a  Royal  salute.  On  alighting  they  were 
met  and  conducted  to  their  places  by  Earl 
Granville,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and 
others  of  the  Exhibithm  Commissioners. 
At  one  o’clock  precisely  the  carriages  con¬ 
veying  the  Royal  Commissioners  deputisl 
by  her  Majesty  to  ojhui  the  Exhibition 
reached  the  same  entrance,  having  ])ro- 
ceeded  in  jirocession  from  Buckingham 
Palace.  They  were  received  with  military 
honors.  Lord  Palmerston  descended  from 
his  carriage  with  difticulty,  but  no  soor- 
er  had  he  alighted  than  he  engaged  in 
earnest  conversation  with  the  assembled 
Exhibition  Commissioners.  Recent  suf¬ 
fering  betrayed  itself  in  Lord  Derby’s 
face,  and  he  w’alked  rather  lame,  leaning 
on  a  stick.  Immediately  following  the 
Royal  Commissioners  were  the  royal  cai'^ 
riagc‘8  containing  the  Crown  Prince  of 
Prussia  ami  Prince  Oscar  of  Sweden,  with 
their  respective  suites.  The  Crown  Prince 
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w.xs  veiy  warmly  cheered.  By  half-past 
twelve  the  doors  were  closed  aurainst  any 
but  privileged  ])er8ons.  Outside  the  build¬ 
ing  the  crowd,  under  the  influenee  of  fine 
weather,  were  patient  and  good-luimored. 
Tliere  was  a  vast  assembljvge  in  the  Exhi¬ 
bition  roa<l,  where  the  strains  of  the  or¬ 
chestra  and  choir  were  faintly  heard.  The 
llallelujfih  Chorus  was  listened  to  atten¬ 
tively,  and  the  well-known  strains  of  the 
National  Anthem,  followe<l  by  cheers  in¬ 
side,  told  that  the  crowning  act  in  the 
day’s  ceremonial  was  accomplished.  The 
cheers  were  immt*diately  ech<H‘d,  and  again 
and  again  repeated  with  interest ;  and  the 
Horse  Artillery,  stationed  on  the  site  of 
the  FCxhibitionof  1851,  fired  a  royal  salute. 

The  ceremonial  within  the  building  was 
the  grandest,  l>est  managed,  and  most  im¬ 
posing  public  pageant  which  has  l)een  seen 
in  this  country  for  years ;  and,  considering 
all  that  had  to  be  done  at  the  very  last  mo¬ 
ment,  it  is  wonderful  how  com|)lete  was 
every  arrangement.  .  .  Gradually  the 

crowd  occupied  every  nook  and  corner, 
and  the  huge  orchestra  budded  forth  in 
colors  as  the  fair  meinlrers  of  the  choir 
t(M)k  their  seats,  till  at  last  the  whole  of 
this  great  amphitheater  was  as  Ijeautiful 
as  a  prize  bank  of  azaleas  .at  a  flower-show. 
The  b.ands  of  the  Grenadier,  Coldstream, 
and  Fusilier  Gu.ards  were  stationed  at  the 
western  dome,  but  at  the  e.astern  end  all 
the  re.al  .attractions  were  centered.  Here 
came  the  invited  visitors  to  the  resen'ed 
8e.ats,  some,  though  a  small  minority,  in 
uniform ;  and  here  .also  .assembled  the  am- 
Iwissadors  and  foreign  visitors  of  distinc¬ 
tion  before  ])roceeding  to  their  starting- 
j»ost  from  “  Pr(x*e8sion  Court.”  None 
were  admitted  within  the  area  on  the  dais 

Idatfonn  itself  except  in  unifonn  of  some 
:ind,  and,  as  the  Latitude  w.as  very  great, 
the  variety  in  fashion  and  color  w.as  .almost 
infinite.  The  ten  thousand  hues  of  the 
ladies’  spring  dresses  forme<l  a  rich  mass 
of  coloring,  on  which  the  rays  of  the  sun 
]*laved  with  a  wonderfully  brilliant  effect, 
ami  the  gay  robes  of  gold  chains  of  office 
«lisplaycd  by  some  of  the  provincial  nnayors, 
contributed  very  materially  to  the  splen¬ 
dors  of  the  scene.  The  rule  as  to  uniforms 
w:i8  inexoraVde.  The  Ja])aneae  .aml)a8sa- 
dors  were  of  course  the  objects  of  unme.a- 
sured  curiosity.  Their  dresses  were  |)lain 
in  color,  but  rich  in  material.  They  woi*e 
the  two  swords  which  in  their  land  are 
the  highest  insignia  of  aristocracy.  Under 
the  western  dome  also  were  mayors  and 


corporate  dignities,  refulgent  in  many- 
colored  robes.  There  were  Greeks,  Turks, 
Albanians,  P.arsees,  and  Persians,  all  more 
or  less  emVtroidered  and  enriched,  Hunga- 
ri.ans  and  HighLanders,  Swedes  and  Orieu- 
t.als — great  men  of  almost  eveiy  clime  and 
creed  and  costume.  Compared  with  1851, 
the  mere  8f)€ctacle  was  as  much  more  gor¬ 
geous  as  the  Exhibition  itself  is  better. 

The  first  scattered  elements  of  the  pro¬ 
cession  1>egan  to  assemble  in  the  South 
Court  shortly  before  twelve.  Mr.  Fair- 
bairn,  Sir  C.  Dilkc,  the  Duke  of  Ibicking- 
ham,  and  Mr.  Sandford,  were  each  in  their 
j (laces  long  before  the  app((inted  time, 
showing  no  traces  of  having  l)een  up  the 
night  before,  and  though  last,  not  least, 
among  the  hardest  of  the  hard  workers 
were  Mr.  Kelk  and  ]Me88r8.  C.  and  T.  Lu¬ 
cas,  probably  the  only  three  men  in  tlie 
kingdom  who  could  h.ave  executed  the 
huge  Avork  with  which  they  were  intrusted 
within  the  allotted  time.  To  these,  also, 
others,  of  not  more  im|x)rtance,  but  greater 
magnificence,  came  in  fast.  ISIr.  Drum¬ 
mond  Wolff,  in  virtue  of  his  office  as  Com¬ 
missioner  from  the  Ionian  Islands,  Avas  for 
a  time  the  observed  of  all  obserAors,  till 
Count  Waldstein  and  Count  Szechenyi 
c.ame  ujkui  the  scene  in  full  Hungamn 
Cf>stumes — the  latter  all  in  black,  and  the 
former  in  most  picturesque  garments  of 
the  same  fashion,  but  with  a  perfect  l>reaat- 
work  of  turquoises  round  him.  The  Duke 
of  NeAvcastle,  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  3Ir. 
Disraeli,  Mr.  Lowe,  Sir  C.  Wood,  Mr. 
Gladstone,  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  the 
Lord  Mayor,  came  within  a  feAV  minutes 
of  each  other.  Then  there  Avas  a  paiise, 
during  which  the  personages  in  the  em¬ 
bryo  procession  had  nothing  to  do  but  to 
criticise  the  tinted  marble  statues  sent  by 
Gibson  from  Rome,  Avhich  Avere  right  in 
front  of  them,  .and  facing  the  great  skele¬ 
ton  of  Benson’s  half-finished  cl<x?k.  At 
half-j>.ast  twelve  o’clock  all  reserved  seats 
left  till  then  unoccupiwl  were  thrown  open 
to  the  visitors,  ana  in  the  midst  of  the 
Vnistle  consequent  thereon,  it  Avas  discov¬ 
ered  that  there  was  an  unpleas.ant  congre¬ 
gation  of  Avorkmcn  upon  the  roof,  Avho  were 
busily  engaged  in  taking  out  the  p.anes  of 
glass  from  the  s.ashes  .and  inserting  their 
heads  in  lieu  of  them,  in  order  to  get  a  bet¬ 
ter  vieAv  into  the  interior.  So  “  authorities” 
were  dispatched  forthwith  to  disperse  as 
much  as  possible  the  unnecessary  croAvds 
of  lookers-on  from  such  a  dangca-ous  ](oint 
of  vicAV ;  and  this  last  clearance  made,  all 
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only  awaito<l  the  arrival  of  the  Special  1 
Royal  Commissioners  to  commence  the 
ceremonial.  Ixird  (inmville  ha*l  Ix'cn  [ 
one  of  the  first  amons;  the  distinouished  ! 
|>ersonajrcs  to  enter  the  procession  court,  j 
when  he  was  most  warmly  welcome<l,  and 
conirratnlattsl  upon  the  success  so  far  of 
the  fjn^at  <m«lertakinj;,  to  the  conijdeteness 
of  which  he  has  contributed  so  larjjely  by 
his  own  untirino  jK>rsonal  influence  and  ex¬ 
ertions.  Refore  his  lordshi)>  left  his  house 
in  liruton  strwt,  he  recciveil  a  teleifram 
from  the  ('rown  l*rincess  of  Prussia,  as 
follows :  “  My  l)est  wishes  for  the  siiccess 
of  to-<lay’s  ceremony,  and  of  the  whole 
uiulertakinj;,” 

At  a  (piarter  past  one,  a  shrill  blast  from 
the  trumi»eters  of  the  Life  Guards,  which 
]>eale<l  through  the  whole  building,  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  procession  had  iK'gun  to 
move.  On  each  side  of  the  nave,  north 
and  soTith,  a  wide  space  ha<l  lK*en  raile<l 
oflT,  which  serve«l  as  a  jtath  through  the 
dense  crowd,  and,  turning  to  the  left,  the 
pageant  moved  toward  the  western  dome, 
where  the  opening  j)art  of  the  ceremonial 
was  to  take  place,  llie  following  was  the 
order  of  the  ]»roce8sion :  Trumpctei’s  of 
the  Life  Guards  in  state  uniforms ;  .  . 
Acting  Commissioners  for  f'olonies,  l)e- 
jK*ndcncies,  etc.;  Foreign  Acting  Commis¬ 
sioners  ;  the  Lord  Provost  of  (Glasgow  ; 
the  Lord  Mayor  of  York  ;  the  Lord  Mayor 
of  l)uV»lin;  the  Lord  Provost  of  Edin¬ 
burgh  ;  the  Lord  M.ayor  of  London,  and 
the  Sheriffs  of  Ijondon  and  3Iiddlesex ; 
I'residents  of  Foreign  Commissions;  11.  M. 
Commissioners  for  1851  ;  11.  M.  Commis¬ 
sioners  for  the  Exhibition  of  1862 ;  11.  M. 
Ministers ;  11.  ]M.  Special  Commissioners 
for  the  Opening;  If.  R.  M.  Prince  Oscar 
of  Sweden  ;  lI.R.ll.  the  Crown  Prince  of 
Prussia. 

The  Duke  of  Cambridge,  as  he  passetl 
along,  was  loudly  cheered,  and  Lord  Pal¬ 
merston  and  Ijord  Derby,  who  on  this  oc¬ 
casion  ap|)eared  in  close  conjunction,  were 
also  warmly  received.  On  a  raised  dais 
under  the  westem  dome  had  been  erected 
a  magnificent  canopy,  and  underneath 
were  ranged  chairs  of  state  for  the  Queen’s 
Commissioners — the  Duke  of  Cambridge 
taking  the  center,  with  the  Prince  of 
Prussia  on  his  right  and  Prince  Oscar  of 
Sweden  on  his  left.  In  the  glittering 
crowd  l)eneath  were  grouped  together  in 
a  glowing  mass  every  variety  of  uniform, 
and  stretching  away  bt'hind  was  the  rich 
IK'rsjtective  of  the  nave,  with  the  vast  ex- 
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anse  of  the  densely-])ackc<l  orchestra  as  a 
ackground — hidden  at  jioints  by  the  ob¬ 
structive  trophies,  but  still  visible  and  ef¬ 
fective  as  a  grand  whole.  Rut  the  bril¬ 
liancy  of  the  scene  was  not  its  chief  in¬ 
terest.  In  that  throng  were  gathered  to¬ 
gether  some  of  the  greatest  names  in  the 
arts,  sciences,  and  manufactures  of  the 
country.  The  various  colonies  and  de- 
jH-ndencies  which  carry  England's  empire' 
as  a  girdle  rouml  the  earth,  were  repre¬ 
sented  ;  and  there,  too,  were  the  delegates 
of  all  great  nations.  In  the  jicrsons  of  the 
Commissioners  of  1851,  the  great  exemplar 
of  these  |K'aceful  contests  was  commemo- 
r.atc'<l,  aiul  addition.al  weight  and  solemnity 
were  added  to  the  occasion  by  the  ]*re- 
scnce  of  the  chief  leaders  of  the  State. 
When  his  Royal  Highness  and  the  other 
Commissioners  had  taken  their  seals,  Earl 
Granville,  who,  :md  his  colleagues,  were 
groujH'd  immediately  in  front  of  the  dais, 
advanced,  and  handed  to  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge  an  ad<lrcss. 

The  Duke  of  ('ambridge  replied  in  a 
loud  and  clear  voice  which  was  distinct¬ 
ly  aiidible  at  a  considerable  distance  : 

“  We  can  not  {(eiTorm  the  duty  which 
the  Queen  has  done  us  the  honor  to  com¬ 
mit  to  us  as  her  Majesty’s  representatives 
on  this  occasion  without  ex])ressing  our 
heartfelt  regret  that  this  inaugural  cere¬ 
mony  is  deprived  of  her  Majesty’s  j)res- 
ence  by  the  sad  bereavement  which  has 
overwhelmc*<l  the  nation  with  universal 
sorrow'.  We  share  most  sincerely  your 
feelings  of  deep  symj)athy  with  lier  Ma¬ 
jesty  in  the  grievous  affliction  with  which 
the  Almighty  has  seen  fit  to  visit  her  Ma¬ 
jesty  and  the  Avhole  ])eoj)le  of  this  reahn. 
It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  the  specta¬ 
cle  this  day  ])resented  to  our  view  without 
iR'ing  jiainfully  reminded  how'  great  a  loss 
we  have  all  sustained  in  the  illustrious 
Prince  with  whose  name  the  first  Grejit 
International  Exhibition  was  so  intimately 
connected,  and  whose  enlarged  view  an*l 
enlightened  judgment  were  consjticuous  in 
his  apjireciation  of  the  benefits  which  such 
undertakings  are  calculated  to  confer  ujxin 
the  country.  We  are  commanded  by  the 
Queen  to  assure  you  of  the  warm  interest 
which  her  Majesty  can  not  fail  to  take  in 
this  Exhibition,  and  of  her  Majesty’s  ear¬ 
nest  wishes  that  its  success  may  amply  fulfill 
the  intentions  and  exj)ectations  with  which 
it  was  projected,  and  may  richly  reward 
the  zeal  and  energy,  sided  by  the  cordial 
cooperation  of  distinguished  men  of  vari- 
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OU8  by  wliich  it  has  btvn  oarrit'd 

into  exc'cution.  We  heartily  join  in  the 
jirayer  that  the  Inteniationul  Kxhibition 
of'  1862,  iK'yond  largely  con<hieing  to  pre¬ 
sent  enjoyment  and  instruction,  will  be 
hereafter  recorded  as  an  itmx>rtant  link  in 
the  chain  of  InU'rnational  Exhibitions  by 
which  the  nations  of  the  worhl  may  Ik* 
drawn  together  in  the  noblest  rivalry  and 
from  which  they  may  mutually  derive  the 
great»*st  advantages.'’ 

I'his  c«»ncluded  the  portion  of  the  cere¬ 
mony  which  was  ajtpointed  to  take  place 
under  the  eastern  dome,  ami  the  proces.sion 
slowly  unwouml  itself,  and  proceeded  in 
the  sanu*  order  as  iK'fore  down  the  nave. 
As  it  mov«*d  off  the  bands  of  the  Foot 
(tuanls,  stationed  on  the  western  platform, 
playe<l  Ilandel’s  “March”  in  iScipio,  but 
when  it  had  advanced  xvell  out  of  ear-shot 
the  pipers  of  the  Fusilier  Guards,  who 
closed  the  rear,  struck  up  a  pibroch  which 
might  have  been  very  apj>roj)riate,  but 
8can*cly  seeme<l  to  be  a])preciated  by  those 
near  enough  to  suffer  all  its  shrillness.  Un- 
«ler  the  eastern  <lome,  where  the  vast  con¬ 
course  of  distinguished  visitors  not  offi¬ 
cially  engaged  in  the  ceremony  had  long 
been  congregated,  a  dais  had  l)een  erectecl 
hard  by  the  Majolica  fountain,  where  the 
(Queen’s  Commissioners  took  their  seats  on 
the  chaii*s  of  State  provided  for  them.  Of 
the  ceremonial  music  the  main  feature  M  as 
the  overture  by  ^I.  ]Meyerbi“er,  rich  in  va¬ 
riety  of  exiiression,  and  .aj)jK‘aling  every- 
M'here  witli  the  energy  of  genius  to  the 
soul  as  M'ell  as  to  the  ear. 

The  music  ajiplied  by  Dr.  Stemdale  Den¬ 
nett  to  the  mle  by  ]\Ir.  Tennyson  M  hich 
we  jiublished  last  week,  produced  a  cho¬ 
rale  of  much  musical  value,  f)ut  it  M  as  not 
the  poetry  of  sound  following  the  poetry 
of  sense.  The  treatment  was  skillful, 
scientific,  but  conventional.  The  female 
and  male  voices  M’ore  distributed  and  al¬ 
ternated  rightly  .and  effectively,  but  oidy 
as  no  good  musician,  w  ithout  aid  from  the 
light  of  genius,  o<mhl  have  failed  to  apply 
them.  The  ]>oet  h.ad  M’ritten  for  the  mu¬ 
sician  ;  it  is  impossible  not  to  read  the  ode 
without  feeling  that  it  M'as  deliberately 
jilanned  to  give  occasion  to  the  full  musi¬ 


cal  expression  that  it  has,  we  think,  failed 
to  receive.  It  is  not  fair,  jK>rhaps,  while 
hearing  Dr.  Stemdale  Dennett’s  rendering 
of  the  three  exquisite  lines,  “O  silent  fath¬ 
er,”  etc.,  to  dream  of  the  music  through 
which  Memlelssolm  would  have  known 
hoM’  to  give  them  utterance.  Dr.  Den¬ 
nett’s  miLsic  was  very  go«>d,  but  wholly 
uninspirt'd.  'Die  freshest  and  tniest  part 
of  his  chorale  was  the  rendering  of  the 
three*  lines  that  be*gin,  “  O  ye  the  wise  who 
think,”  and  we  may  include  in  the  praise* 
also  the  ]»re*ceding  coujdet. 

M.  Auber’s  March,  the  other  new  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  music  of  the  day,  was  en¬ 
tirely  grace*ful  .ami  pleasant.  (>f  the  ]K*r- 
form.‘ine*e  of  the  band  of  eight  humlred, 
and  of  the  chonis  of  two  thousand,  praise 
can  not  be  too  emphatic.  Every  word 
from  the  tw'o  thousand  Vf)ice8  came  forth 
clear  ami  musi(‘al,  the  word  and  the  music 
were  e»ne,  and  there  was  no  need  of  Ixxiks 
for  those  of  the  great  audience  who  sat  or 
stood  anywhere  within  fair  hearing  dis¬ 
tance. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  sjiocial  mu¬ 
sic  the  Dishop  of  London,  with  much  fer- 
vem^y  of  manner,  read  a  prayer. 

After  the  close  of  the  prayer  the  Halle¬ 
lujah  Chorus  M'as  sung  more  effectively 
jK*rhaps  than  it  was  ever  sung  before,  ami 
with  this  the  religious  part  of  the  cere 
mony  came  to  a  conclusion.  The  Duke  of 
(’ambridge  then  rose,  and  in  a  loud  voice 
8ai<l :  “  Dy  command  of  the  Queen  I  now 
decl.arc  the  Exhibition  open.”  The  trum¬ 
pet  of  the  Life  Guards  s.aluted  the  an¬ 
nouncement  with  a  prolonged  fanfare^ 
ami  the  croM'd  echoed  it  back  M  itli  a  cheer 
M  hich  M'as  taken  up  and  speedily  spreml 
from  one  end  of  the  building  to  the  other. 
This  ended  the  official  ceremonial.  Part 
of  the  j>roct*ssion  made  its  M'ay  to  the  pic¬ 
ture  gjilleries,  .and,  the  barriers  having 
been  removed  M'hich  contined  them  to 
their  appropriate  qu.arters,  the  visitors  rap¬ 
idly  dispersi*<l  all  over  the  building.  There 
must  have  been  at  this  time  tMcnty-tive 
thousand  people  in  the  Exhibition  ;  but, 
excejit  in  the  passage  north  and  south  of 
the  nave,  there  M'as  little  difficulty  in  mov¬ 
ing  about. 
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Ravenshoc.  Bj  IIenrt  Kixgslet.  author  of  “  Geof¬ 
frey  Hamljn. "  Boston :  Tioknor  &  Fields. 
1862.  Pp.  48a 

The  contents  of  this  semi-historic  romance  is  di¬ 
vided  into  sixty-six  chapters.  They  present  the 
history  of  the  Rsvenshoe  family,  amid  its  varied  and 
changing  scenes.  The  story  is  much  like  a  well-ar¬ 
ranged  panorama  of  sixty-six  scenes.  Tlie  various 
and  numerous  personages  in  the  plot  of  the  story  are 
busy  acting  their  parts,  appearing  and  disappearing 
as  the  (lanorarna  moves  on.  The  Raveiishoe  fami¬ 
ly  have  an  ancient  origin' away  back  in  the  times  of 
Canute,  and  trace  tlieir  history  along  a  )>eriud  of 
nine  hundred  years,  to  the  reign  of  her  i)re8ent  Ma¬ 
jesty  of  England.  The  author,  in  his  descriptions  of 
these  varied  personages,  keeps  them  fully  occupied 
in  talking  and  acting  out  the  scenes  of  his  story. 
They  exhibit  a  large  variety  of  hunian  character, 
iwssion,  and  idiostmcracics,  and  in  these  respects 
show  that  they  belong  to  our  common  nature.  The 
phases  of  human  life  are  presented  in  many  word- 
paintings  which  the  reader  will  recogniKc  as  true  to 
life.  The  localities  of  the  story  are  also  varied,  in¬ 
cluding  London,  Dublin,  Oxford,  and  other  plac'os 
and  stienes  in  the  Old  World.  We  refer  the  reader 
to  the  book  itself,  which  it  is  enough  to  say  is  pub¬ 
lished  by  Ticknor  A  Fields. 

The  Coxino  Crisis  or  the  W'okld;  ob.  The  Great 
Battle  akd  the  Golden  Age.  The  signs  of  the 
time.s  indicating  the  approach  of  the  great  criids, 
and  the  duty  of  the  Church.  By  Rev.  Hollis 
Read,  author  of  “God  in  History,”  “  India  and 
its  People,"  “  Palace  of  the  Grc.at  King.”  With 
at)  introductory  note  by  Rev.  Stephen  H.  Tyng, 
D.D.  Columbus:  Follett,  Foster  A  Co.  1861. 
Pp.  845. 

The  excellent  author  of  this  instructive  volume 
has  handed  us  a  copy.  It  is  a  aork  not  simply  to 
be  read,  but  to  be  studied,  pondered,  and  inwardly 
digested.  The  views  which  it  presents  are  quite  out 
of  the  common  track  of  thought,  and  although  the 
reader  may  not  exactly  agree  with  all  conclusions, 
yet  he  will  be  deeply  impressed  and  instructed  upon 
some  of  the  greatest  themes  which  can  arrest  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  human  mind.  The  introductory  note 
of  Dr.  Tyng  is  highly  commendatory  of  the  work 
and  its  doctrines,  and  all  who  know  this  eloquent 
and  fervid  preacher  will  be  satisfied  with  bis  com¬ 
mendation  of  the  work. 

The  Life  and  Letters  or  Washington  Irvino. 
By  his  nephew,  Pierre  M.  Irving.  Vol.  I. 
New-York :  G.  P.  Putnam,  682  Broadway.  1862. 
Pp.  463. 

The  name  of  Washington  Irving,  a  name  so  re¬ 
vered  by  his  countrymen — a  prince  among  literary 
men,  and  a  man  of  renown  the  world  over — will  be 
quite  enough  to  interest  multitudes  in  the  story  of 
his  life,  llis  life  so  pure,  so  good,  his  character  so 
high  upon  the  roll  of  fame,  will  be  read  by  all  who 
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I  can  admire  the  story  of  the  life  of  such  a  man.  In 
I  the  varied  scenes  and  sketches  of  his  life-history 
I  embodied  in  this  interesting  book,  the  reader  will 
J  find  much  that  is  attractive  and  beautiful  in  human 
I  character.  Young  men  just  entering  on  the  great 
.  programme  of  human  life  may  derive  much  that  is 
useful  and  worthy  of  remembrance  in  following  Mr. 

!  Irving  along  his  pathway  in  life’s  journey.  We  shall 
never  forget  tlie  last  hour  sj>ent  in  his  society  at  his 
own  home,  llic  conversation  in  part  turned  u|H)n 
Spain — upon  the  Alhambra  and  its  Moorish  rciniuis- 
cences,  which  he  has  iiumortalized  with  his  jien.  All 
j  the  enthusiasm  of  earlier  life  kindled  up  and 
]  beamed  forth  in  his  expressive  countenance.  His 
life  can  hardly  fail  to  be  read  by  multitudes  of  his 
•  countrymen. 

I  UNDER-CrwRENTS  A  Romance  of  RiL«lnc»«.  By 
!  Richard  Kimball,  author  of  “St.  I>eger,"  “  Ro- 
]  inance  of  Student  Life,”  etc.  Fourth  edition, 
j  New-York  :  G.  P.  Putnam,  632  Broadwav.  1862. 

I  Pp.  428. 

j  This  book  is  dedicated  to  Pelatiah  Perit.  Presi- 
I  dent  of  tlie  Chamlicr  of  Commerce,  an  eminent 
I  merchant  of  New  York.  The  first  part  eontains 
j  nineteen  chapters,  I’art  II.  twenty-three  chapters, 
and  last  part  twenty-four  chapters.  Tlie  fact  that 
a  fourth  edition  of  this  book  has  been  called  for  is 
!  a  good  proof  that  the  at^thor  has  hit  an  im]>ortant 
'  and  jiopular  chord.  W all  street  is  a  famou.s  place. 
Its  true  histoi^  will  never  be  written  by  human 
pens.  The  changes,  the  phase's  of  human  life  ami 
business  life  in  Wall  street  would  furnish  a  romance 
in  real  life  every  week  all  the  year  round.  Tliis 
book  is  instructive  to  business  men,  and  especially  to 
young  men  who  are  altout  entering  on  the  great 
whirlpool  of  business  life  in  New-York. 

Margaret  Howth:  A  Rtorv  of  To-d.ay.  Boston: 
Ticknor  &  Fields  1862.'  Pp.  266. 

This  attractive  story  of  to-d.ay  has  no  author’s 
name,  no  author's  preface,  and  no  definite  locality. 
A  story  of  to-day — about  human  affairs,  human  lile, 
human  incidents,  which  are  more  or  less  incident  to 
all  people  in  civilized  communities — which  wili  inter¬ 
est  the  reader. 

Prison  Life  in  the  Tobapco  Wareiiocse  at  Rich¬ 
mond.  By  a  Balls  Bluff  Prisoner,  Lieut.  Wii.uam 
C.  Harris,  of  CoL  Baker’s  California  Regiment. 
Pliiladciphia :  George  W.  Childs,  Chestnut  street, 
1862. 

Liei'Tenant  Harris  can  wield  the  pen  as  well  as 
the  sword,  and  when  his  sword  was  taken  from  him 
and  he  became  a  prisoner,  he  resorted  to  the  pen  to 
while  away  the  tedium  of  prison  life.  Tliis  volume 
will  become  a  pai-t  of  our  country’s  history  during 
these  months  of  war,  and  battle,  and  blood.  It  will 
aid  the  future  historian  in  liis  laixirs  in  writing  up 
the  history  of  the  times  which  are  so  full  of  stirring 
events. 
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Hk>oe»  and  Marttrs:  NoIrWc  Men  of  the  Time. 
Itiupraphical  Sketches  of  the  Military  and  Naval 
Heroes,  Statesmen,  and  Orators,  distin^ui.«he<l  in 
the  American  Crisis  of  1861-1862.  Edited  by 
Frank  Moork.  With  portraits  on  steel  from  ori- 
einul  sources.  New-York ;  G.  P.  Putnam,  682 
Broadway.  1862. 

We  have  received  from  Mr.  Putnam  eight  num¬ 
bers  of  this  work  in  quarto  form.  Each  number  is 
einlH-lli.shed  with  two  portraits  of  men  di.stinguished 
for  their  eloquence  or  valor  In  the  present  struggle. 
The  work  is  an  honor  to  our  country  in  Hs  artistic  and 
literary  aspects.  It  puts  on  record,  in  a  permanent 
form,  accurate  and  well-engraved  portraits  of  men 
of  distinction,  and  biographical  sketches  of  their 
lives  and  actions. 

CofNT  Cavocr  ;  A  I  iscoursc  on  the  Life,  Character, 
and  Policy  of  Count  Cavour,  delivered  in  the  Hall 
of  the  New-York  Historical  Society,  February 
20th,  1862.  By  Viscineo  Botta,  Ph.  D.,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Italian  Literature  in  New-York  Univer- 
sitv,  etc.,  etc.  New-York :  G.  P.  Putnam. 
1862. 

Amono  a  numerous  auditory,  we  listened  with 
great  pleasure  to  this  eloquent  discourse  of  Profes¬ 
sor  Botta.  It  was  an  able  and  worthy  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  one  of  the  most  renowned  statesmen 
of  Europe  and  tlie  regenerator  of  Italy. 

The  Pearl  or  Orr’s  Island  :  A  Story  of  the  Coast 
of  Maine.  By  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher.  Stowe. 
author  of  “  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin,”  “The  Minister’s 
Wooing,” etc.  Boston;  Tlcknor  &  Fields.  1862. 
Pp.  437. 

This  is  a  renowned  story  from  the  pen  of  a  re¬ 
nowned  authoress.  Its  name,  its  scenery,  and  the 
varied  and  numerous  personages  which  ap|K‘ar  along 
its  changing  panorama  are  already  widely  known  to 
the  reading  public,  through  the  periodical  pn'ss.  But 
the  public  will  be  glad  to  have  the  whole  story  in  a 
neat  and  attractive  volume,  in  the  usual  style  of 
these  well-known  publishers.  The  name  and  popu¬ 
larity  of  the  greatly  gifted  authoress  will  secure  for 
tills  volume  a  multitude  of  readers. 

Aones  of  Sorento.  By  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe,  author  of  “Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin,”  etc. 
Boston;  Ticknor  &  Fields.  1862.  Pp.  412. 

The  scenes  of  tliis  story  are  laid  in  Southern 
Italy,  the  classic  land  of  song  and  of  history.  It 
might  be  almost  entitled  A  Walk  among  Convents. 
Blit  the  story — the  country — the  sunny  climes  of 
Southern  Italy,  with  all  the  varied  historic  associa¬ 
tions  which  abound  in  that  land  of  song,  add  great¬ 
ly  to  the  attractions  of  this  new  volume  of  Mrs. 
Stowe.  Many  of  our  readers  are  aware  that  the  au¬ 
thoress  has  been  a  traveler  and  sojourner  in  South¬ 
ern  Italy,  where  to  a  cultivated  mind  every  thing  is 
richly  suggestive  of  instructive  thought.  Mrs.  Stowe 
gathers  up  literary  treasures  in  all  lands  and  scenes 
which  she  visits. 

Mr.  Carleton  has  sent  us  “  Our  Flag,”  a  poem 
in  four  cantos,  by  T.  H.  Underwood. 

The  present  war  seems  to  have  stirred  the  hearts 
of  the  muse  as  well  as  the  hearts  of  patriots.  We 
shall  have  war  songs  enough  to  last  a  hundred 
years. 


New  Method  for  the  Melodeon,  Harmonich,  and 
other  instruments  of  the  organ  class.  Selected 
mainly  from  Zundel’s  Melodeon  Instructor;  to 
which  are  added  a  collection  of  the  most  popular 
songs  of  the  day,  and  a  variety  of  Psalm  and 
Hymn  tunes.  Boston :  published  by  Oliver  Dit- 
Bon  &  Co.,  277  Washington  street. 

Mr.  Ditson  has  handed  us  a  copy  of  this  valua¬ 
ble  and  well-arranged  work  of  88  large  quarto  pages, 
filled  with  choice  musical  treasim's.  We  have  fre¬ 
quently  advertised  melodeons.  Mason  &  Hamlin's 
and  others,  and  it  is  quite  fitting  that  we  should 
commend  the  best  volume  of  music  from  wliich  the 
learner  can  best  acquire  abiliiy  to  perform  upon  them. 
This  work  is  the  best  for  the  purpose  which  we 
have  examined,  and  we  commend  to  all  who  can, 
botli  to  purchase  a  good  melodeon,  and  use  this 
work  in  acquiring  musical  skill. 

Lyrics  for  Freedom,  and  other  poems.  Under  the 
auspices  of  tbe  Continental  Club.  New-York: 
Carleton,  publisher,  late  Rudd  Sc  Carleton.  1862. 

This  volume  comprises  some  fifty  to  sixty  poems 
or  songs,  on  the  various  themes  which  the  war  and 
the  tramp  of  annies,  and  the  mnltiplied  scenes  of 
national  convulsion  have  given  rise. 

CoNORF-ss  Hall. — W e  invite  attention  to  the  pro¬ 
gramme  of  the  proprietors  of  Congress  Hall,  in  an¬ 
other  column.  We  s()cak  from  personal  knowledge 
and  from  observation  in  eommending  this  well-kept 
establisliment  to  the  visiting  public  at  Saratoga. 
The  gentlemanly  and  courteous  proprietors  give  their 
personal  attention  to  their  guests,  and  spare  no  ef¬ 
forts  in  providing  for  their  comfort  and  gratification. 
Spacious  parlors,  extensive  dining-rooms,  with  am¬ 
ple  tables  well  spread  with  luxuries  in  variety,  at¬ 
tentive  servants  in  waiting,  cool  and  comfortable 
sleeping  apartments,  fanned  by  the  waving  branches 
of  overshadowing  trees,  invite  to  repose  and  impart 
an  impression  of  quiet  home  feeling,  very  grateful 
to  those  who  can  appreciate  these  luxuries  in  a  sum¬ 
mer  si’journ  at  Saratoga. 

Boston  Aquarial  Gardens,  No.  240}  Washing¬ 
ton  Street. — P.  T,  Baruiun,  Esq.,  the  renowned 
showman,  has  become  the  purchaser  of  these  gar¬ 
dens,  and  is  fitting  them  up  in  new  and  attractive 
forms  to  interest  and  instruct  the  public,  concerning 
the  forms,  babiis,  and  appearance  of  the  curious 
denixens  of  the  deep.  The  thanks  of  the  public  are 
due  to  Mr.  Barnum  for  his  efforts  and  enterprise  in 
thus  contributing  to  the  gratification,  Riuust ment, 
and  valuable  instruction,  presented  in  these  beauti¬ 
ful  Aquarial  Gardens.  We  do  a  service  to  this 
popular  science  in  commending  these  gardens  to 
popular  resurt 

A  COLLECTION  of  fossil  remains,  found  in  the  Port¬ 
land  stone  quarries,  has  been  made  for  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  Historical  Society.  Professor  Hitchcock  pro¬ 
nounces  tbe  fossils  relics  of  remote  antiquity. 
Among  tbe  specimens  are  footprints  of  enormous 
birds  and  four-footed  beasts,  impressions  of  fern- 
leaves  and  fragments  of  a  behemoth. 

It  is  now  fVilly  determined  that  Napoleon  III.,  wil^ 
not  visit  the  International  Exhibition  in  London. 
The  Moniteur  says  so. 
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Tus  Priscb  axd  the  Jews  at  Jcrcsalf.m.  — 
Ton  days  after  the  arrival  of  the  Prince  in  the  Holy 
City,  he  met  by  appointment,  at  the  western  wall  of 
the  temple,  the  Cliief  Rabbi  and  others  of  the  heads 
of  the  Jewish  commanity  of  Jerusalem.  The  Chief 
Rabbi  app<>ared  in  his  full  robes,  and  with  the  in¬ 
signia  of  his  office  as  Hacham  B.'tshi,  wliich,  being 
an  appointment  by  the  Sultan,  confers  on  him  great 
civil  jwwers  and  authority.  The  Prince  received 
the  deputation  in  a  most  gracious  manner,  and  after 
the  ordinary  formalities  entered  freely  into  conver¬ 
sation  with  the  Chief  Rabbi ;  of  wh<im  he  inquired 
if  he  believed  the  massive  wall  by  which  they  stood 
to  be  a  portion  of  the  great  master-work  of  King 
Solomon.  The  Chief  Rabbi's  explanatory  remarks 
in  an.swering  tiiis  question  in  the  affirmative  evi¬ 
dently  impressed  the  Prince ;  for  he  raised  the  cov¬ 
ering  from  his  head  in  token  of  the  sincere  venera¬ 
tion  which  he  felt  for  the  sacredness  of  the  spot; 
and  who  can  tell  what  associations  of  thought 
crowdf^d  on  him  at  that  moment,  for  he  immediate¬ 
ly  requested  the  Chief  Rabbi  to  offer  up  a  prayer  for 
his  “  mother,  the  Queen  of  England  !”  The  Chief 
Rabbi  then  prayed  aloud  in  Hebrew  for  the  health 
of  *•  Queen  Victoria,”  and  with  great  fervency,  that 
she  might  long  continue  to  reign,  and  with  wisdom 
like  unto  that  of  Solomon.  Xt  the  conclusion,  all 
the  deputation  ejaculated  “  Amen,  Amen.”  Tlic 
prayer  being  interpreted  to  the  Prince,  he  was 
greatly  moved,  and  even  more  so  when  the  Cliief 
Kubbi  followed  this  prayer  with  an  invocation  to  the 
King  of  kings  that  the  soul  of  the  late  Prince  Con¬ 
sort  might  rest  in  peace  in  the  realms  of  eternal 
bliss. 

The  Prince,  accorapianicd  by  the  Chief  Rabbi, 
then  visited  the  synagogues,  which  were  brilliantly 
lighted  up  and  decorated  as  on  a  festival,  and  were 
crowded  to  excess.  Prayers  were  there  offered  up  for 
the  Prince,  Prince  Alfred,  and  all  the  royal  family. 
At  the  first  synagogue  which  he  visited  the  Prince 
asked  to  sec  one  of  the  scrolls  of  the  law,  and  he 
examined  the  sacred  volume  with  great  earnestness. 
The  Prince  then  went  with  the  Chief  Rabbi  to  view 
the  two  new  synagogues  and  the  Rothschild  Hospi¬ 
tal,  and  during  this  time  they  held  almost  uninter¬ 
rupted  conversation  in  the  Italian  language.  The 
amiability  of  the  Prince  on  this  occasion  was  as  con¬ 
spicuous  as  was  the  deep  interest  which  he  exhibited 
in  all  that  took  place ;  and  his  most  courteous  de¬ 
meanor  throughout  toward  the  Chief  Rabbi  and  the 
whole  Jew'ish  community  is  creditable  alike  to  his  I 
heart  and  to  his  enlightened  mind.  —  JtwUh 
ChronieU. 

Exormoi's  CArrcRt  or  Whales.  —  On  Tuesday, 
the  8th  instant,  a  large  shoal  of  “  casing  ”  whales 
were  seen  approaching  the  land  in  tlie  direction  of 
Whiteness.  The  welcome  news  soon  spread,  and 
boats  were  quickly  manned  by  brave  men  of  all 
classes,  fully  equipped  with  harpoons,  lances,  etc., 
to  do  battle  with  these  monsters  of  the  deep.  Un¬ 
daunted  by  want  of  success  and  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather,  after  considerable  delay,  the  men  suc- 
c<'eded  in  bringing  the  pack  into  the  Voe  of  Weis- 
dale.  When  they  got  into  shallow  and  muddy 
water,  their  assailants  finding  some  difficulty  in 
landing  them,  and  no  doubt  wishing  to  enjoy  the 
whole  in.stcad  of  two  thirds  of  the  proceeds  of  their 
cofiture,  ennnuenced  to  attack  them  at  sea.  The 
boats  bring  numerous,  the  whales  close  together, 
and,  it  is  unnecessary  to  add,  the  men  most  dexter¬ 
ous  in  the  use  of  the  various  instruments  of  death. 
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in  a  short  time  the  whole  pack  was,  with  few  ex¬ 
ceptions,  cither  killed  or  wounded.  After  being 
killed,  the  animals  were  generally  tossed  asliore, 
but  many  escaped  wounded  from  their  captors,  and. 
dying  from  their  wounds,  sank.  After  a  l.ajise  of 
twenty-four  hours  their  carcases  reappcanul  on  the 
surface,  and,  being  picked  up,  were  lauded  at  places 
most  convenient  for  the  captors.  Owing  to  the 
great  number  of  places  at  which  they  arc  landeil, 
and  the  great  distances  they  are  from  each  other,  it 
is  im|)ossible  as  yet  to  say  the  exact  number  ca|>- 
tured.  Some  reports  fix  it  at  about  50<i,  others  at 
200;  but  probably  StiOor  400  is  more  correct.  In 
the  affray  several  boats  were  stove  in,  and  others 
completely  smashed  and  their  crews  thrown  into  the 
sea  ;  but,  fortunately,  all  tlie  men  were  rescued  im¬ 
mediately,  and  nothing  serious  was  the  result.  The 
news  of  this  large  ca|)turc  of  whales  created  con¬ 
siderable  excitement  iu  Lerwick,  and  on  Saturday 
several  gentlemen  proceeded  to  Weisdale,  some  on 
business  and  otliers  on  pleasure,  among.-t  whom 
were  some  gallant  riflemen,  who  had  determined  to 
try  the  effect  of  their  Enfield  Imlls  on  the  monsters 
of  the  deep,  but  were  unfortunately  too  late. — 
Shetland  Advertiter. 

The  Great  Ship  Caxal. — The  Silelt  publLthes  a 
long  letter  from  a  private  correspondent,  giving  a 
glowing  account  of  the  progress  of  the  works  in  the 
Isthmus  of  Suer,  which  he  li.os  recently  visited 
throughout  their  whole  extent,  iu  company  with  M. 
de  Lesseps  and  a  party  of  twelve  gentlemen  and  four 
ladies.  The  writer  says:  ”  I  can  now  assure  you,  from 
personal  experience,  that  sixty-seven  kilometers  of 
the  Suez  canal  are  already  navigable ;  that  the  waters 
of  the  Nile  are  conveyed  into  the  middle  of  th_* 
desert;  that  20,000  men  arc  now  employed,  and 
that  their  number  will  lie  increased  to  4i»,tK>0  next 
month,  so  that  in  less  than  three  months  the  cutting 
through  the  threshold  will  be  completed.  If  any 
persons  now  doubt  the  feasibility  of  the  undertak¬ 
ing,  let  them  visit  it,  as  I  have,  and  all  their  doubts 
will  vanish.” 


THE  OCEAN. 

0  mOHTT  mausoleum,  vast,  sublime  I 
Where  many  a  brave  man's  whitened  Imnes  repose, 
Down  where  perchance  the  blushing  seafiower 
grows. 

And  rare  weeils  up  the  coral-pillars  climb. 

Mayhap  mysterious  creatures  crawl  or  swim 
’.Mid  skulls  ami  bones,  shell-crustcd  thickly  o'er 
Fantastic  made,  lying  on  jasper  floor 
Of  some  old  pearl-roofed  cavern  deathly  dim. 

O  mighty  king  1  in  fourfold  coffin  shut. 

When  Death  has  shown  thy  compeers  what  we  are, 
The  grandest,  most  impo.sing  sepulcher 
That  man  can  build  were  but  a  sorry  hut 
Compared  with  his  who  grappled  with  the  w.ave, 

But  yielding,  dropt  into  his  broad  sea-grave. 

J.  E. 

Alliteration. — As  an  altogether  admirable  and 
amusing  attempt  at  alliteration,  an  anoinmous  au¬ 
thor  astonished  all  admirers  of  alliterative  ability, 
some  seasons  since,  by  the  subjoined  singularly  suc¬ 
cessful  specimen: 

“  Surpassing  sweet,  seraphic  strains  she  sings. 
Softening  sad  spirits’  sympatlietic  strings ; 

Such  soul  subduing  soum^  so  strangely  soothing. 
She  seems  some  saintly  spirit  sorrow  smoothing.” 
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Tub  True  Woman. — The  true  wom»n,  for  i^hose 
ambition  a  hu.<)band's  love  and  her  children’s  adora¬ 
tion  arc  sufficient,  who  applies  her  military  instincts 
to  the  discipline  of  her  household,  and  whose  legis¬ 
lative  faciiltie.s  exercise  themselves  in  making  laws 
for  her  nurse ;  whose  intellect  has  field  enough  for 
her  in  connnunion  with  her  husliand,  and  whose  heart 
asks  no  other  honors  than  his  love  and  admiration  ; 
a  woman  who  docs  not  think  it  a  weakness  to  attend 
to  her  toilet,  and  who  docs  not  disdain  to  be  l>eauti- 
ful,  who  believes  in  the  virtue  of  glossy  hair  and 
well  fitting  gowns,  and  who  eschews  rents  and  ravel¬ 
ed  edges,  slipshod  shoes  and  audacious  make-ups ;  a 
woman  who  loves  more  than  she  reasons,  and  yet 
does  not  love  blindly ;  who  never  scolds  and  rarely 
argues,  but  adjusts  with  a  smile ;  such  a  woman  is 
the  wife  we  have  all  dreamed  of  once  in  our  lives, 
and  is  the  mother  we  all  worship. 

The  Lonelt  (Laroens  on  the  Thames. — ^Tliere  is 
a  pretty  garden  on  the  river  Thames ;  it  has  ancient 
and  wide-spreading  cedars,  beds  of  rare  flowers,  and 
pleasant  grass-platk  In  the  hot  days  the  passengers 
up  and  down  the  river  point  to  it,  and  say  how  grate¬ 
ful  the  shade  of  its  trees  must  be,  and  how  delicious 
the  odors  of  the  flower-beds  I  But  not  a  human  crea¬ 
ture  is  ever  seen  there.  The  gay  parterres  are  only 
dimly  discerned  at  an  undistinguishable  di.slanee,  the 
sliade  gives  no  enjoyment,  and  the  little  Eden  exists 
U8cles.s  amid  a  dense  and  gasping  population.  If 
some  curious  and  persistent  individual  should  land 
near  ('helsca  Hospital,  and  try  to  find  out  a  land-side 
cntranc'c  by  which  tliis  garden  may  be  accessible,  he 
discovers  .nothing  but  a  lofty,  dreary,  dead  wall. 
You  would  think,  as  you  walk  under  that  dead  wall, 
tliat  some  miser  had  built  it  up  that  no  man  might 
have  a  bre-ath  of  the  air  tliat  passes  across  his  prop- 
erty  without  paying  fur  it.  This  charming  spot  w'as 
many  years  ago  set  apart  by  a  benevolent  man  for 
the  general  good  of  his  species.  Sir  Hans  Sloane 
liouglit  it  and  gave  it  to  the  Faculty  of  Physicians, 
that  it  might  be  a  Botanic  Garden,  to  be  cultivated 
for  the  discovery  of  new  vegetable  medicines.  This 
use  has  long  ceased.  There  are  philanthropic  men 
among  this  Faculty  of  Physicians ;  will  no  one  of  them 
move  his  brethren  to  order  that  this  dreary  wall  l>e 
pulleil  down,  and  a  light  rail  be  substituted  ?  Per¬ 
haps,  if  he  be  very  lilx^ra],  he  might  even  go  so  far 
as  to  propose  that  the  public  might  sometimes  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  walk  in  these  pleasant  and  now  unused 
grounds. 

PiivsioLOOicAL  Phenomena. — M.  Ixiuis  Lucas,  a 
gentleman  well-known  for  his  scientific  attainments, 
lately  received  a  select  circle  of  visitors  at  his  house, 
to  exhibit  and  explain  the  principle  of  an  apparatus  ; 
of  his  own  invention,  by  which  a  physiological  fact 
of  groat  importance  is  rendered  apparent,  namely, 
direct  action  of  the  living  frame  on  the  magnetic 
needle.  The  apparatus  itself  is  of  extraordinary  sim¬ 
plicity.  A  single  element  of  Bunsen's  battery  lias 
its  poles  in  communication  with  an  electro-magnetic 
bobbin,  surmounted  by  a  graduated  disk,  bearing  a 
magnetic  needle  which  oecillatt'S  freely  around  its 
center,  as  in  the  common  compass.  This  part  of  the 
apparatus  is  protected  by  a  glass  shade ;  the  plate 
may  lie  raised  and  lowered  at  pleasure  by  a  wheel 
and  rai'k.  The  conducting  wires,  after  communicat¬ 
ing  with  the  bobbin,  branch  out  toward  the  operator,  ! 
and  are  connected  together  by  a  loose  metal  chain.  | 
The  apparatus  being  in  this  state  the  needle  rcniains 
perfi.ctly  quiescent,  until  the  operator  takes  hold  of  I 


the  chain  either  with  one  hand  or  both,  when  tho 
needle  at  once  begins  to  move,  de.-cribing  arcs  of 
from  ten  to  ninety  degrees.  No  principle  hitherto 
admitted  in  physical  science  can  account  for  this 
strange  phenomenon,  and  wo  are  compelled  to  ad¬ 
mit  a  physiological  action  capable  of  pimlucing  such 
motion.  The  experiment  was  varied  in  many  ways 
in  our  presence,  and  we  were  ourselves  allowed  to 
test  our  individual  power  on  the  ne<‘dle.  That  tho 
cause  of  the  motion  was  of  a  physiological  nature 
was  further  proved  by  the  circumstance  that  the  os¬ 
cillations  of  the  needle  varied  in  intensity  according 
to  the  persons  experimenting,  and  even  according  as 
the  same  person  m'lght  be  differently  aifocted,  either 
by  tranquillity  or  a  warm  discussion,  uucli  different 
states  naturally  modifying  the  susceptibility  of  the 
nervous  system.  Stranger  still,  some  persons  pres¬ 
ent  produced  the  oscillations  by  merely  touching  the 
chain  with  a  glass  rod  about  two  meters  in  length, 
glass  being,  as  our  readers  know,  a  non-conductor. 
Whatever  explanation  may  hereafter  be  given  of  M. 
Lucas’s  discovery,  one  fact  seems  even  now  indisput¬ 
able,  namely,  that  the  human  body  may  directly  in¬ 
fluence  the  needle;  what  consequences  may  bo 
evolved  therefrom,  time  alone  can  show. — Galiff- 
nani. 

A  STANCE  story,  not  by  Bulwer,  is  going  the  round* 
of  the  Engli.sh  press.  A  lately-married  Irish  carl 
wishing  to  improve  his  old  mansion,  set  architects 
and  carpenters  at  work,  who  discovcreil  a  room  her¬ 
metically  bricked  up.  It  was  fitted  up  in  the  rich¬ 
est  style  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  and  on 
a  couch  lay  the  skeleton  of  a  female,  while  on  the 
floor  was  the  skeleton  of  a  man,  presenting  evident 
traces  of  violence.  Jewels  and  dresses  lay  scattered 
about  the  room,  but  the  fearful  secret  had  been  so 
well  kept  that  no  tradition  could  be  rcmcidiered 
which  would  give  any  clue  to  the  affair.  The  survi¬ 
vors — an  injured  husband  probalily  among  them — 
walled  up  the  apartment,  which  has  kept  its  dread 
secret  over  a  century  and  a  half. 

A  Practical  RErRoor. — Richard  I.,  having  taken 
Philip,  the  man  iai  bishop  of  Beauvois,  threw  him  in 
prison  ;  and  the  Pope  sent  to  desire  his  release  as  a 
son  of  the  Church.  Richard  sent  tho  Pope  the  ar¬ 
mor  the  bishop  wore  when  taken,  with  these  words 
of  Jacob’s  sons :  “  This  we  found  ;  see  whether  it 
be  the  coat  of  thy  son  or  no.” 

The  Taoliom  Pedigree.  —  Tho  mother  of  the 
celebrated  Taglioni  died  on  the  ‘iOtli  February, 
from  an  affection  of  the  stomach.  She  was  a  woman 
of  great  worth  and  genius,  and  was  the  daughter  of 
Gustavus  Ill.’s  Chapel-Master.  She  perfectly  re¬ 
membered  the  death  of  that  monarch,  whom  our 
readers  will  recognize  as  the  hero  of  one  of  their 
favorite  operas.  After  the  assassination  of  that 
king,  she  married  Taglioni,  a  celebrated  ballet- 
master  of  his  day,  and  the  illustriou.s  ‘‘  Sylph  ido” 
was  the  fruit  of  the  marriage.  The  mother  and 
daughter  always  lived  together.  Marie  Taglioni 
married  the  Count  Gilbert  de  Moisiiis,  and  her 
daughter  is  the  Princess  Troubitzkoy. 

Kino  IIenrt  Till.,  was  going  to  hang  the  may¬ 
or  of  Boulogne  for  not  firing  a  royal  salute  as  he 
approached  that  municipality.  His  honor  said  he 
had  twenty-four  reasons  for  not  doing  it,  the  first  of 
which  was,  he  had  no  powder  I  “  Not  a  word  more,” 
said  blunt  King  Harry,  “you  are  forgiven.  \ 
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Lock-Jaw  Cciiid.  —  The  following  remarkable 
ca.<4e  of  the  cure  of  lock-jaw  ia  related  bj  the  Italian 
Mtdtcal  Gazette  of  Milan.  A  hair-drcaeer  of  that 
citj  accidentally  received  a  cut  with  a  acythe  on 
the  palm  of  his  left  hand,  near  the  wrist.  This  oc- 
cured  about  the  beginning  of  March,  1801 ;  the 
wound  healed  in  six  daya,  and  it  wa.s  not  until  the 
80th  following  that,  on  riaing  from  hia  bed,  he  felt 
some  difliculty  in  opening  ^  mouth,  beside  con¬ 
tractions  in  his  left  hand,  which  he  could  not  stretch 
out,  and  pains  in  the  right  hip  and  thigh.  During 
the  first  days,  these  phenomena  disappeared  on 
going  to  bed,  but  commenced  again  as  soon  as  he 
rose  and  exposed  himself  to  the  open  air.  Dn  itie 
loth  of  April,  the  aymptoma  becoming  more  in¬ 
tense,  he  was  taken  to  tlie  hospital.  On  the  follow¬ 
ing  day  a  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  muscles  of 
tlie  lower  jaw,  and  rigidity  in  those  of  the  neck  were 
observed  ;  the  left  hand  experienced  a  contraction 
every  time  it  was  taken  from  under  the  bed  clotlies, 
and  tlie  pain  on  the  right  side  continued ;  the  pulse 
was  very  slightly  agitated.  Sixteen  grains  of  chlo¬ 
ride  of  barytes,  dissolved  in  a  pound  of  distilled 
water,  were  prescribed,  to  bo  taken  in  the  course  of 
twenty-four  hours.  This  treatment  was  continued 
until  the  21st,  when  the  symptoms  of  lock-jaw  hav- 
ing  neaily  entirely  disappeared  the  du.se  was  re¬ 
duced  to  eight  grains  a  day,  and  the  remedy  entire¬ 
ly  left  off  on  the  26th  ;  two  days  later  the  p.itient 
left  the  hospital  in  perfect  health. 
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Replaxtimo  Fkahce. — ^The  French  Government 
is  seriously  occupied  with  a  scheme  for  replanting 
the  mountains  in  France,  the  diminution  of  timlier- 
trees  creating  cHinsiderable  alarm.  The  Cuinmis- 
sinners  of  Woods  and  Forests  have  announced  to 
the  commercial  authorities  that  they  will  supply  all 
persons  with  seeds  and  plants  who  will  underuUe  to 
replant  the  mountain  sides.  Tlie  cximmunal  aui,iior- 
ities  are  to  address  their  demand.^  to  the  Prefect  of 
their  dc|)artmeDt,  and  private  individuals  to  the 
Coiiservutors  of  Waters  and  Forests.  In  case  of 
the  failure  of  the  seeds  or  plants,  private  individuals 
shall  not  be  called  on  to  pay  for  them,  provided 
they  are  planted  under  the  direction  of  government 
agents.  Landed  proprietors  who  plant  their  moun¬ 
tains  at  tlieir  own  expense  are  to  be  entitled  to  a 
premium. — Farit  letter. 

The  grand  essentials  to  happiness  in  this  life  arc 
something  to  do,  something  to  love,  and  something 
to  hope  for. 

As  when  we  have  thoughtlessly  looked  at  the  sun, 
our  dazzled  eyes,  though  closed,  behold  it  still,  so  he 
who  is  smitten  by  love,  beholds  by  day  and  by  night, 
the  radiant  image  of  her  upon  whom  he  has  too  rash¬ 
ly  gazed. 

Tue  young  ladv  who  took  the  gentleman’s  fancy 
has  returned  it  with  thanks. 


CONGRESS  HALL,  SARATOGA. 
II  A  THORN  &  MCMICIIAEL. 


Saratoga  Springs,  June,  1862. 

The  Proprietors  and  Conductors  of  this  immense 
and  favorite  cstablisliment  announce  to  the  traveling 
public  that  its  doors  and  saloons  will  bo  opened  fur 
the  reception  of  company  on  the  fifteenth  of  June, 
and  remain  open  till  the  first  of  October. 

There  is  so  much  of  personal  comfort,  pleasure, 
and  health  to  sojourners  at  a  summer  watering- 
place  depending  on  the  direction  and  management 
of  a  great  Hotel  like  Congress  Hall,  that  the  Pro¬ 
prietors  deem  it  due  to  the  public  and  just  to  them- 
stdves  to  give  ample  information  of  what  they  have 
done  by  lavish  expenditure  for  the  reception  and 
accommodation  of  their  old  friends  and  new  visitors 
who  may  seek  a  sojourn  at  Saratoga  the  present  | 
summer.  Tliey  beg  to  enumerate  some  of  the  com-  j 
forts,  advantages,  and  attractions  of  Congress  Hall, 
which  invite  visitors  to  Saratoga  to  seek  a  home  in  its 
spacious  and  commodious  apartments  and  saloons. 

1.  Congress  Hall  ia  a  long-established  and  favor¬ 
ite  resort  of  visitors  to  this  valley  of  fountains  and 
mineral  springs.  Here  numerous  friends — of  high 
culture  and  intelligence — meet  and  sojourn  together 
in  social  intercourse,  much  like  the  members  of  a 
large  &mily. 

2.  The  Proprietors  feel  confident  in  saying  Con-  | 
gress  Hall  ranks  first  among  watering  place  hotels  I 
in  the  world. 

8.  There  Is  but  one  Saratoga  in  the  world.  And 
Congress  Hall  is  located  directly  adjacent  to  the 
famous  Conp^ess  Spring,  in  a  fine  old  ahady  grove, 
cool  and  delightfuL 

4.  The  aocommodations  of  Congress  Hall  have 


been  much  increased.  Largo  and  expensive  im¬ 
provements  in  the  building,  in  furniture,  and  in  de¬ 
corations  have  been  made.  The  |iarlors  are  spa¬ 
cious  and  Uie  dining  saloons  ample  and  convenient. 
Prompt,  faithful,  and  attentive  servai  ts  will  be  in 
constant  attendance,  and  no  neglect  of  duty  or  inat¬ 
tention  to  the  comfort  of  visitors  will  be  allowed  by 
the  Proprietors. 

5.  Congress  Hall  is  provided  with  an  immense 
promenade  piazza,  251  feet  long  by  2U  wide,  shel- 

I  tered  from  the  rain  and  shaded  fniiu  the  sun  by 
I  lofty  columns,  trees,  and  luxuriant  shrubbery.  It 
'  lias  in  the  rear  1000  feet  of  piazzas.  It  has  two 
spacious  parlors,  newly  furnished  and  decorated,  7o 
feet  by  82,  and  80  by  82.  It  has  296  sleeping- 
rooms,  besides  private  parlors. 

6.  The  tables  of  Congre.ss  Hall,  600  feet  long, 
will  lie  daily  spread  with  viands  of  ample  variety 
and  abundance,  and  served  by  attentive  waiters. 

7.  The  Proprietors  are  determine*  1  to  spare  no 
pains  and  efforts  to  render  Congress  Hall  a  home  of 
pleasant  resort  and  comfort  unsurpassed  by  any 
hotel  in  the  country.  They  only  add,  that  among 

j  the  aggregate  arrivals  of  eorty  tiioihand  at  all  the 
hotels.  Congress  Hall  carried  off  the  palm  in  num¬ 
bers.  We  say  this  only  in  the  spirit  of  friendly 
competition.  We  shall  cordially  greet  the  arrival 
of  our  old  friends,  and  we  hope  to  receive  many 
new  ones,  with  our  best  efforts  to  please  and  satisfy 
all  who  favor  us  with  their  company. 

We  have  erected  spacious  bams  and  stables,  and 
carriages  and  horses  can  be  promptly  furnished  to 
order  for  rides,  or  horses  and  carriages  of  visitors 
boarded  at  livery. 


